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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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Principles of Employment Supervision 
in War and Peace 
by 


Elizabeth M. JOHNSTONE 
International Labour Office 


The International Labour Office has devoted special attention to 
the problems of labour supply involved in building a war economy. 
War needs have focused attention on man-power problems and have 
forced basic changes in methods and techniques for dealing with them. 
Since the fundamental principles underlying the organisation of em- 
ployment are much the same in war and in peace, much of what has 
been done during the war to secure good use of the services of all workers 
and to minimise employment dislocations will be useful in planning 
ahead to meet labour market problems in the transition from war to 
peace conditions. The present article deals with only one aspect of em- 
ployment organisation—the principles governing supervision over 
entries into and changes of employment. The countries taken into con- 
sideration are those in which labour supply problems tend to follow a 
somewhat similar pattern—Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the United States of America. 
Germany's wartime controls of employment are noted briefly in the des- 
criptive analysis, but the rest of the article is wholly concerned, for 
obvious reasons, with employment supervision in democratic countries. 


BVERY country at war has been forced to build up an extensive 

structure of employment controls as an integral part of its man- 
power programme. The purpose of these controls is not to prohibit 
but to direct the movement of labour by restricting the traditional 
privilege of employers to hire or dismiss their workers at will and 
the freedom of workers to choose or leave their jobs at will. They 
provide the necessary frame for action to mobilise and redistribute 


labour resources. 
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The controls of employment now in force were developed to 
meet specific war needs. When the war is over, these specific 
needs will disappear. New needs will arise. Some form of con- 
tinued supervision over employment will be necessary to meet 
these new needs. It is none too soon to begin to consider what 
type of supervision will be most useful in helping each national 
economy to make the difficult transition to peace at the end of 
the war. 

Before the war, the movement of men and women into employ- 
ment and from one job to another was unorganised and haphazard 
in most countries. This was inefficient and costly from the point 
of view of the workers, the employers, and each country as a whole. 
It was, however, an inevitable counterpart of a depression economy 
characterised by inadequate job opportunities. When war came, 
the need for more systematic organisation of employment was 
brought into clear relief by the magnitude and urgency of war 
demands on the labour supply. One by one, therefore, the coun- 
tries at war began to develop controls of employment and to put 
into practice principles of employment organisation which now 
seem elementary, although they were neither fully recognised nor 
accepted in the pre-war years. 

Even before the actual outbreak of war, Germany had gradually 
built up an extensive system of employment control. By September 
1939, the placement and movement of almost every class of workers 
were already directed and co-ordinated by a powerful network of 
employment offices; and, since then, the controls have been made 
stricter and more widespread. Great Britain worked out a com- 
prehensive system of employment control gradually, modifying it 
from time to time in the light of experience and the constantly 
changing needs of the war economy. Similarly, in the Dominions, 
employment controls have developed slowly but steadily, along 
with the growing man-power shortage. The United States, with 
its production programme reaching a peak, is working out a pattern 
of regional and area employment stabilisation plans covering the 
whole country. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate briefly the principles 
of the controls of employment now in force to meet war needs and 
to suggest the possible significance of employment supervision in 
the immediate post-war period. The article is divided into three 
parts. The first describes present-day restrictions on engagement 
in the different countries at war; the second describes controls of 
dismissal and resignation; and the third tries to show how some 
form of employment supervision might be made a useful instrument 
of man-power policy in the transition period at the end of the war. 
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EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION IN WAR AND PEACE 


WARTIME RESTRICTIONS ON ENGAGEMENT 


Restrictions on engagement were almost unknown before the 
war. Now, however, they are in force in nearly all countries at 
war. Faced with expanding production requirements and a shrink- 
ing labour supply, most nations have found it necessary to limit, 
to some extent, the traditional freedom of employers to hire whom- 
ever they please and of workers to take up employment wherever 
they please. 

Wartime restrictions on engagement have been introduced for 
several related purposes: (1) to prevent excessive and harmful 
labour turnover caused by a variety of factors, including competi- 
tion among employers for labour; (2) to protect the labour supply 
of an essential activity, such as agriculture or mining, against the 
competition of expanding war industries; and (3) to prevent workers 
from entering employments of little or no value to the war effort 
and to direct them towards the most essential work. At any par- 
ticular stage in the war, one or more of these purposes may pre- 
dominate. For instance, Great Britain originally introduced res- 
trictions on engagement primarily to prevent the ‘“‘poaching”’ of 
skilled workers by employers in war industries, while New Zealand 
first adopted restrictions primarily to prevent workers from taking 
up non-essential work and to divert as many of them as possible 
to war work. In Australia, the original restrictions were intended 
mainly to prevent ‘‘pirating’”’, as in Great Britain; but these were 
soon amended and the diversion of labour from non-essential to 
essential work became the principal purpose. In the long run, 
however, hiring controls are necessarily directed to serve all of these 
purposes. 

During the present war, there have been three main approaches 
to the problem of restricting engagement, corresponding generally 
to these three purposes. The first approach is to restrict engage- 
ment in war industry only, leaving engagement in non-essential 
industry unrestricted. The second is to control the engagement of 
workers outside the industry or occupation to which they normally 
belong but to leave them free to move from job to job within the 
particular industry or occupation. The third is to limit engagement 
in non-essential industry without restricting engagement in essential 
industry. Thus, in the Union of South Africa, the restrictions im- 
posed apply almost wholly to engagement in basic war industries; 
and in New Zealand, the restrictions are confined to engagement 
in non-essential undertakings. Australia’s first hiring controls 
were limited to a few categories of essential skilled workers, and 
Canada began by limiting restrictions to engagement for non- 
essential work. Both countries later extended their restrictions 
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to include employers and workers generally, in essential and non- 
essential work. Germany began by limiting engagement in a few 
essential occupations before the war, and extended the restrictions 
over the whole economy at the outbreak of war. In Great Britain, 
hiring restrictions apply not only to a very broadly defined group 
of essential industries but also to all women of certain ages, regard- 
less of their proposed employment. In Great Britain and in Canada, 
special controls have been placed over the engagement of agri- 
cultural workers (men only in Great Britain) in any activity other 
than agriculture, and over the engagement of coal miners in any 
activity other than coal mining. Finally, the United States has 
extended its hiring controls steadily, keeping its programme highly 
flexible in order to meet local man-power situations. 


Scope of Restrictions 


The scope of measures restricting engagement varies consider- 
ably. In Germany, they extend to virtually all workers in all 
branches of activity. In Great Britain, they apply, with only a few 
exceptions, to all workers and employers in the engineering, ship- 
building, building, electrical installation, and port transport indus- 
tries, and to all women between the ages of eighteen and forty-one 
years.!. In New Zealand, the restrictions cover all undertakings 
considered to be non-essential in a defined area (which, however, 
includes almost every city and borough in the Dominion). In the 
Union of South Africa, the restrictions apply only to the engage- 
ment of particular categories of war workers by employers in speci- 
fied industries. In Australia and Canada, on the other hand, the 
controls cover nearly all employers and workers in essential and 
non-essential industry alike, and specific exceptions are made to 
this general rule. In the United States, hiring controls apply largely 
to workers in essential activities or occupations and to workers 
moving into employment in different labour market areas in the 
country. 

So far as Government employment is concerned, no new wartime 
restrictions appear to have been placed on these engagements in 
the Union of South Africa. In the Dominion of Canada, persons 
to be employed by a provincial Government are excluded from 
the general restrictions. In Australia, on the other hand, an earlier 
exemption given to Commonwealth and State employment was 
withdrawn by a later amendment. In Britain, Government employ- 
ment is covered to the extent that all women of certain ages must 





1 In practice, it is now almost impossible to obtain any labour (except women 
over 41) in any industry except through the employment exchanges. 
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find any kind of work only through an employment exchange; 
and in practice, by a gentlemen’s agreement, all Government posts 
are filled through an exchange or through the Appointments Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour. In the United States, Federal 
Government employment in agencies subject to the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission must conform to Manpower Commission 
policies and procedures, but State and local Government employ- 
ment is excluded except where these agencies voluntarily request 
coverage. Agriculture is specifically excluded from the restrictions 
imposed in Australia and New Zealand and is not covered by those 
of the Union of South Africa. It is specially dealt with in England 
and Scotland, Canada and the United States. Professional nurses 
are exempted in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, but they 
are, as a rule, registered and placed according to a special system. 
These three countries likewise exclude certain types of casual work 
and several other employments. An interesting feature of the 
British and Australian regulations is the exemption of older women 
from the restrictions—women over forty-five in Australia and 
women over forty-one in Great Britain—primarily in order to 
encourage employers to take on older women as substitutes for 
men and younger women. 


Nature of Restrictions 


The character of the restrictions placed on engagement also 
varies considerably from one country to another. In general, all 
countries require the prior consent of the authorities administering 
the man-power programme before an employer subject to the res- 
trictions may engage a worker and before a worker may find em- 
ployment or take up work in an undertaking covered by the res- 
trictions. 

In Germany, the consent of an employment office is required 
whenever any worker of any kind is engaged by any employer, 
except in agriculture, mining, and domestic service in households 
in which children under fourteen years of age are living.' 

Under the British system, an employer must notify a local 
employment exchange of the vacancy and engage a worker sent 
to him by the exchange; and while the worker is not restricted from 
seeking employment.direct, he must register and take up work 
only through an employment exchange. Moreover, under the 
general Order (the Restriction on Engagement Order), an employer 
may not engage any male worker whose normal employment is in 





1 The placement of domestic servants is governed by the provisions of an 
Order of 23 Feb. 1943. 
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agriculture! except for agricultural work, unless the worker has been 
submitted to him by an employment exchange. A somewhat similar 
arrangement has been made for coal mining. The Essential Work 
(Coalmining Industry) Orders provide that no employer engaged 
in or outside coal mining may engage any worker whose normal 
employment is coal mining except through an employment exchange 
or by special permission of a national service officer. In Scotland 
no farmer may engage any person for employment as an agricultural 
worker unless he has first obtained the written approval of a local 
office for the engagement of a worker of that particular class or 
description. 

In New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of South Africa, 
the onus of responsibility is placed on the employers covered: they 
may not engage or seek to engage any worker to whom the restric- 
tions apply without the prior consent of the man-power authorities. 
This indirectly forces a worker to register with and take up employ- 
ment only through an employment office. Australia uses a special 
permit system to control the engagement and employment of single, 
widowed or divorced women of certain ages in retail shops (Adelaide) 
and of domestic servants (men and women) in private homes.’ 
The employing person must have a valid permit; and the permit 
may be made subject to conditions. 

Under the Canadian regulations, an employer must not inter- 
view or engage or retain in his employ any person who has not in 
his possession a permit to seek and to accept work obtained from a 
selective service officer. The permit given to the worker may range 
from an unrestricted permit, allowing him to seek and enter any 
type of work in any undertaking and place, to a very restricted 
permit, confining him to a particular type of work in a particular 
undertaking in a particular place. Moreover, no person wholly 
or mainly employed in agriculture may take up any employment 
outside agriculture (except for active service with the armed forces 
or for temporary or seasonal employment outside an urban munici- 
pality for not more than sixty days in any year and at a time when 
this employment does not interfere with agricultural work); and 
no employer may take into his employment any such person unless 
the latter has a permit. No ex-coal miner may be employed in 
any employment outside coal mining, and no employer may retain 
any ex-coal miner in any other employment than that of coal 
mining, without the written permission of a selective service officer ; 
and no person may take an ex-coal miner into his employ unless 





1Or whose current unemployment book bears the industry letters ZTF, 
ZTG, ZVN or ZVO. 

2 No permit is required to employ only one domestic servant in any household 
for a total number of working hours not exceeding 48 in a week. 
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the latter presents a valid selective service permit to seek such 
work. And finally, no teacher in a non-profit school or college 
may be employed in any work other than teaching (with a few 
exceptions) without a special selective service permit. 

Under most United States regional and area employment 
stabilisation programmes, a worker coming from an essential 
activity must be in possession of a certificate of availability, given 
him either by his previous employer or by an officer of the War 
Manpower Commission, before finding new work. Moreover, as 
a rule, no employer may hire a worker who has not lived within 
commuting distance of the employer’s establishment except through 
the local employment office. And any worker (whether in an es- 
sential activity or not) wishing to seek or accept work outside his 
commuting area must secure a statement of availability from the 
employment office covering the locality in which he is or was most 
recently employed. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion may require that in areas of actual or threatened labour short- 
age all hiring, rehiring, solicitation and recruitment of workers for 
specified employments should be conducted solely through public 
employment offices or arrangements approved by them. Thus, a 
number of the job stabilisation programmes provide that defined 
groups of workers with critical skills may be hired only through 
the employment service, and that a “critical worker” must present 
to his prospective employer an official clearance paper from the 
employment service, even though he may also have a statement of 
availability from his former employer.' 

Flexibility is given to the general restrictions on engagement 
in several ways. First and most important is the provision that 
engagements made through approved placement arrangements 
between an employer and a trade union need not pass through an 
employment office. The British Restriction on Engagement Order, 
for example, provides for approval of the placement arrangements 
of trade unions, enabling them to sanction engagements or re- 
engagements as an employment exchange. Approval is based, 
however, on restrictive directions which safeguard priority require- 
ments. In Canada, selective service has in some cases given special 
permits to unions, allowing them to continue to place union men 
in jobs announced open by employers to a selective service office. 
The United States War Manpower Commission has continued to 
emphasise the useful role of union hiring halls. 

Secondly, the British Control of Engagement Order, covering 
women of eighteen to forty-one years of age gains flexibility by the 





1 New man-power regulations, issued in Aug. 1943, too late to discuss here, 
have considerably strengthened existing hiring controls. 
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provision that an employer may engage a woman, and a woman 
find work, through an approved employment agency as well as 
through a public employment exchange. The agencies approved 
for this purpose (which must be conducted in accordance with 
general arrangements approved, and specific directions given, by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service) handle the categories 
of placements which the employment exchanges in Great Britain 
are least well-equipped to deal with expeditiously (e.g., certain types 
of professional workers). In addition to this method of approving 
employment agencies for particular occupations, the Control of 
Engagement Order provides that a woman may be given a permit 
exempting her individually from the provisions of the Order in res- 
pect of a specified employment (or occupation). There is also provi- 
sion by which an employer may be given an exemption certificate, 
exempting him from the restrictions in respect of a particular 
vacancy or vacancies, subject to any conditions that may be speci- 
fied, for example, as to the classes of women whom he may engage. 

Lastly, several countries have adopted special measures to con- 
trol the engagement of professional, scientific and technical workers 
specially needed in the war effort; to regulate the placement of 
domestic servants; to control the engagement and allocation of 
dock workers and merchant seamen; and to meet the needs of 
seasonal industries. 

Generally, the hiring controls make exceptions for some types 
of re-engagements. Great Britain, for example, provides that, if 
re-engagement is made through approved arrangements between 
an employer and a trade union, it need not be routed through an 
employment exchange. The Canadian regulations stipulate that 
any re-engagement made under a collective bargaining agreement 
which gives preference in re-employment according to length of 
service and seniority may be made without a permit from a selective 
service officer. South Africa and New Zealand do not specify any 
exceptions for certain types of re-engagement. In Great Britain, 
Australia, and Canada, exception from the restrictions is made 
for re-engagements made (a) immediately after a period of sick- 
ness, (b) following a stoppage of work caused by a trade dispute, 
and (c) in most cases, within not more than fourteen consecutive 
days immediately following the day on which the worker was last 
employed by the same employer.! Canada adds a further exception, 
namely, any re-engagements made as a result of reinstatement 
under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act or under the 


1 The last exception was cancelled in Great Britain in the case of re-engage- 
ments in the building and civil engineering contracting industry, because it was 
found that the exception made it possible for the workers concerned to be used 
for work which was not of the highest priority. 
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compulsory transfer sections of the Selective Service Regulations.' 

In all countries except Canada, South Africa (for certain groups 
of workers), Scotland (so far as the engagement of male agricultural 
workers is concerned), and some areas and employments in the 
United States, there is no specific prohibition of advertisements 
for labour by the undertakings covered by the restrictions on en- 
gagement or of advertisements for employment by the workers 
covered. Such a prohibition is really implied in all countries, how- 
ever, by preventing employers from “‘seeking’’ to engage, as well 
as from engaging, any workers to whom the restrictions apply.” 
In Canada, however, the Selective Service Regulations specifically 
provide that no person may advertise either to offer or seek em- 
ployment except in accordance with a permit from a selective 
service officer. The officer may refuse the permit or grant it subject 
to such conditions as he considers appropriate or make such ar- 
rangements for advertising (at the applicant’s expense) as he 
deems desirable. 


Administration 


In all countries, the restrictions on engagement are administered 
by the officials responsible for other aspects of the man-power pro- 
gramme. They are administered under the General Controller of 
Labour in Germany; under the Minister of Labour and National 
Service in Great Britain and Australia; under the Minister of Labour 
in Canada; under the Minister of Industrial Man-Power in New 
Zealand; by a Controller of Industrial Man-Power under the Minis- 
ter of Defence in the Union of South Africa; and by the War Man- 
power Commission, and its regional and area man-power directors, 
in the United States. Moreover, in all countries the operative 
machinery is, of course, the network of employment or man-power 





1 Within 48 hours of the beginning of these re-employments, however, the 
employer must notify the local selective service office that the re-engagement 
has been made. 

2 In Great Britain, for example, the words “‘seek to engage’’ are interpreted 
to cover advertising either in the public press, by exhibition or a notice, or by 
circulation of a notice or letter. In Australia, it has been stated that employers 
in protected undertakings may, with the prior permission of a national service 
office, advertise their 7 hes requirements in their own names, directing appli- 
cants to apply to the national service office nearest the place of employment. 
Employers in unprotected undertakings may advertise for labour after receiving 
permission from a national service office, but in no circumstances may the name 
of the firm be revealed. Persons seeking to engage workers exempted from the 
restrictions may do so without reference to a national service office. In some job 
stabilisation programmes of the United States, advertisements for workers from 
outside the locality have to be cleared through the employment service; in others 
all advertisements must include the provision: “persons now in war work or 
essential activities will not be considered”’; and still other programmes require 
the name of the employer to be mentioned in advertisements which do not include 
reference to the use of employment service facilities by the employer. 
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offices responsible for the day-to-day administration of the general 
labour supply programme. 

Methods of inspection and enforcement of the restrictions on 
engagement vary from one country to another. All countries have 
encountered a number of difficult problems of enforcing compliance 
with the restrictions, particularly in the early stages of their applica- 
tion, when neither employers nor workers were accustomed to any 
restrictions and the employment offices were weak. On successful 
prosecution for non-compliance, penalties are fines or imprisonment 
or both. Prosecution has not been used at all extensively in practice, 
however. Germany has other methods of pressure, and each de- 
mocratic country has preferred to rely largely on educating employ- 
ers and workers with regard to their new obligations and on secur- 
ing their voluntary co-operation. Once employers and workers 
have grown accustomed to hiring restrictions, they comply with 
them as a matter of course and the problem of enforcement no 
longer presents many difficulties. More important, perhaps, is 
that in the full employment conditions of the war economy, finding 
workers or jobs through an employment office is apt to be a distinct 
practical convenience. 


WARTIME CONTROLS OF DISMISSAL AND RESIGNATION 


Most countries at war have likewise found it necessary to 
exercise supervision and control over dismissal and resignation. 
As in the case of restrictions on engagement, the extent and methods 
of control vary considerably from one country to another; but the 
measures that have been taken nevertheless have a number of 
common features.! 

Controls of dismissal and resignation have been adopted prima- 
rily in order to reduce labour turnover in essential industries to a 
minimum and to stabilise the labour force allocated to establish- 
ments within those industries. The controls are not intended to 
“freeze’’ the existing labour force of any undertaking or industry, 
but rather to prevent any unplanned migration of workers from 
one job to another. They are not intended, as a rule, to tie a worker 
to a particular employer, but rather to eliminate or reduce the in- 
terval between one job and another and to keep the worker employed 





1 The United States system is based on regional and area plans, which vary 
considerably from one region and area of the country to another. This necessarily 
affects the application of the general principles which have been set forth by the 
War Manpower Commission. See also footnote on p. 283. 

In South Africa, controls over dismissal and resignation may be applied to 
undertakings in industries declared to be controlled by the Controller of Industrial 
Man Power, but no such restrictions have actually been placed on undertakings 
in controlled industries, so far as the author is aware. 
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on work of high national priority. Nor are they intended, as a rule, 
to force an employer to continue to employ a particular worker, but 
rather to avoid the possibility that essential jobs in war plants 
might be left vacant even temporarily. They do not preclude the 
organised redistribution of labour, but they do preclude the possi- 
bility that the labour force made available for essential under- 
takings could be depleted without reference to national need. 

In purpose, therefore, the controls of dismissal and resignation 
are closely related to the restrictions placed on engagement. Both 
are a unified effort to control the mobility and placement of the 
labour available for or in war industries. Restrictions on engage- 
ment can divert labour into the industries and undertakings given 
priority. They need to be supplemented, however, by controls 
of dismissal and resignation which can retain these workers in the 
jobs where their services are most needed and enable transfer to 
other and more urgent work, where this is necessary, to take place 
in an orderly manner. 


Scope of Controls 


The scope of the controls ranges from the war sector of the 
national economy (or only part of it) to almost all sectors of the 
economy. In Australia, Great Britain, and New Zealand, controls 
of dismissal and resignation apply to munitions firms and other 
undertakings and services considered of special importance in 
the war economy. In Great Britain, undertakings or sites may be 
scheduled as essential and thereby be made subject to control. 
An undertaking may be scheduled in respect of any or all persons 
employed in it, except that part-time war workers (employed for 
not more than thirty hours per week) are not covered by the Order 
unless they are specifically included in the certificate of scheduling. 
The Essential Work (General Provisions) Order and the special 
Essential Work Orders for particular industries are now estimated 
to cover about 52,000 undertakings and about 8,000,000 workers 
in 120 different industries. In addition, the Control of Employment 
(Directed Persons) Order imposes controls over the dismissal and 
resignation of workers directed by a national service officer to take 
up work not scheduled under the Essential Work Orders, but im- 
portant to the war economy, and of part-time workers directed 
to either scheduled or unscheduled work. In both Australia and 
New Zealand, either undertakings or whole industries may be 
“protected”. The New Zealand regulations cover between 50,000 
and 60,000 workers in more than 100 classes of industry. In the 
Union of South Africa, industries may be controlled, and within 
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these industries resignation and dismissal in particular undertakings 
may be controlled. In Canada, supervision over dismissals and 
resignations applies to practically all employers and workers in 
all types of industry.! In the United States, the coverage of the 
regional and area employment stabilisation programmes, although 
varying according to the local situation, is restricted largely to 
workers engaged in essential industries and activities, workers 
with critical skills in all activities, and migrant workers coming 
into any new locality. Small establishments, State and local Govern- 
ment employment, domestic service and casual work are generally 
excluded.?. Finally, in Germany, the controls of dismissal and 
resignation apply to all contracts of employment in all branches 
of activity with specified exceptions, which are mentioned below. 

In order that an undertaking may acquire ‘“‘protection’’ in 
Australia, Great Britain, and New Zealand, the authorities must 
be satisfied that it is engaged in essential work. In Australia and 
New Zealand, no other conditions are specified. In Great Britain, 
however, establishments wishing to be scheduled under the Essential 
Work Orders must convince the Minister of Labour that the terms 
and conditions of employment are not less favourable than those 
provided by the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order, 1940, and that satisfactory provision for welfare, train- 
ing and upgrading has been or is being made.’ Before an employ- 
ment stabilisation programme is introduced in any area in the 
United States, an area man-power director must be appointed, an 
area management-labour man-power committee must be set up, 
and appeals machinery must be ready to operate. 































Nature of Controls 







The general principle common to most of the controls is the 
requirement that the man-power authority must not only be notified 
of, but also give his consent to, proposed changes of employment 


1 Exception is made for persons under 16 and over 65 years of age; persons 
employed by a provincial Government; technical personnel (covered by Special 
regulations); clergymen and priests, nurses and probationers, teachers in non- 
profit institutions; female domestic servants in homes with not more than one 
servant; students in after-school or short holiday work; persons in part-time 
subsidiary employment and casual, irregular or specified short-term seasonal 
employment; persons in hunting, trapping, fishing and fish processing, and agri- 
culture; and members of the armed forces. 

2 The principle for the coverage of agriculture is that it should be covered 
“to the extent necessary to control movements of agricultural workers to non- 
agricultural work, but it should not be covered for any other purpose except 
where agriculture is represented on the Area Management-Labor War Man- 
power Committee”’. 

® An undertaking may be scheduled provisionally for periods not exceeding 
six months at a time without the Minister being required to satisfy himself of 
these three conditions. 
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in the industries or undertakings covered. In Great Britain, Aus- 
_tralia, and New Zealand, an employer covered by the controls may 
not terminate the employment of any worker or cause or permit him 
to give his services in any other undertaking (whether essential 
or not) without the consent of the competent man-power authority; 
and a worker in an undertaking subject to the controls may not 
leave his employment without the consent of the man-power 
authority.! In Canada, however, all that is required is that an 
employer who wishes to lay off or dismiss a worker, or a worker 
who wishes to leave his employment, must give seven days’ written 
notice. In the United States, the general requirement in regional 
and area stabilisation programmes is that a worker engaged in an 
essential activity (as defined by the War Manpower Commission) 
may leave his employment only if he has obtained a statement of 
availability issued to him either by his previous employer or by a 
designated representative of the War Manpower Commission.” 

In all these countries except the United States, the standard 
period of notice to terminate an employment contract is seven days; 
but if any longer period is required under a collective agreement 
or statutory provision, the longer notice must continue to be ob- 
served. Moreover, in Canada, New Zealand, and Great Britain, 
shorter notice may be approved by the man-power authorities 
under certain conditions. The Canadian Regulations, for example, 
provide for shorter notice if the selective service officer is satisfied 
that the seven days’ notice is impossible because of a power short- 
age, health conditions, the absence from work of other workers, 
material shortages or a machinery breakdown, always provided 
that the circumstances making a week’s notice impossible were 
outside the employer’s control; or if the selective service officer is 
satisfied that the employer could not use the worker’s services in 
alternative employment.* 

No country requires notice in cases where a worker is dismissed 
for serious misconduct; but in such cases the dismissal is provisional 
only (suspension) and is subject to appeal and investigation, in 


1 This is the provision of the Essential Work Orders in Great Britain. The 
Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order, 1943, provides that the em- 
ployer of a directed person must retain the person in his employ for the period 
specified in the direction and that the directed person must not leave his employ- 
ment while the direction remains in force. Either the employer or worker may, 
however, apply to a national service officer requesting that the direction should 
be withdrawn so that the employment may be terminated. 

2 See footnote on p. 294. The plan for one of the regions (Region 7) requires 
every employer to give a termination or quit slip to a worker who is discharged 
or released. The worker is required to take this slip to the nearest office of the 
U.S. Employment Service, which will refer the worker to another employer if it 
considers the change to be in the best interest of the war effort. 

* If an employer applies for a reduction of notice affecting a trade unionist 
working under a collective bargaining agreement, the selective service officer 
must consult the representatives of the trade union before making his decision. 
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order to protect the worker from possible abuse. In New Zealand, 
Great Britain, and Australia, consent of the man-power author- 
ities is not required, as a rule, in order to permit or cause a worker 
to give his services in another undertaking in time of emergency 
for a period not exceeding fourteen days at any one time (and 
also, in New Zealand alone, for a period not exceeding twenty- 
one days in any period of three months). The Canadian Regulations 
specify various other exceptions. No notice is required, for example, 
to terminate the employment of a worker employed on building 
construction or for a worker in that industry to leave his job; or 
when a worker is laid off or dismissed because of damage to or 
destruction to the plant; or when he is called for military training 
or service; or when he has refused to accept a transfer under a 
collective agreement or practice in the industry under which work- 
ers are accustomed to transfer from their usual work to other work 
with the same employer at lower pay. In Canada, no notice is 
required to terminate an employment which has lasted less than 
one month; and in New Zealand, the controls do not apply to any 
worker whose employment has not been full-time and continuous 
for at least seven working days, or to persons on special jobs longer 
than seven days, but of short duration, who are specifically ex- 
empted by a man-power officer. 

In Great Britain, a few special provisions have been included 
in the Essential Work Orders to meet the needs of particular in- 
dustries. In shipbuilding and repairing, for example, employers 
of scheduled undertakings in the same district may be approved 
by a shipyard controller as a group for the purpose of making good 
use of available labour, and they may release workers to go to other 
employers within the group without obtaining permission from a 
national service officer, but on condition that the transfers are 
notified to the officer at the time they take place. In the building 
industry, employers may transfer workers to another site without 
permission of a national service officer for not more than twenty- 
eight days to perform certain types of urgent repair necessitated 
by enemy action, and for not more than fourteen days to perform 
other necessary work. An employer may also transfer a worker 
without permission if the worker is in a firm engaged in certain 
specified essential activities and is to go to another firm engaged 
in the same work. In the electrical contracting industry, permission 
is not required where a worker is lent for not more than fourteen 
days to perform urgent work or where a worker is moving to a job 
in an undertaking scheduled under any of the Essential Work 
Orders for a period of not more than seven days. Under the Es- 
sential Work Order covering all regular agricultural workers in 
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Scotland except male workers under sixteen years and women, no 
contract of employment may be terminated until permission has 
been given by a national service officer and written notice has 
been given; but permission to end a contract may not be with- 
held where the national service officer is satisfied that the worker 
is to enter the employment of an agricultural executive committee. 
In the coal mining industry, no person in a scheduled undertaking 
may leave his employment without permission; but the permission 
must be granted if the national service officer is satisfied that it is 
required in order to allow the worker to go immediately to another 
mining undertaking. These special provisions of the British Essential 
Work Orders illustrate some of the variations which have been 
found necessary to adapt general principles to particular indus- 
tries. In all cases, they are based primarily on agreement between 
the employers and workers concerned; and this agreement has 
really become a part of the Essential Work Orders. 

The German regulations for controlling changes of employment 
are comprehensive. No employer and no worker may terminate 
an employment contract without the permission of an employ- 
ment office unless (a) the worker gives notice while on military 
service, or (b) the parties agree to terminate the contract (with 
the important exception noted just below), or (c) the firm’s work 
is suspended for one reason or another, or (d) the worker is engaged 
as a probationer or substitute and the contract ends within a month, 
or (e) the worker works only occasionally or receives little pay and 
is consequently not covered by sickness insurance. In addition, 
in private undertakings in important war industries' no contract 
may be terminated by common agreement without the consent 
of an employment office. In other words, in the non-war sector 
of the economy, employment contracts may come to an end by 
mutual agreement of the two parties concerned, but in most parts 
of the war sector, the prior consent of the man-power authorities 
is required before any contract may be terminated. 

Most countries have established a number of conditions which 
must be observed by employers and workers in undertakings where 
controls have been placed on dismissals and resignations. In demo- 
cratic countries where the controls of employment changes are most 
far-reaching, these conditions are the most elaborate. This is part 
of an effort to place wartime restrictions on a guid pro quo basis 
and to create a balance of rights and obligations as between em- 
ployers and workers. 


1 Namely, mining; iron and steel; non-ferrous metals; manufacture of iron, 
steel and non-ferrous metal products; construction of machinery and vehicles; 
electro-technical undertakings; optical and precision goods; the chemical in- 
dustry; and transport and communications. 
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In Australia, the employer may not, except under the terms of 
an award, contract, order or determination of a tribunal, alter any 
customs or usages observed in an undertaking subject to control. 
In New Zealand, every worker in a protected undertaking is entitled 
to receive not less than a minimum weekly wage fixed for the work 
by the Minister of Labour. Where a minimum wage had not already 
been prescribed, this minimum weekly wage has been fixed at an 
amount equivalent to the worker’s ordinary weekly earnings, as 
defined, subject to a specified maximum. In order to be eligible 
for this minimum wage, the worker must satisfy any conditions 
which may be set by the Minister and must be capable of and avail- 
able for work! and willing to perform work outside his usual occupa- 
tion which can reasonably be required of him when work in his own 
occupation is not available.2 He must report for work on each 
working day at the usual time and place and perform his work “‘with 
due diligence and with proper skill and care’, complying with all 
the prescribed terms and conditions of his employment. He must 
not, during the preceding six weeks, have been absent from work 
for more than one day for any reason other than sickness, accident 
or other cause outside his control, or leave of absence to which he was 
entitled or granted.* The British provisions are somewhat similar 
to those of New Zealand. An employer is required to pay to every 
specified person under the Essential Work Orders a guaranteed 
wage for normal working hours in the pay week for workers 
paid on a time rate basis, and for a day for those paid on any 
other basis.‘ This guaranteed wage is payable on condition that the 
worker is capable of and available for work and willing to perform 
reasonable services outside his usual occupation. The guarantee 
does not hold if the worker fails to come to work during normal 
working hours; and a worker absent because of sickness is not con- 
sidered available for or capable of work. The provisions of col- 


1 If sick or absent from work for any reason within his control, a worker is 
not considered to have been available for work. The same is true during any 
period when the employer cannot give him work because of a strike, but if the 
worker does not secure his minimum wage, the man-power officer must grant him 
permission to leave his employment unless the employer makes up the wage 
deficiency. 

2 The New Zealand Man-Power Regulations also include provisions intended 
to facilitate the transfer of workers whose normal work is not available for them 
to other employment in the undertaking, whether paid at a higher or lower rate 
of remuneration. Transfers to lower paid work require the prior written consent 
of a man-power officer and are subject to appeal; and other safeguards are in- 
cluded to protect the worker against unjustified wage reductions. 

’ This does not apply to absence for not more than 3 working days if the 
worker’s total hours of work for the period exceeded his normal working hours 

for the period by not less than 20 per cent. 
* To meet special conditions in certain industries and occupations (e.g. coal 
mining, the merchant navy, cotton manufacturing, and dock labour), there are 
special agreements or provisions for securing that wages shall not fall below a 
certain level in the pay period. 
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lective agreements must be observed, for example, with respect to 
holiday payments. In New Zealand, there is a further important 
condition. Every person employed in an essential undertaking 
must be a bona fide member of the appropriate trade union; and 
if the worker refuses or fails to comply, the secretary of the union 
may ask a man-power officer to require the employer to deduct 
union dues from the worker’s wages. 

In Canada, where there is supervision over, rather than control 
of, changes of employment, the contract of employment theoretic- 
ally remains in force until the week of notice has expired. Thus, 
a worker should come to work and perform his work as usual during 
the week of notice (otherwise he is liable to dismissal for serious 
misconduct) and the employer should continue to pay his wages 
during the week of notice. The regulations do not define at what 
rate the wages are payable or what conditions the worker has to 
meet in order to receive the wages for the week of notice. The 
United States employment stabilisation plans must conform to two 
principles. First, in so far as it will not interfere with the effective 
prosecution of the war, no worker shall be required to continue in 
employment which is not suitable. Secondly, in so far as it will 
not interfere with the prosecution of the war, no employer shall 
be obliged to retain in his employ a worker who is incompetent to 


perform his assigned duties or other suitable work offered him or 
who fails to conform to reasonable shop rules and discipline. 


Procedure 


In most of these countries, applications to change employment 
must be made in writing to the man-power authority and must 
include full particulars of the reasons for the proposed change. 
In some countries, the man-power officer is required to give his 
decision within a specified period of time. In Great Britain, for 
example, the national service officer must, so far as practicable, 
either grant or refuse his permission, in writing, within seven days 
of receipt of an application to change employment. The grounds 
on which applications to change employment may be granted are 
not, as a rule, specified in the regulations controlling dismissal and 
resignation in any country, but are left to be clarified by more 
detailed instructions to the man-power officers. In Canada, a 
written separation notice is a prerequisite for the granting of a 
permit to seek work; and the permit to seek work, granted by the 
selective service officer, is the permission to change employment, 
and may be restricted or unrestricted so far as the type and place 
of other work are concerned. Likewise, in the United States, the 
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statement of availability in the worker’s possession is his clearance 
paper to change jobs, so long as he moves to essential work. Valid 
reasons for obtaining a statement of availability are generally set 
forth in the area and regional employment stabilisation pro- 
grammes.! 

In Great Britain, the granting by a national service officer 
of permission to leave one employment does not include permission 
to enter another particular employment: the actual placement in 
the new job must be carried out by the placement officers of the 
local employment exchange, since they alone are in a position to 
direct the worker in question to work of the highest priority. In 
Australia, on the other hand, the granting of permission to leave 
one job and placement in a new job are both functions of the national 
service officer.? 

In those German war production undertakings where employ- 
ment may be terminated only with the consent of an employment 
office, the decision to end any contract must be sent to the head 
of the undertaking in writing, with a copy to the worker concerned; 
and the exact date of termination of the contract must be given. 


A ppeals 


An important feature of employment control in democratic 
countries is the right of appeal against decisions of the man-power 
authorities. In Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 
local appeal boards are tripartite, consisting of three persons—a 
chairman, appointed by the competent Minister, and one represent- 
ative each of employers and workers, selected (as a rule) from 
panels of employers’ and workers’ representatives set up for the 
purpose. In the United States, local appeal committees are equally 
representative of employers and workers, with the area man-power 





1 These include the following reasons, as a rule: if a worker is discharged by 
his last employer or laid off for an indefinite period (or for 7 days or more); if 
he can establish that his present employment does not utilise him at his highest 
skill or that he is not being employed full time; if he can show compelling personal 
reasons for a change in employment (such as health, physical incapacity, etc); 
or if his employment is paid at wages defined as sub-standard by the War Labor 
Board. The plans generally include the provision that under certain conditions 
a statement of availability may be issued if it is established that the proposed 
change of employment will assist in the prosecution of war or if the worker is 
employed by an employer who is violating any provisions of a regional or area 
employment stabilisation plan. As a rule, workers are prevented under the plans 
from transferring from an essential to a non-essential activity at a higher rate 
of pay. 

2 If the worker asks for permission to leave one job for another, the decision 
normally depends on the relative priorities of the two jobs. If the job is in a 
different area, the permission of the national service officer in that area must be 
given for the engagement, and to that extent only is there any division between 
the granting of permission to leave and the placement in a new job. The New 
Zealand system is much the same. 
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director (or his representative) acting as non-voting chairman. 

The powers of the appeal boards vary. In Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada, the decisions of the appeal boards, taken by a 
majority vote are final.! In Great Britain, on the other hand, the 
appeal boards have power only to make recommendations and the 
national service officers retain the right of final decision; but in 
practice, the recommendations of the appeal boards are accepted 
unless they appear to be absolutely contrary to the national in- 
terest. In the United States, the management-labour appeal com- 
mittees make decisions by a majority vote. But if a worker or 
employer or the man-power director is dissatisfied with the local 
committee’s decision, or if there is a tie vote, the appeal may be 
carried to the regional. management-labour appeals committee. 
Final appeal may be taken up to the national level; and the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission may take jurisdiction 
over any appeal and render a final decision on it, so long as he 
takes into account the recommendations of the National Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee. 

In all countries, the procedure of the appeal boards is informal 
and conducted in a manner designed to develop the facts of the case. 
Witnesses may be brought in by the appellant, and the man-power 
officers may as a rule present their side of the case. 


Enforcement 


All countries provide penalties for non-compliance with the 
controls—fine or imprisonment or both. In no country have the 
penalties been used in more than a very small fraction of the total 
cases, however. Here, as with the restrictions on engagement, 
Germany’s methods of pressure vary, and successful administra- 
tion in the democracies depends on education and voluntary co- 
operation rather than on direct compulsion. So far as enforce- 
ment is concerned, the general provision is one empowering the 
man-power authorities to enter and inspect the employer’s premises, 
to make any examination or enquiry considered necessary for 
ascertaining whether the orders and regulations are being complied 
with, and to require the employer to keep and produce such records 
as may be necessary for enforcement purposes.” In each country, 





1 In New Zealand, if a man-power officer has reason to believe that the decision 
was obtained by fraud or that new evidence has come to light, he may refer the 
case back to the appeal committee for a a rehearing. 

* The United States regional man-power directors, if satisfied that an employer 
is violating War Manpower Commission directives or provisions of his local 
plan, may issue a direction to the local employment office or man-power director 
to issue a statement of availability to any of his workers who ask for one, regard- 
less of whether or not the ,worker would otherwise be entitled to it. This is used 
as an “enforcement club”, 
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the actual administration of the controls is vested in the authorities 
generally responsible for carrying out the man-power programme 
as a whole. 


EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION IN THE Post-WAR TRANSITION PERIOD 


Such, briefly, are the main provisions of the regulations con- 
trolling engagement, dismissal and resignation in wartime. These 
controls have been adopted to meet war needs. When the war is 
over, these needs will disappear and new needs will arise. How 
can the new employment needs of the immediate post-war period 
best be met? What type of employment supervision might be 
useful? What have we learned from our war experience that can 
stand us in good stead as we plan to readjust labour supply to the 
new structure of demand of the transition period? 

As soon as the war is over, numerous and complicated problems 
of industrial conversion will arise. Many industries will be curtail- 
ing operations. Some plants will be closing down altogether, and 
others will be reducing their activities and dismissing large num- 
bers of their workers. Other industries will be busily converting 
their activities either to their pre-war work or to other peacetime 
work. During the process of conversion and retooling, hundreds 
of thousands of workers will be laid off for months, even though 
they may not be finally dismissed. On the other side will be the 
industries whose doors will be opening up to meet mass demands 
for goods and services that have been stopped or curtailed during 
the war. Vast construction and building programmes will be set 
in motion, to move ahead with delayed building of all kinds and 
to replace deteriorated and destroyed buildings. During the in- 
dustrial change-over, many millions of men and women will have 
to shift from one industry, occupation, and area to another. In 
the non-industrial field as well, employment opportunities will 
expand considerably. The professions will be replenishing their 
ranks. Independent workers and family enterprises will start up 
or be re-established. Agriculture will be adjusting itself to new 
world demands. Along with this reorganisation, millions of men 
and women will be coming back into civil life from the armed 
forces. No matter how carefully controlled the rate of demobilisa- 
tion may be, ex-service men and women will be re-entering the 
labour market in vast numbers. 

Essentially, this whole process of moving people from the occu- 
pations of war to the occupations of peace will not differ greatly 
from the reverse process of shifting them from peace to war work. 
In some ways it may be more difficult. Superimposing military 
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demobilisation on sweeping industrial and agricultural readjust- 
ments will certainly complicate post-war employment planning. 
In some ways, however, it may be easier. The pressures may be 
less urgent. The transition may be more gradual, although this 
will depend on how the war ends and whether it ends everywhere 
simultaneously. But one thing is clear. Employment problems will 
certainly be more difficult to solve if the unity of purpose in pro- 
duction matters which has been achieved in wartime is allowed 
to disintegrate. Finally, it is essential to bear in mind the fact 
that the whole process of transition will vary considerably from 
one country to another in accordance with a number of factors. 
It will differ, for example, according to the degree of civilian and 
military mobilisation, the extent to which each national popula- 
tion has been dispersed by the war, the physical destruction wrought 
by the war, the transport, raw material supply and market posi- 
tions, and so forth. 


The Case for Employment Supervision 


Whatever the practical possibilities may be of making a gradual 
transition, the magnitude of the problem of labour transference 
remains much the same. Millions of jobs will be vanishing; millions 
of others will be appearing. In this complex employment situation, 
supervision over the employment market will be required to en- 
sure that each worker finds a job, and that he finds the job which 
most needs to be done and which he can do best. 

There are many lessons to be learned from the costly manner 
in which most democratic countries hesitantly made their way 
from peace to war. In the United States, phrases like ‘‘defence 
migration’, ‘‘priority unemployment”’, and ‘“‘conversion unemploy- 
ment”, bring up vivid memories of unnecessary waste of man- 
power, time, and resources. In Britain, many skilled workers were 
lost to the national effort for months because of a lack of supervision 
over employment changes in the early stages of the war. Every- 
where—in New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, South 
Africa, and the United States—unemployment among all types of 
workers persisted for a long time after specific labour shortages 
had developed. And in all these countries, young workers and 
others entering employment for the first time were often tempted 
to take up immediately profitable or attractive work rather than 
work of first importance in the war effort. Some of the waste of man- 
power was unavoidable under war conditions; but much of it could 
have been averted and most of it reduced by properly timed mea- 
sures of supervision over entries into and changes of employment. 
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Naturally, once the war is over, employers and workers alike 
will want to recover as quickly as possible the traditional freedoms 
which they agreed to abandon under the pressure of war needs. 
But if these freedoms are empty, to recover them would not only 
be futile but might prejudice the transition from war towards a 
constructive peace economy. Some of the pre-war freedoms— 
such as that of a young or inexperienced worker to enter into blind- 
alley employment or an overcrowded occupation—had little to 
recommend them from any standpoint. 

The freedom of a worker to move from one job to another is not 
the point at issue. His right to choose an occupational career, to 
change his employment or place of work, to improve his skill, and 
to better his working conditions, is not open to challenge in any 
truly democratic country. There is no question, therefore, of tying 
a worker to a particular private employer or of forcing an employer 
to keep a particular worker in his employment. On the contrary, 
this would certainly be undesirable from every point of view. Even 
in wartime, employment controls are not intended to ‘‘freeze’’ 
workers in their jobs but rather to direct the mobility of labour 
to serve the national interest. Still more in the transition period 
following the war, the purpose of employment controls should be 
not to order workers and employers around, but rather to supervise 
and guide employment changes so that they may correspond to 
the national need at that time as well as to individual interests. 

The real issue is this. To rebuild a peace economy in the transi- 
tion period, available jobs and available workers must be brought 
into contact with one another. Men and women who want to work 
must not be left idle and in want because of inadequate labour 
mobility and inadequate planning and machinery for employment 
organisation in the immediate post-war period. There is deep 
significance for all—for employers, workers, and Governments— 
in the recent appeal of the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service (himself an outstanding trade unionist), urging organised 
labour ‘‘to insist that the country carry on some controls for a 
considerable period’’ after the war.! The choice is between the 
limited freedom of vocational opportunity and employment charac- 
teristic of our pre-war economy and the far broader freedom possible 
through a sustained common effort aimed at making the transition 
from war to peace at as low a human cost and as efficiently as 
possible. 

Acceptance of this broader freedom as a democratic goal would 


1“Tf there is a sudden let-up’’, he said, ‘‘if we lose this discipline and the 
control that has been built up during the war, we may get back into an orgy of 
speculation and chaos such as we had at the end of the last war”’ (Daily Herald, 
13 Jan. 1943). 
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involve acceptance of some continued supervision over the labour 
market by the machinery of employment organisation in the im- 
mediate post-war period. It would mean acceptance of a greater 
amount of control than existed before the war. Supervision over 
employment will be essential to ensure, first, that each worker 
entering employment will be able to find suitable employment, 
and, second, that each worker who changes his job will have full 
knowledge of existing employment opportunities and conditions 
on which to base his transfer to other work. It may also be use- 
ful to protect employers and workers alike from arbitrary, uni- 
lateral decisions, likely to be made under the stress of uncertain- 
ties about the future, which threaten the workers’ livelihood, on 
the one side, and the productive operations of management, on the 
other. Some system of employment supervision can therefore be 
advantageous to employers and workers alike. And so long as there 
is positive management-labour co-operation with the man-power 
authorities at every level of activity, and so long as representative 
appeal boards function effectively, any controls that may be agreed 
upon will be democratically administered and suited to practical 
industrial requirements. 

The whole of this argument is, of course, predicated on the exist- 
ence of sufficient job opportunities in the immediate post-war 
period. Otherwise, it would hardly be necessary to have controls 
over entries into or changes of employment. But even assuming 
that employment can be kept at a high level, men and jobs must be 
brought together. No matter how carefully plans are made in 
advance, there will probably be a surplus of workers ready and 
able to move into some industries and activities and a shortage 
of suitable workers for other industries and activities. In some 
areas, there will be too many workers; in others, there will be too 
few. Just because our employment objective is useful work for all 
who wish it, it is necessary to consider the types of employment 
supervision which might make a useful contribution towards meet- 
ing the labour requirements of an economy making a difficult 
transition from war to peace. 


The Direction of New Workers into Employment 


To be more specific, there will be a vast problem of helping 
young workers and inexperienced workers of all ages to find their 
way into suitable jobs in the transition period. The retention of 
some supervision over the labour market might mean that all 
workers entering employment for the first time would be required 
to find jobs only through a public employment office. The employ- 
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ment service would thus be responsible for the placement of all 
new entrants into the labour market. 

By far the largest group of new workers would, of course, com- 
prise the young people just starting their working life. A require- 
ment to find work through an employment office would not mean 
that these young people would be ‘‘ordered’”’ to take this or that 
job regardless of their own wishes in the matter. If they knew 
what they wished to do and where they wished to work, the role 
of the employment office would be merely to help them get into 
those jobs and to record the placements. If they did not know 
what they wished to do and where they wished to work, the office 
could give them an accurate idea of suitable employment or train- 
ing possibilities and direct them into the available jobs best adapted 
to their desires and skills.' Adequate vocational guidance for 
young workers—and for all new entrants into the employment 
market regardless of their age—should be a first principle of post- 
war employment organisation. Moreover, successful placement 
work does not stop with recording a placement on employment 
office files. It involves a certain amount of follow-up work to ensure 
that new entrants are in fact in satisfactory jobs. 

In the vast majority of cases, an obligation for new workers 
to go through an employment office would not be a restriction. 
It would be a practical convenience. It would go far towards pre- 
venting the waste and misdirection of youth-power that was so 
prevalent in the pre-war period. It would also help to promote 
efficiency in the economy as a whole, since new workers, instead 
of trusting to luck, would be directed to jobs on the basis of a 
careful analysis of immediate and longer-term labour requirements. 


Supervision over Changes of Employment 


For the many persons who wish or are forced to change from 
one job to another in the transition period, the problem is more 
difficult. Too much supervision and control of employment changes 
would give rise to too much rigidity in the labour market. On the 
other hand, a certain amount of supervision and control will be 
essential in the months following the end of the war. The exact 
amount would have to be worked out in each country on the basis 
of national economic needs, the character and traditions of the 
labour force, and, last but not least, the type of provisions included 
in the collective agreements made between employers and workers. 


1 A vocational guidance officer in New Zealand, Mr. H. G. DorrincrTon, stated 
recently, for example: ‘Greater use is now being made of the facilities offered 
by vocational guidance, but their work could be made much more valuable if 
every boy and girl leaving the schools went through their hands” (New Zealand 
National Review, 15 May 1943, p. 12). 
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Control or supervision over changes of employment is designed, 
for one thing, to prevent the depletion of the labour supply avail- 
able for important activities and to reduce unnecessary turnover. 
Immediately after the war, there will be some industries in some 
countries where the total labour force will have to be maintained 
or expanded and turnover will have to be reduced in the interests 
of economic reconstruction. 

A good example of this is the building industry in Great Britain. 
Migration out of the industry and excessive turnover among skilled 
building workers might throw a monkey-wrench into all the im- 
portant plans being made for this industry in the transition period 
following the end of hostilities in Europe. Some control over the 
flow of labour within and out of this key industry will certainly 
be essential, therefore.! In this particular case, the system of con- 
trol can perhaps be developed from the war system of control. 
The wartime controls were built up on the basis of collective bar- 
gaining and have resulted in a carefully worked out structure 
of rights and obligations. Each restriction imposed on workers 
under the Essential Work Order for the industry is balanced by 
some corresponding obligation on building employers, as regards 
wages and working conditions, for example. The special need for 
flexibility and mobility in the industry’s labour force has been 
met by special provisions concerning the transfer of workers from 
site to site and from area to area. At the same time, great progress 
has been made in decasualising employment and providing security 
of employment and income to the workers, a generally stable labour 
supply to the employers, and a more efficient industry to the country 
as a whole. This has not been done by abolishing collective agree- 
ments between the two sides of the industry. On the contrary, 
it has been built up upon this structure. Another example of a 
particular industry in which immediate post-war conditions may 
demand employment supervision is the port transport or longshore 
industry. Efficient execution of the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gramme for meeting the basic needs of the peoples of Europe and 
Asia will depend to no small degree on well-organised systems 
for loading and unloading ships. In many countries, the war has 
brought tremendous improvements in dock labour organisation 


1 The General Secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives has stated, for example: “I feel that many of the wartime controls 
will have to stay, at least for a while, for the sudden release of restrictions without 
countervailing action may do harm. It is the fashion in some quarters to decry 
control; no one, of course, wants control for its own sake, but neither does one 
want decontrol for its own sake. The purpose to be served has to be considered. 
There can be no adequate and orderly system of reconstruction without control 
of personnel and material, especially where choice has to be made and priority 
decided.” (‘‘Training for the Building Industry”, by R. Coppock, in Labour 
Management, Apr.-May 1943, p. 45.) 
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which can be useful in the transition period. In both of these in- 
dustries, building and port transport, control of employment has 
been linked with regularisation of employment and income. In 
this field as well, the war has forced a great deal of progress which 
should be retained for solving the problems of the immediate post- 
war period. Agriculture and mining are other examples of activities 
where some form of employment supervision may be essential for 
reconstruction. Here, the purpose would not be to prevent turnover 
within the industry so much as to keep the general labour force at 
a high enough level so that the world does not fall short of food 
or fuel or other basic commodities. 

Control or supervision over employment may also be neces- 
sary to ensure that employment changes take place in an orderly 
manner. This will be a particularly acute problem in the transition 
period after the war, when vast numbers of workers will be moving 
from one job to another. The absence of efficient machinery for 
ensuring orderly transfers of workers would lead to confusion and 
chaos in the whole employment market. 

Here it might be useful to draw a distinction between individual 
displacements and mass lay-offs or dismissals. In the case of mass 
lay-offs or dismissals, much can be suggested by the experience 
of the United States in the early stages of the defence programme. 
The principles of the United States ‘Buffalo plan” and of some 
of the plans put forward by the United Automobile Workers for 
dealing with mass lay-offs in Detroit during the conversion of 
plants from peace to war work, for example, are principles which, 
if put into practice, might be useful in countering mass displace- 
ments in these and similar areas after the war. In Great Britain, 
war experience has provided many useful clues for coping with 
shifts of hundreds of workers from one factory to another. By 
practical co-operation between the management and workers’ 
representatives and the employment offices of the Ministry of 
Labour, the actual transfers have been made as easy as possible 
for everyone concerned. The technique of organising these changes 
of employment is one which can certainly carry over into the post- 
war period. Australia, too, has had useful experience in planning 
the supply and transference of the labour needed to carry out 
Allied Works Council projects. 

There are several prerequisites for dealing effectively with large- 
scale labour displacements. First, the local offices of the employ- 
ment service must have prior notification of the probable extent 
and timing of the dismissals and lay-offs and of the probable dura- 
tion of the lay-offs. Second, they must have detailed information 
on what the workers to be displaced can do and whether or not 
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they could move to jobs in other areas if necessary. Third, they 
must have accurate data on all other employment opportunities 
in the area and outside it as well. Fourth, they must be in a position 
to mobilise all community resources—in particular, employers and 
workers—and to obtain from these groups active advice and assist- 
ance on retraining and re-employment. Fifth, there must be ade- 
quate provision for allowances or benefits for displaced workers 
during any unavoidable period of idleness or any period of retrain- 
ing; and these allowances or benefits should be designed to encour- 
age occupational mobility or to tide a worker over a lay-off period, 
whichever should seem the more sensible in the specific employment 
situation. 

i So far as actual changes of employment are concerned, it would 
undoubtedly be useful, therefore, if advance notification of any 
large-scale lay-offs or dismissals were required from all employers or, 
if this proved to be too difficult to administer and enforce, from 
employers in the particular industries likely to be most affected. 
This would give the employment service an opportunity to look into 
the situation, to survey the skills of the workers to be displaced, 
to mobilise community resources, and to arrange for the retraining 
and placement of the workers. The objective would be to avoid 
throwing large numbers of workers on the employment market at 
one time before practical plans had been made for absorbing them 
in other work. 

Individual displacements can be handled more easily through 
the normal machinery of the employment service. No special 
burden would be thrust upon the employment offices and they 
could deal with each worker’s case as it arose. Nevertheless, here 
too, prior notification of terminations of individual employment 
contracts would give the offices a useful breathing spell in which to 
direct their machinery towards meeting the worker’s needs. 

In the transition from war to peace, therefore, it might be useful 
to require that at least a week’s notice of all dismissals, lay-offs, 
and quits should be given to the man-power authorities. Excep- 
tions could be made for many industries and activities where it 
seemed unnecessary to require notice of individual terminations 
to be given to the employment offices (many peacetime non-essential 
industries, for example), for industries where a seven days’ notice 
seemed too long or too short, or for particular circumstances which 
might arise in any industry. The principle of requiring notice is 
already included in most collective agreements and in the legisla- 
tion of some countries. The obligation to send a copy of this notice 
to the employment office as well would merely be an extension of 
this principle. It would not protect a worker from arbitrary dis- 
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missal, but it would give him at least a week during which the 
office could help him to find other suitable work, training or re- 
training. It would not tie a worker to any job, but it would give 
the employment office a chance to see that he found a suitable 
new job and to eliminate or reduce any interval between the two 
jobs. It would not force an employer to continue to employ a 
“‘misfit’” in his shop. And it would not protect him from the loss 
of a trained worker, but it would give him a chance either to try 
to persuade the worker to change his mind or to replace him. 

Some countries might find it useful to go beyond this simple 
requirement that notices of termination of employment should 
be given to the man-power authorities. They might wish to allow 
these authorities to retain some more positive control over changes 
of employment in some basic industries during the immediate post- 
war period. 

Where employment is terminated by mutual agreement between 
the employer and worker concerned, or is ended by one party and 
not contested by the other, there would clearly be no need, in time 
of peace, to require any third party to look into the matter. But 
where one party alone—either the employer or the worker—wishes 
to end the employment contract, in other words, where the decision 
is unilateral, the situation is quite different. In such circumstances, 
the requirement that this decision should be sifted through an 
employment office before it becomes final might have a number 
of advantages in certain basic industries during the reconstruction 
period. These industries might not be the same as those which 
have been subject to the most far-reaching controls during the war. 
They should be those in which there is a distinct shortage of suitably 
trained workers available to do work which must be done. The 
worker would be protected from dismissal by his employer until 
a man-power officer had discussed the proposed action with both 
sides. The employer would be protected from “pirating’’ or the 
unexpected resignation of a trained worker until the worker’s 
proposal to leave his employment had been filtered through the 
man-power authorities. 

Such a system of supervision of changes of employment would 
introduce stability of employment not as an end in itself but as a 
reasonable part of employment policy in a time of complicated 
transition. Highly organised industries in a good many countries 
have already accepted many of the principles included in super- 
vision over dismissals and resignations, partly as a result of pre- 
war collective bargaining experience and partly as a result of war 
experience of employment controls. In Great Britain, the applic- 
ability of the principles of the Essential Work Order in the post- 
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war transition period is being given serious consideration by the 
Government and by employers’ and workers’ organisations. The 
British Minister of Labour and National Service has urged manage- 
ment and labour to retain the principles on which the Essential 
Work Order is based. 


Here is a foundation, he said, on which to work, even though it has been 
introduced as an Order in wartime. I wish I had had the advantage of it at the 
end of the last war to assist in securing stability instead of the chaos which existed 
when peace came about. . . I believe that it is of great industrial value and can 
be a complement to the new developments in industrial relationships which have 
come into being in the last few years.! 


The General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain placed his ideas on record in a recent article, 
in which he linked guaranteed work and wages with restrictions on 
a worker’s right to leave his job at will and an employer’s right to 
dismiss him. He wrote: 


The Essential Work Order is, I believe, with us for some years to come, and 
I imagine that its removal will be gradual rather than sudden and complete. 
Employers and workers will have to co-operate in making it workable as some- 
thing very like a permanency, and that should not be an impossible task. Its 
most revolutionary features are guaranteed weekly wages and the restriction 
of promiscuous dismissal. The first is obviously just, and has proved to be prac- 
ticable. The second, I would point out, is restriction, not prohibition. Even 
now the restriction is not absolute; the national service officer can, and frequently 
does, give his consent to a change of employment or staff. Should we . . . necess- 
arily oppose the retention in the structure of industry of an officer with similar 
powers as a lasting factor? 

If a system can be devised whereby workers could leave their jobs if they 
wished, but only after consultation with a disinterested official of the Ministry 
of Labour, and only if he was assured that the resignation would harm neither 
the worker himself nor anyone else (think of this in connection with young workers 
eager to throw up steady, progressive jobs for the glitter of evanescent high 
wages), it might not be a bad price to pay for a guaranteed wage and indemnifica- 
tion against unfair dismissal. 

Members of a trade union are, of course, fairly well protected against unfair 
dismissal, but we have no objection whatever to having our hands strengthened 
by State action.? 


* * * 





1 Speaking at Aberdeen on 30 April 1943, at the Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress, the British Minister of Labour said: 


It has been agreed that everything given up by the unions shall be restored 
at the end of the war, and a Bill giving that effect has been placed upon the 
Statute Book. . . But I suggest to the unions that they should consider their 
attitude very carefully. Some of the things which have been introduced 
during the war have been invaluable to the workers and should not be given 
up. It might well be that if there were some careful consideration of the 
relative positions, some of the things that the unions have given up they might 
not desire back (Daily Herald, 1 May 1943). 


2 Tribune (London), 14 May 1943, pp. 11-12. 
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It is not at present possible to go beyond the stage of thinking 
about the problems of supervision over employment in the transition 
period and of attempting to work out in general terms some kind 
of equitable system which will seek to bring together the various 
interests of employers, workers, and the national economy. Each 
country will have to base its policy on its estimation of the problems 
which the transition period will bring. The more advance considera- 
tion these problems receive, the more widely they are discussed by 
employers’ and workers’ organisations as well as by Government 
officials, the more chance will there be of finding constructive 
solutions. 

Much of the success of any system of employment supervision 
which be may worked out for the immediate post-war period will 
depend on the smoothness and efficiency with which the employ- 
ment machinery operates. Before the war, much that would have 
been useful in the field of employment policy could not be applied 
because of the weakness and immaturity of the employment offices. 
During the war, these offices have gained experience of the greatest 
value for the transition period. In a country with extensive war 
experience, the machinery would probably be adequate to the task 
of employment supervision. In a country with less experience, 
however, the machinery might be quite inadequate to any such 
burden. Obviously, no measures should be taken where they could 
not be administered properly. In such circumstances, they could 
only lead to chaos and discontent instead of removing them. But 
the necessity for some type of employment supervision immediately 
after the war gives added urgency to the task of keeping the employ- 
ment service machinery at its wartime strength in countries where 
it has been vastly improved to meet war needs, and of continuing 
to build up and improve this machinery in countries where it is only 
now beginning to play a responsible part in the national economy. 

Another factor conditioning the success of any policy requiring 
prior consultation with regard to certain types of changes of em- 
ployment would be the attitude of the national organisations of 
trade unions and employers. Where collective agreements include 
provisions governing dismissals and resignations and provide for 
appeals machinery and other procedural matters, this machinery 
could easily be made the machinery of employment supervision 
for the undertakings or industries concerned, subject only to the 
formal approval of the man-power authorities and their manage- 
ment-labour advisory committees. In Great Britain, the Ministry 
of Labour may already make use of well-established industrial 
machinery set up by employers and workers as an alternative to 
the machinery of appeal under the Essential Work Orders. 
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Certainly, in no circumstances would the principles of employ- 
ment supervision replace or supersede arrangements made by 
collective bargaining. They would be based upon these arrange- 
ments, where they exist, and could supplement and reinforce them 
in some ways. And where no collective agreements yet exist, em- 
ployment supervision of this type would not prejudice the develop- 
ment of positive labour-management collaboration culminating in 
an agreement. Employment controls which are not worked by the 
unions and managements themselves would very soon cease to 
correspond to the realities of industrial life. 

The problem of employment supervision in the transition period 
is only one small part of the vast problem of post-war employment 
organisation. These controls are essentially an instrument of man- 
power policy. As such, they may serve the negative purpose of 
preventing a mad scramble for jobs once the war is over. On the 
positive side, they may tremendously facilitate the task of shifting 
millions of workers from war to civilian production and of re- 
integrating in civil life millions of men and women from the armed 
forces. Their value for the future will certainly vary greatly from 
one country to another. In some countries, they have become 
almost a commonplace of industrial life during the war. In others, 
heated arguments about their war application are still in progress. 
Moreover, peacetime employment supervision may not be a con- 
tinuation of wartime supervision. It will be essential, however, to 
find some constructive relation between what has gone before and 
what will be needed, and to try to use the successes and mistakes 
of the war period as a guide for future policy. 








Social Planning in Sweden 


For some years a Government committee in Sweden, under the 
chairmanship of the former Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Bernhard 
Eriksson, a Social Democrat, has been engaged in the preliminary 
work on a radical reform of the country’s social measures, with a view 
to co-ordinating the various forms of protection and making them more 
effective. The far-reaching enquiries which are needed have not yet 
been completed, but considerable progress has been made in different 
fields and six interim reports have already been published, the last of 
which—dealing specifically with questions of organisation and setting 
forth certain fundamental principles—ts analysed in the present article. 


When the Social Welfare Committee of Enquiry was first set 
up by the Swedish Minister of Social Affairs in January 1938, its 
intention was to complete its investigations into the main features 
of the future system of social welfare before taking up questions of 
organisation for final treatment. But in 1942 the Riksdag again 
raised the question of a more rational subdivision of the country 
for purposes of local administration (of the existing communes, 
the units of local government, no less than 523, or 21.7 per cent. of 
the total number, have a population of under 500, and 1,171, or 
48.7 per cent., under 1,000) and the Committee accordingly decided 
that it would be advisable to submit its suggestions for the solution 
of the problems of social welfare organisation without further 
delay; they are contained in its recently published sixth Report. 
To provide the necessary background for judging these questions, 
the Committee naturally felt that it ought also to set forth its con- 
ception of the principles of the future social welfare system, and a 
chapter of the Report, analysed below, is therefore devoted to this 
subject. It is pointed out, however, that the survey had to be of a 
summary character and could embody only the results of the 
Committee’s preliminary deliberations; a detailed report will not 
be ready until certain enquiries, especially in the field of social 
insurance, have been completed. 


QUESTIONS OF ORGANISATION 


Before considering the Committee’s views on the principles of 
social reform in Sweden, it should be noted that the body of the 
Report is based on two draft Bills prepared by the Committee, one 
relating to ‘‘social welfare areas’’ and the other to social boards. 





1 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET: Socialvdrdskommitténs betankande VI: Utredning 
och forslag angaende socialvirdens omorganisation m.m. Statens offentliga utred- 
ningar, 1942: 56 (Stockholm, 1942). 229 pp. 
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The first Bill would make it possible to combine the smaller com- 
munes into social welfare areas, comprising, for example, 3,000 to 
4,000 persons, should this be considered necessary for the efficient 
administration of social welfare. Such an area would take over 
the functions relating to social welfare and general public health 
which used to belong to its constituent communes, but in other respects 
the activities of the communes would not be affected by the forma- 
tion of the area. According to the draft Bill on social boards, the 
activities of the existing social welfare agencies should be central- 
ised by setting up a social board in each commune to take over the 
duties of the poor relief board, the pensions board, the temperance 
board, the unemployment committee, and the family allowance 
board. If, however, the activities of the social board in a particular 
commune are sufficiently extensive to justify the existence of special 
boards for these various functions, their appointment would be 
allowed. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Committee draws attention to the fact that the social 
welfare activities of the community have undergone vigorous 
development and change in Sweden during the last thirty years. 
Before the introduction of the General Pension Insurance Act of 
1913, poor relief was practically the only form of direct or indirect 
relief undertaken by the public authorities. Apart from this, em- 
ployers were required to a certain extent to assist their employees 
in the event of sickness, accident or old age. The 1901 Accident 
Compensation Act, which did not make insurance compulsory, 
provided for compensation at very low rates and was defective 
also in other respects. There was only one field in which the State 
subsidised voluntary social insurance, that of the sickness funds. 

The Pension Insurance Act of 1913 began that process of de- 
veloping and extending social welfare which has continued ever 
since and has led to a widely ramified system of measures for relief, 
protection, and welfare. The national pension scheme was im- 
proved on various occasions: the benefits were extended by an 
increase in pension rates, the limit of other income not deducted 
from the pension was raised, and income from other pensions was 
placed in a privileged position in this respect. The Accident Com- 
pensation Act of 1901 was replaced in 1916 by an Insurance Act 
extending the employer’s liability and increasing the benefits for 
injured workers and their surviving dependants. New legislation 
concerning the sickness fund system was introduced, providing for 
substantial State subsidies. The allowances for the children of 
disabled persons introduced in 1918 were increased and extended 
to cover also the children of widows. By a special Act the com- 
munity ensured that children born out of wedlock and children of 
divorced and separated women receive maintenance grants when 
the person liable for their maintenance fails to fulfil his obligations. 
Women with small or no means are given assistance before, during, 
and after childbirth, through maternity allowances and maternity 
benefits. By means of State subsidies to unemployment funds and to 
the relief activities of local authorities, and by the organisation of 
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public works, assistance in some other form than that of poor 
relief was provided for the unemployed. 

Through these and other measures, a considerable body of social 
benefits were brought into being side by side with the system of 
poor relief, replacing it in part and in part extending the scope of 
public assistance. As the new branches of social welfare were 
formed on different occasions, and without any connection with each 
other, a variety of agencies were created for their administration, 
with a consequent splitting up of social administration which 
entails a number of drawbacks. It also became clear that the 
line adopted some decades ago was more difficult to follow than 
was expected at that time. It is still the case in Sweden that the 
only branches of social insurance proper are the compulsory old- 
age pension and industrial accident insurance schemes and the 
voluntary sickness insurance and unemployment insurance schemes. 
That the old-age pensions are inadequate is a well-known fact. 
About 39 per cent. of the persons in receipt of supplementary pen- 
sions! in towns, and 22 per cent. of those in rural areas, have to eke 
out their pensions with poor relief. The membership of the recog- 
nised sickness funds is also unsatisfactory. Only about 40 per cent. 
of the population aged 16 years and over enjoy the protection of 
belonging to such a fund. As regards the recognised unemployment 
funds, their membership is steadily rising and is expected soon to ex- 
ceed 600,000, but there is still a long way to go before all wage 
earners are covered by these funds. 

If there is to be a social welfare reform of the comprehensive 
character indicated by the Committee’s terms of reference, the 
question of the capacity of the community and its citizens to bear 
the resulting costs is of fundamental importance. In the present 
circumstances, it is not possible to judge either what the economic 
situation of the country will be at the end of the world war, or how 
industry will develop and what means of livelihood and of paying 
taxes individual citizens will have. But the Committee does not 
think that these circumstances justify a failure to engage now in 
the very important task of planning social welfare, making an 
inventory of existing problems and investigating the various tech- 
nical methods of solving them. Precisely under present conditions 
it is a matter of urgency to prepare a programme for social relief 
and assistance activities, worked out as far as possible in every 
detail, in which the different tasks to be performed are weighed one 
against the other and the different forms of protection co-ordinated, 
so as to make it possible to bring about a rational organisation of 
the whole system. Similarly, the Committee does not consider 
that existing circumstances are a reason for refraining from giving 
effect at least to substantial parts of the plan. 

To the extent that such a plan includes measures of an organ- 
isational character, it is likely that it will produce the conditions 
for a more economical administration of social welfare activities. 
Moreover, the creation of a unified system will of course to some 
extent entail only a redistribution of the community’s expenditure 

1 In the Swedish pension scheme, the basic pension depends on the contribu- 


tions paid, while the supplementary pension is granted out of public funds on the 
basis of need. 
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on social welfare. At the same time, however, the reform must 
widen the scope of the protection given. In the present situation 
it is impracticable to estimate what the real increase in public 
expenditure will be after the introduction of social reform on a 
large scale. It should also be noted that important parts of the 
Committee’s work of investigation have not yet been completed. 
Although that work is based on the premise that the new system 
of social welfare must be unified, this does not exclude the possibility 
of detaching certain parts of the plan for independent solution 
without affecting the framework of the system as a whole, should 
such action be found necessary and practicable in special circum- 
stances. 

The Committee’s view is that one of the main objects of a 
modern system of social welfare must be to help to bring about 
social security for the citizens of the country (a line of thought 
similar to that found in the present British and American discus- 
sions). If so, more attention than hitherto will have to be paid to 
the preventive aspects, besides which the system will take in sec- 
tions of the population who used not to be affected at the time 
when the public authorities aimed primarily at relieving want. 
Moreover, the demographic situation in Sweden demands that 
questions of population policy should be given direct and positive 
consideration in any system of social welfare. At the same time 
the system must not lead to any blunting of the individual sense 
of responsibility. 

It is now generally agreed, says the Committee, that the pre- 
ventive aspects cannot be given their full due in a social welfare 


system which is based mainly on a discretionary test of need in 
individual cases. On the other hand, it is obvious that no system 
can do without this form of relief; but if other branches of social 
welfare are extended, its scope can clearly be limited. 


Insurance or Assistance 


The Committee of Enquiry has gone into the question of the 
position of social insurance in a social welfare system. As an alter- 
native to insurance, it outlines a system of direct allowances, pay- 
able according to specified rules and without the means tests charac- 
teristic of poor relief, and financed out of tax revenue. Such a 
system would of course have great advantages, for example, simpli- 
fied organisation and reduced administrative expenses. Under 
this system, the cost would be met by all members of the com- 
munity in proportion to their taxable capacity, and there would 
therefore be no question of demanding contributions, correspond- 
ing to insurance contributions, from the lowest-income groups. 

The choice between social insurance and a system of fixed 
allowances paid out of tax revenue is very largely one of finance. 
In Great Britain, where the same problem arose in the drafting of 
the Beveridge Plan, advocacy of the social insurance principle was 
definitely given preference. In Sweden the situation seems to be 
different in some respects. The tax-free income limit is lower, and 
the idea of social insurance has comparatively little tradition 
behind it, two reasons which in themselves explain why it is not 
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equally natural here to base social welfare on a universal insurance 
system. There is a further point, namely, the allocation of social 
insurance costs. In Sweden the costs of the old-age pension scheme 
are divided between the insured persons and the public authorities; 
and if a general sickness insurance scheme is introduced, the Com- 
mittee holds that the same method should be followed. The em- 
ployers make no contribution to the existing sickness funds, and the 
Committee does not find any change of principle called for in this 
respect even though the scope of the insurance may be widened. 
As regards compulsory unemployment insurance, the question is 
somewhat different. Such a scheme would comprise only employed 
persons, and the Committee considers that there are strong argu- 
ments in favour of dividing the insurance costs between the insured 
persons and their employers, with a contribution from the State. 
Hence, if the various insurance costs are divided in the manner 
suggested, the Committee believes that there would be considerable 
administrative difficulties in the way of organising social welfare 
as a universal insurance scheme. 

Nevertheless, the Committee holds that the self-help which 
social insurance implies is so important to the individual and to the 
community that the principle of insurance must be given a con- 
siderable place in the future system of social welfare in Sweden. 
The fact that even the low-income groups will have to share in 
the costs of insurance is not regarded as a serious argument against 
the principle of insurance. Instead, the system of taxation should 
be designed to adjust the individual citizen’s contribution to public 
expenditure as closely as possible to his capacity to pay. Even if 
the low-income groups are given complete or substantial exemption 
from taxation, their sense of community with the rest of the popula- 
tion is strengthened if they have an opportunity to contribute to 
the welfare measures which are directly intended to protect them 
in the event of sickness or unemployment and in old age. Even 
if only a limited part of the cost of a particular form of benefits 
is met out of voluntary or compulsory insurance contributions, in- 
surance has the advantage, as compared with financing the scheme 
solely out of tax revenue, that the persons who receive the benefits 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they have themselves con- 
tributed towards them. These psychological factors should not 
be under-estimated. Moreover, experience seems to show that the 
possibility of restricting expenditure is greater when recourse is 
had to the insurance principle. 

Besides, it should not be forgotten that in a system of direct 
public assistance based on fixed allowances paid out of tax revenue 
and on a means test, the income limit will have to be fairly low for 
reasons of expense. But in some circumstances persons in the in- 
come groups just above the limit may happen to need assistance. 
With an insurance scheme based in principle on the members’ own 
contributions, the State, by subsidising the scheme, can indirectly 
give the members valuable support also in these cases. Hence the 
Committee sees no reason to depart from the insurance principle 
where it is already in operation; but it is not in favour of extending 
it to the system of children’s allowances. 

With these considerations in mind, the Committee has examined 
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the existing social insurance measures with a view to determining 
whether the various branches should be recast in order that they 
may meet present requirements more adequately, and also whether 
they can and should be extended to cover other needs as well as 
those now being met. 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance. 


As regards the voluntary, State-subsidised sickness insurance 
scheme in the first place, the Committee considers that, even 
though the membership of the sickness funds may be rising, 
yet it will not reach the level that would be desirable from the social] 
standpoint and for purposes of co-ordination with other branches of 
social welfare, more particularly as experience suggests that the 
under-privileged sections of the population, who are most in need 
of insurance, will to a great extent remain outside. Further, the 
protection afforded to members must in some respects be unsatis- 
factory, especially as regards the amount of the cash benefit. Many 
members will have to turn to poor relief for assistance even in cases 
of short illness. If sickness insurance is to be able to perform its 
function fully, the sickness funds will have to satisfy certain mini- 
mum demands as regards both their membership and the benefits 
granted. A necessary condition appears to be the introduction of 
compulsory membership. The Committee is accordingly enquiring 
into the question of compulsory sickness insurance, and in this 
connection it is also studying the question of co-ordinating sickness 
and accident insurance in certain respects. It is hoped that the first 


enquiry will be completed and a report submitted during the first 
half of 1943. 


Revision of the National Pension Scheme. 


The Committee’s terms of reference also include the question 
of old-age pensions. Among the points on which revision is to be 
considered is that of establishing a more satisfactory ratio between 
the pensions of single persons and of married couples. Another 
question is that of special supplements to pensioners who are crip- 
pled, bedridden or otherwise helpless. A further point to be recon- 
sidered is the treatment of earnings in settling pension claims. The 
question of introducing some form of rent allowance is to be con- 
sidered, and along with it that of altering the rules for the making 
of communal pension grants. The classification of localities by 
cost of living is also to be reconsidered, and in this connection the 
Committee will also re-examine the question of children’s allow- 
ances. 

Another point to be taken up by the Committee when the 
enquiry into sickness insurance has been completed is the Riksdag’s 
request for an enquiry into compulsory accident insurance for per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, handicrafts, etc. 


A More Uniform Unemployment Policy. 


At the present time the measures for the relief of unemployment 
are highly disparate. One of the most urgent and at the same time 
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most difficult tasks of the Committee is to draw up guiding prin- 
ciples for future unemployment policy with a view to attaining 
uniformity in this field. To begin with, it has taken up for enquiry 
the question of compulsory unemployment insurance. Not until 
this enquiry has shown whether such a system, suited to Swedish 
conditions, can be introduced, and some idea has thus been obtained 
of the scope of an unemployment insurance scheme, will it be pos- 
sible to reach a decision as to the rest of the public measures for 
unemployment relief and, in particular, as to the development of 
the principle of providing work rather than maintenance and the 
introduction of locally financed cash benefits side by side with 
insurance and work relief. Certain details, such as the treatment 
of seasonal unemployment, will need thorough investigation. 
Another point to be considered in this connection is the future 
position of the placing system. The enquiry into all these compre- 
hensive and difficult problems will probably not be completed 
until the end of 1943 at the earliest. 


Unification of Insurance. 


As already indicated, the Committee considers that there would 
be considerable difficulties in the way of combining the separate 
branches of social insurance under a single insurance agency. It 
holds that the administration of sickness insurance should be 
entrusted to local sickness funds, thus retaining the existing organis- 
ation, which has been built up on the voluntary principle. The 
present voluntary unemployment insurance scheme, organised in 
trade funds belonging to the trade union federations, covers the 
whole country. If insurance is made compulsory, it is unlikely 
that the funds will continue to be able to limit their activities to 
the members of particular trades, and they will have to comprise 
all persons in employment who are liable to insurance. The risk 
covered is in this case so variable as between different trades and 
localities that it would hardly be possible to adopt a system of 
autonomous local funds. 

In view of the evolution of social insurance to date in Sweden 
and the experience gained, the Committee therefore concludes that 
its extension will have to be effected through separate agencies 
for the different branches of social welfare. Perhaps experience in 
Sweden and in other countries will show later that such great 
advantages are to be gained from merging the different branches 
of insurance into a single scheme that the present objections will 
lose weight. Hence the attitude adopted by the Committee is not 
to be regarded as final. 


The Reform of Child Welfare 


Side by side with the above enquiries, the Committee is prepar- 
ing for the reform of the child welfare system. As regards children’s 
homes and the care of foster children, it hopes to be able to submit 
a report and recommendations in the middle of 1943. It proposes 
to consider later other child care questions and the revision of the 
system of maternity assistance (maternity allowances and maternity 
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benefits), and at the same time it will investigate whether the child- 
birth allowances given to women with small means are properly 
adjusted. 


Disappearance of Poor Relief 


In the future Swedish system of social welfare a form of relief 
based on a means test will still be needed. The term “poor relief’ 
should be abolished for purely objective as well as psychological 
reasons, and the Committee suggests that the new form of relief 
should be described as ‘‘social assistance”. The preventive aspects 
should be given more attention than hitherto. It is especially im- 
portant that persons in need of assistance should be given an op- 
portunity to work. In the case of young people, in particular, it is 
of great importance that the unemployed should be provided not 
only with maintenance but also with vocational training and help 
in getting work. The infirm, the disabled, and the convalescent 
also need to be helped to get, not so much some temporary support, 
as vocational training and retraining and a place in the processes 
of production. In all activities of the kind indicated here, there 
should be much more recourse to the collaboration of the medical 
profession than has hitherto been the case. If assistance is given in 
accordance with these principles, it will be possible gradually to 
convert the present poor relief system, which has consisted far too 
much in the passive payment of allowances, into an active and living 
form of social assistance. 

By the extension of the system of social welfare, direct relief 


will acquire an even more supplementary character than it now has. 
It is not possible, therefore, to draw up any limits for it in detail 
until the present enquiries into a more effective system of social 
insurance have been completed. 








The Employment of Prisoners of War 


in Germany 


A recent issue of the Review contained an article describing in 
general outline the regulation of the conditions of employment of prison- 
ers of war in relation to the Geneva Convention of 1929.' At the present 
time Germany is unquestionably the country in which prisoners of war 
are employed on the largest scale, and the Office has therefore thought 
it useful to supplement this general survey by such additional details 
as are available from official sources concerning the German view of 
the use to be made of prisoner labour in the present war, its organisa- 
tion, and the actual treatment of the prisoners. Although the regulations 
concerning the employment of prisoners are constantly being amended, 
and must, moreover, be considered in relation to their application in 
practice, a study of the existing texts nevertheless reveals some character- 
istic and comparatively enduring features, which form the subject of the 
following article. The information on which it is based relates solely 
to the prisoners of war who are employed within the territory of the 
Reich in connection with the German war effort, as substitute labour 
enabling German workers to be released for other service. 


ORGANISATION 


Number and Occupational Distribution of Prisoners 


Semi-official accounts of the employment of prisoners of war? 
published some time ago, and therefore to some extent already 
out of date, pointed out that the number of prisoners employed 
in Germany was not as large as might have been inferred from the 
figures of prisoners taken reported in the war communiqués from 
the western and eastern fronts. At the time to which this observa- 
tion relates, the number of Polish prisoners still held in camps was 
very small; neither the prisoners from the Netherlands nor those 


from Norway had been transferred to the Reich; and some French - 


prisoners had been released, while others had been left in occupied 
territory. 

The number of prisoners of war employed in Germany has 
varied from time to time in the course of the war, but has steadily 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 169-196: 
“The Conditions of Employment of Prisoners of War: The Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929 and its Application’’. 

2 Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 15, 25 May 1941, Part V, p, 256: ‘“‘Der Kriegsge- 
fangeneneinsatz im zweiten Kriegsjahr”, by Dr. Hox. 
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tended to increase; at the beginning of 1943 the total number of em- 
ployed prisoners was about 1,750,000.!_ The types of work done 
by prisoners have also varied, their qualifications having been 
subject to constant review with the object of securing the most 
productive and efficient use of their abilities. Indeed, the whole 
system of organising the employment of prisoners of war, described 
in outline in the following pages, aims solely at using prisoner 
labour to the best possible advantage, a fact which necessarily 
influences the prisoners’ fate. 

When the first masses of Polish prisoners reached Germany in 
1939, the German authorities immediately set out to make effective 
use of them. The majority were farm workers and the grain harvest 
was over, but in spite of the lateness of the season nearly 300,000 
Polish prisoners were employed in harvesting other crops, and thus 
helped to secure Germany’s food supply. During the winter, 15 
per cent. of these prisoners were transferred to forestry and land 
clearance work or employed in industry. In the following spring, 
however, many were again shifted back to agriculture, leaving only 
9 per cent. of employed prisoners in other employment. 

Later, the Balkan campaign provided the German authorities 
with a vast supply of farm workers, from Yugoslavia in particular, 
who had to be used according to their qualifications. This reinforce- 
ment of the agricultural labour force led to the reclassification of 
the other prisoners, mainly the French, who were capable of employ- 
ment in industry either immediately or after a period of training. 
Flying squads were formed for urgent work needed to meet special 
circumstances or seasonal requirements. Factors to be taken into 
account in allocating this labour were not only the priority due to 
German workers for the jobs in which they could be used most 
profitably, but also the supply of foreign civilian labour, and later the 
large-scale settlement schemes planned for eastern Europe, for 
instance, for workers from the Netherlands. At the beginning of 
1940 nearly all the prisoners were employed in agriculture and 
forestry, but the proportion employed in these branches had fallen 
to 65 per cent. by the middle of the year and to 52 per cent. at the 
beginning of 1941, that is, in winter. 

A constant effort was made to sort out specialised workers for 
employment in building construction, the metal industries, forestry, 
mining, and other industries. While during the slack season in 
agriculture nearly half the prisoners were employed in non-agricul- 
tural work, the position was naturally reversed in summer. 

A card index showing the prisoners’ individual qualifications 
was made on the basis of interrogation, examination, and tests, 
intended partly to bring to light misinformation, whether deliberate 
or inadvertent. To complete the sorting-out process, the authorities 
made every effort to concentrate the prisoners suitable for employ- 
ment in particular regions, for instance, miners in the mining areas 
and specialised workers in the vicinity of undertakings where they 
could be most effectively used. The difficulties attendant on the 


1 This figure, based on official sources, is given by Professor E. KuLIscHEeR 
in a study of wartime population displacements in Europe, to be published 
ei by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE in its series of Studies and 

ports. ; 
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organisation of the employment of these prisoners can be appreci- 
ated when it is remembered that it involves the provision of trans- 
port, at a time when priority for all means of transport is claimed 
for military needs, as well as the supplying of guards, interpreters, 
and quarters. 


Organisation of Camps 


The camps are divided into two kinds: camps for officers, who 
are employed neither as workers nor as supervisors (Offizierlager, 
abbreviated to Oflag), and central camps for non-commissioned 
officers and men (Mannschaftsstammlager, abbreviated to Stalag), 
from which labour is recruited. All the latter camps contain tens 
of thousands of prisoners, and are described by Roman figures 
followed by letters, as for instance, Stalag XIV B. The formation 
of labour detachments (Arbeitskommandos), as provided for by the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention of 1929, enables most of the 
prisoners to be allocated in small groups to agricultural or industrial 
work, and, where facilities are available, to be housed near or even 
at their place of work. Labour detachments are units of at least 
20 men and rarely number more than 100. 

There are also transit camps (Durchgangslager, abbreviated to 
Dulag), at which a preliminary sorting out is done, and Frontslager. 
The latter are not, as might be inferred, camps situated near the 
front, but those in occupied territory. Prisoners confined in them 
may enjoy certain advantages, such as the benefit of local customs, 
which may make them less homesick, familiar food, and payment 
in their own currency. The latter measure simplifies the question 
of the transfer of pay, but is not always wholly to the prisoners’ 
advantage, since the official rate of exchange in the territory of the 
detaining Power is high. These camps, in France at least, have been 
progressively evacuated and the prisoners transferred to Germany. 


Collaboration between Military Authorities and Employment Services 


Germany has not merely employed prisoners of war on a casual 
basis, as dictated by the hazard of military operations. The mobili- 
sation of prisoner labour has been organised as part of the general 
mobilisation of man-power for the execution of the economic pro- 
gramme laid down in the Four-Year Plan, under the authority of 
the General Controller of Labour appointed by a Decree of 21 
March 1942.! 

So far as the organisation of the employment of prisoners in 
Germany is concerned, the most striking innovation made during 
the present war is the collaboration of the German employment 
services with the Army High Command. The latter retains the 
ultimate authority over this special type of labour, which is still 
regarded as military labour, but all questions concerning the alloca- 
tion, output, and pay of the prisoners, and in particular their incor- 
poration into the German war economy, must be settled by agree- 
ment with the general employment services organised by the 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 462. 
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Ministry of Labour, now under the authority of the General Con- 
troller of Labour. 

At the regional and local levels alike, the employment offices 
are represented in the camps and collaborate with the military 
authorities, who consult them, and who are thus relieved of all the 
technical aspects of a task which they could hardly perform satis- 
factorily alone, in addition to their responsibility for all the prac- 
tical administration of the camps. 

An officer for employment (Arbettseinsatzoffizier) is attached 
to each camp and is responsible for all matters relating to the em- 
ployment of the prisoners, while the various employment offices 
are represented by a civilian employment service. Close collabora- 
tion between the two ensures the necessary co-ordination between 
the military authorities, which retain control of the prisoner in every 
respect, and the civilian employment services, which are responsible 
for seeing that he is used to the best advantage of the German war 
economy. General directions for the employment of the prisoners 
are laid down by the Army High Command, in agreement with the 
Ministry of Labour. Undertakings requiring prisoner labour may 
apply only through the proper employment office.’ All applications 
are examined by the Ministry of Labour, and, if approved, are 
passed on to the employment service for action. The employment 
service then tries to fill the orders through its representatives in 
the various camps. 

Labour detachments, which are attached for administrative 
purposes to a camp controlled by the military authorities, are also 
within the jurisdiction of the employment service from the tech- 
nical standpoint. 

From time to time instructions concerning the use of prisoners 
of war are published by the Ministry of Labour and communicated 
to all the central authorities and organisations concerned.? 

In organising the employment of prisoners of war as part of the 
general organisation of labour supply, the employment service 
aims at making the best possible use of prisoner labour, and this 
involves exacting hard work from every prisoner. On the other 
hand, certain favourable provisions of national legislation may be 
extended to the prisoners as provided by the Geneva Convention. 
Thus, employing undertakings are obliged to insure them against 
occupational accidents. Prisoners are not, however, insured against 
sickness or invalidity, care during sickness being the responsibility 
of the camp authorities. 

To appreciate clearly what is involved in organising the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war, it must be remembered that this type of 
labour, recruited on the battlefield, is of a very special kind. The 
last word in regard to prisoners always lies with the military author- 
ities, without whose consent no changes can be made in the condi- 
tions of employed prisoners, for instance, by the employer. Never- 

1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 21 Apr. 1942, p. 179. Cf. also International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 463. 

2 Cf. General Circular of the Ministry of Labour, dated 10 July 1940, con- 
cerning the employment of prisoners of war (Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 21, 25 July 
1940, Part V, p. 384), and also two Notifications of the Ministry of Labour dated 
31 July and 20 Aug. 1941 ( Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 24, 25 Aug. 1941, Part I, 
pp. 365 and 368). 
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theless, as already noted, the military and civil authorities collabor- 
ate methodically and continuously to secure the best possible output 
from prisoner labour. 

The reclassification of the French prisoners is an example of 
the spirit in which the employment offices have approached their 
task.! There was in Germany a shortage of labour among skilled 
building workers and in the metal and mining industries, and even 
in forestry. The French prisoners, like those of other nationalities, 
were mostly agricultural workers, since specialised workers of the 
kind needed had not as a rule been sent to the front. In 1940 only 
3.5 per cent. of the prisoners from the western front, not all of them 
French, had been suitable for employment in the building industry, 
and 6.5 per cent. in the metal industries. From the beginning of 
1941 a great effort was made to comb out all the specialised workers 
who might have escaped the first investigation. In some cases train- 
ing was given. The authorities in charge of the card index of occupa- 
tional qualifications estimated that at that time 75 to 80 per cent. 
of the prisoners taken on the western front had been reclassified 
in their original occupations, the proportion being 80 per cent. in 
the case of metal workers. Side by side with this reclassification, 
however, it was necessary to provide substitutes for the transferred 
workers in agriculture, where they had acquired some experience 
and training in the course of several months’ employment. 

Thus the main tasks of the employment offices were to find as 
many prisoners as possible for employment in industry, subject 
however to the necessity of providing ample labour for agriculture 
at the harvesting season (at least before the campaigns on the 
eastern front, which opened up a new source of agricultural labour 
supply); to keep available a large supply of labourers to be drawn 
upon for emergency work in the construction of roads and railways; 
and to form flying squads at short notice to meet certain require- 
ments. 

The instructions of the Ministry of Labour pointed out that, 
while prisoners should not be employed on work having direct con- 
nection with the operations of the war, forbidden by the Prisoners 
of War Convention of 1929, they should always be employed with 
due regard to the necessities of war and on work important for 
the war effort (kriegswichtig). The employment of prisoners for 
other purposes is strictly forbidden; for instance, on laying out 
public gardens, sports grounds, pleasure grounds, or building public 
monuments, unless it can be proved that no other labour is available 
for the work. Employers who fail to conform with these instructions 
may have the allowances for the maintenance of the prisoners sus- 
pended, or even the prisoners themselves withdrawn without any 
substitute being provided. It is pointed out that prisoners of war 
are an exceptional and extra source of labour which must on no 
account be used extravagantly, but must be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the war economy which it would be criminal not 
to use sparingly. The employment offices are the authorities res- 
ponsible for seeing that these directives are observed, and for ensur- 
ing that the limits beyond which the employment of prisoners 





1Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 15, 25 May 1941, Part V, p. 258. 
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would be prejudicial to German civilian labour are not overstepped, 
since, where output and skill are equal, preference must always 
be given to German, or even to foreign civilian workers. The em- 
ployment offices must also see that the labour market is not dis- 
turbed by the mass intake of prisoners, a problem which scarcely 
arises at present owing to the constantly unsatisfied demand for 
fresh labour for the war economy. 

Side by side with the extension of the employment of prisoners 
of war, the work of each individual prisoner is tending to become 
harder, and each one is required to put forward his maximum effort. 
The instructions to employers constantly stress the obligation to 
obtain a maximum output. In fixing rates of pay for prisoners of 
war, however, account is taken of the fact that they can hardly 
be expected to work with the same zeal as German workers. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


In the course of time, the civilian and military authorities have 
found it necessary to define the legal and administrative position 
of prisoners of war, both in its main lines and in matters of detail. 


The Employment Relation 


The circular of the Ministry of Labour dated 11 July 1940, 
already quoted, pointed out that there is no contract of employment 
between the employer and the prisoner, but only a contract between 
the employer and the military camp authorities. At the outset, 
actual contracts for the transfer of personnel were made; such 
contracts, however, were not governed by ordinary law, but by 
special rules quite separate from the general provisions of contracts 
of employment. Later, a Decree issued by the Army High Com- 
mand on 20 March 1942! laid down that in future such contracts 
between the camp authorities and the employer were unnecessary. 
The conditions governing the transfer of personnel would be con- 
veyed to the employer by a notification, which might be amended by 
the military authorities according to circumstances, in particular 
as regards the rate of pay. The employer would merely have to give 
a written acknowledgement of the number of prisoners allotted to 
him and to state that the provisions regulating their conditions of 
employment had been brought to his notice. 

While the employer usually receives from the camp authorities 
compensation for his expenditure on maintenance, quarters, guards 
(when provided by him), and other services, he has to pay the 
prisoners’ wages to the camp authorities under conditions which 
are described below. The instructions issued therefore necessarily 
define the conditions under which these rights and duties are to be 
fulfilled. In principle, the prisoner is allotted to the employer for 
an unlimited period; as a rule, 14 days’ notice is given to the em- 
ployer of the recall of any prisoner by the camp authorities, in order 
to enable arrangements to be made for the reorganisation of the 
work. In urgent cases, the military authorities may decide, or the 
employment office recommend, that a prisoner should be transferred 


1 Idem, No. 12, 25 Apr. 1942, Part I, p. 208. 
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without notice, compensation or replacement. The employer may 
not lend prisoners to any other undertaking, except to provide 
urgent temporary assistance in agriculture.' 

Labour detachments usually consist of 20 workers, or 10 for 
agricultural work. Some exceptions are allowed under the respon- 
sibility of the employer, who must provide supervision and under- 
take to see that the prisoners are assembled at night at their quart- 
ers. Undertakings wishing to have less than 20 or 10 prisoners, 
as the case may be, must combine their applications and make 
joint arrangements to discharge their responsibilities. 


Pay and Deductions 


The rules laid down by the military authorities require that 
the food and quarters provided by the employer must be good and 
adequate, and must be paid for in accordance with a fixed scale. 

In theory, a prisoner performing paid work for an employer 
outside the prisoners’ camp must provide for his own board and 
lodging, and a deduction is therefore made from his pay? for this 
purpose. The Geneva Convention of 1929 provides for the conclu- 
sion of agreements between the belligerents to determine the pro- 
portion of the prisoner’s pay which may be deducted, but such 
agreements appear to be the exception rather than the rule at pre- 
sent. The deduction may be variable, moreover, even if the normal 
rate is known’, so that in considering the earnings of prisoners of 
war a distinction must be maintained between gross earnings and 
the net amount remaining to the prisoner’s credit after the cost of 
his board and lodging has been deducted by the employer or the 
camp authorities. This is particularly important when comparing 
the earnings of prisoners with those of German workers. Generally 
speaking, since the deduction for maintenance is part of the wage, 
just as the maintenance expenses of a civilian worker are taken 
into account in assessing his earnings, the rates indicated must 
be regarded as referring to total earnings, irrespective of deductions 
for board and lodging. Where, in exceptional cases, a prisoner 
working for a private employer is lodged in a camp, the employer 
has to refund the prisoner’s maintenance expenses to the camp, 
besides paying the balance of the wage due when the deduction 
has been made. On the other hand, when it is specified that board 
and lodging are to be provided by the employer, it must be under- 
stood that the employer himself makes the necessary deduction 
from the prisoner’s pay. 

According to official data concerning gross wages, that is, before 
the prescribed deductions are made, the wages of prisoners of war 
are reckoned on the basis of 60 per cent. of the wages of German 

1 The conditions governing the loan of prisoner labour are laid down in a 
Circular of 27 May 1942, dealing in particular with wages and reimbursements 
to the employer. Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 17, 15 June 1942, Part I, p. 288. 

2 In July 1940, the rate of deduction was 0.80 marks for food (0.15 marks for 
breakfast, 0.40 marks for dinner, and 0.25 marks for supper), plus 0.20 marks 
for lodging. For a prisoner held under ordinary law, the food allowance is only 


0.40 marks (Basler Nachrichten, 9 June 1942). 
8 In referring to the remuneration of prisoners of war, a term signifying com- 


pensation or indemnification (Entgelt, Vergiitung) is generally used in preference 
to ‘‘wages”’ (Lohn). 
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workers performing an equal amount of work per hour in the same 
occupation. The explanation given for this lower rate is that a 
prisoner, for various reasons, is not capable of the same output 
as a German worker. Further, prisoners are exempt from the pay- 
ment of a 10 per cent. tax payable by all German workers, which 
in their case is paid by the employer. In case of piece rates, bonus 
rates, or special arrangements, a prisoner should normally receive 
80 per cent. of the standard rates. Special regulations roughly 
based on these principles have been laid dowa for particular indus- 
tries, such as public works and forestry, with particulars of the 
methods of calculation.! 

In practice, the rate of pay for the work of prisoners of war 
depends on the value which the detaining Power attaches to their 
work and on the extent to which they are assimilated to the coun- 
try’s own workers in the same occupation, subject of course to the 
deductions already indicated. In spite of all attempts made to 
reclassify them or train them for industrial work, many of the pri- 
soners are still employed in agriculture, where wages are low. 


Other Conditions 


According to the instructions issued to employers, the conditions 
of employment of prisoners should in theory be the same as those 
of German workers. It is specified, however, in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1929, that the time spent on the journey 
to and from work must be included in working hours, which should 
be neither longer nor shorter than those of German workers. The 
same principle of assimilation to German workers applies in respect 
of the weekly rest and Sunday work. The increasing effort demand- 
ed of all labour under wartime legislation, however, means that the 
provisions of the Convention are not always strictly applied on 
this point.’ 

In the event of a prisoner’s sickness, the employer is no longer 
responsible for paying his wage to the camp authorities, since no 
work is performed. He must, however, continue to provide the sick 
prisoner with board and lodging until his admission to hospital, 
and is not supplied with a substitute during this period. This rule 
also applies in the event of accidents or loss of time due to weather 
conditions, except in the case of such urgent work as building and 
road construction, for which special rules are laid down. 

Neither the employer nor his agents may take any disciplinary 
action against the prisoners, who are wholly under the control of 
the camp authorities in this respect. 

Lastly, wherever possible, prisoners working in an undertaking 
must be kept separate from other workers. They should not be 
allowed to have contact with the foreign labour employed, and in 
particular, civilian workers from their own country, mainly for 


reasons of security. 








1 For further particulars of the wages paid to prisoners of war in Germany, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, loc. cit., p. 191. 

2 For the measures concerning the hours of work of prisoners of war in Ger- 
many, cf. Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 205. 





Juvenile Labour in Wartime in the 
United States 


“The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such limita- 
tions on the labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation 
of their education and assure their proper physical development”’ is 
one of the principles originally laid down by the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, and the I.L.O. has consistently 
tried to promote its application. Here, as in other fields, war has led 
to a relaxation of the standards achieved by gradual improvement in 
the past, owing to the constantly increasing demand in the belligerent 
countries for extra labour to expand war production and to replace 
workers called up for the armed forces; but at the same time, there has 
been a genuine effort to maintain all practicable standards of protec- 
tion for juvenile labour. 

These features are exemplified by recent experience in the United 
States, and readers of the Review may therefore be interested in the 
information collected in the following article concerning the extent and 
nature of the wartime employment of children and young persons in 
the United States, and the modifications in existing standards which 
it has entatled. 


New problems in the field of child labour have had to be faced 
in the United States ever since the outbreak of war in 1939, and 
more especially since 1941.! 

A large number of children have entered employment in in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture as a consequence of the steady 
growth of war production and of the drafting of many adult workers 
into the armed forces. Child labour has been drawn on to meet 
the shortage of labour in war industries and food production and 
for the civilian needs of the industrial and urban centres which are 
rapidly growing in cities and around plants engaged in war pro- 
duction. Child labour legislation has followed a double trend: on 
the one hand, it has been necessary to enlarge the available sources 
of labour by relaxing the regulations concerning the conditions of 
work of minors, both on the State and, to a lesser degree, on the 
Federal level; on the other hand, in order to prevent thoughtless 
or improper use of child labour, the Federal agencies have issued 
statements of general policy, and have published advisory recom- 
mendations concerning the employment and welfare of children in 
industry. Plans have been adopted for the division of school child- 
ren’s time between school and work and for the organisation of 





1 For earlier information concerning wartime policy on the employment of 
minors, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 564 
and 568; Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 350. 
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youth labour groups in agriculture, the existing laws having been 
found inadequate to meet the situation, especially in respect of 
conditions of work and the compulsory school age and school 
attendance. A number of States have strengthened their existing 
regulations, extended legal protection to new types of work, or 
enacted new child labour laws. 

A summary of these various developments is given in the follow- 


ing pages. 
VOLUME AND NATURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS 


General Estimate of Number Employed 


Estimates based on the Federal Census show that in October 
1942 the number of employed minors between 14 and 18 years of 
age had reached a total of 2,000,000. This figure does not include 
children employed in vacation work during the summer; it is esti- 
mated that in July 1942, when school children were working, more 
than 3,000,000 were employed.' In April 1943 roughly 500,000 
children aged 14 and 15 years and 1,500,000 aged 16 and 17 years 
were employed in all classes of work.’ 

Exact figures concerning the employment of children are obtain- 
able only from a combination of a variety of reports, all of which 
indicate an increase. 

According to estimates based on sample surveys made all over 
the United States in April 1943, one child out of every eight in the 
14 and 15-year age group was employed part time or full time, 
compared with one out of sixteen in April 1941, and one-third of the 
16 and 17-year age group compared with one-sixth in January 
1941. 

The rate at which young people entered the labour market 
during the years 1940, 1941, and 1942 is shown by the number of 
boys and girls under 18 who applied for social security account 
numbers, thus indicating that they had obtained, or were about 
to obtain, an employment covered by the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme, which covers most types of work except agricul- 
ture and domestic service. For both sexes together, the number 
of applications was 166.9 per cent. higher in 1942 than in 1940. 
The increase was greater in the case of girls than of boys (201.2 
per cent. compared with 146.9 per cent.); and for both sexes there 
was a striking rise in the number of applications from the groups 
under 16 years, the increase over 1940 being 400.6 per cent. for boys 
and 784.1 per cent. for girls, or 473.9 per cent. for both sexes to- 


gether.® 
Number of Employment Certificates Issued 


Records of employment certificates do not provide information 
on the employment of minors in every class of work. The child 


1 Cf. Ella Arvilla Merritt: “Trend of Child Labor, 1939 to 1942”, in Monthly 
Labor Review, Mar. 1943, pp. 450-467. 

2U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LazBor, CHILDREN’S BurEAU: The Child, June 1943, 
p. 179. 

3 Ibid. 
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labour provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
apply only to work in factories producing goods for interstate com- 
merce, set a basic minimum age limit of 16 years for employment; 
employment certificates are required for young people between the 
ages of 16 and 18. For other types of work, State laws which require 
certificates do not usually apply to domestic service and agriculture; 
in some States most of the non-factory work done after school 
hours or during vacation, even by children 14 and 15 years old, is 
unregulated, and nearly half the States do not require age cer- 
tificates for children 16 and 17 years old. 

However, reports on the issue of employment and age certifi- 
cates made by the States to the United States Children’s Bureau 
indicate that more than 250,000 children between 14 and 18 years 
old entered their first full-time or part-time jobs in 1940, and more 
than 500,000 in 1941. For the first six months of 1942 the figure 
was over 300,000, and for the period from July to December 
incomplete reports suggest that this figure was greatly ex- 
ceeded. 

The number of certificates issued to minors aged 16 and 17 
years in 1941 was more than double the total for 1940. For 
the first six months of 1942, the increase was 62 per cent. over the 
total for the same period in 1941, and in the last six months of 1942 
more than 250,000 children of 16 and 17 years started new jobs, 
this representing a fourfold increase over the corresponding period 
in 1940. During the first six months of 1942, the number of children 
in the 14 and 15-year age group (40,000) who took jobs during 
vacation and outside school hours was three times as high asduring 
the corresponding period in 1940. 

The reports for 1942 show striking increases in some cities and 
States. The following are instances of the percentage increase over 
1940 in the total of employment certificates of all kinds—‘‘regular”’ 
certificates, permitting minors to leave school and go to work, 
and ‘‘vacation’”’ or ‘outside school hours”’ certificates—issued to 
minors 14 and 15 years old during the first half of 1942: District 
of Columbia, 713 per cent.; Tennessee, 325 per cent.; Philadelphia, 
289 per cent.; Illinois, 250 per cent. Similar instances for the 16 
and 17-year old group during the same period are: Rhode Island, 
1,285 per cent.; Missouri, 933 per cent.; Maine, 825 per cent.; 
District of Columbia, 734 per cent.; and Illinois, 608 per cent. 

For the whole of 1942, the increase over 1940 was 541 per cent. 
in Pittsburgh and 530 per cent. in New Orleans in the case of cer- 
tificates issued to children 14 and 15 years old, while for the older, 
16 and 17-year, group, maximum increases were 838 per cent. in 
Oregon, 471 per cent. in Indiana, 385 per cent. in Philadelphia, 
and 384 per cent. in Baltimore. 

Federal certificates of age issued in four States—Idaho, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Texas—to provide acceptable evidence 
of age under the child labour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act show that in these States also there has been a big increase in 
the employment of minors 16 to 17 years old, to whom such cer- 
tificates are mainly issued.'! 





1 Ella Arvilla MERRITT: loc. cit., pp. 453 and 459-462. 
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Increase of Illegal Employment 


Reports of employment and age certificates issued to young 
persons between 14 and 18 years old, obtained by the Children’s 
Bureau from States and cities, do not reflect illegal employment. 
Surveys made by the Children’s Bureau as regards the application 
of the Federal legislation revealed that between January 1939 and 
June 1942 more than 7,200 minors were found illegally employed 
in violation of the child labour provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Between June 1941 and June 1942 more than 4,000 
children were found iMegally employed, this being twice as many 
children, and involving twice as many undertakings, as in the pre- 
vious year. Reports of inspections of fruit and vegetable packing 
sheds in 1942 give examples of the employment of children as young 
as 8 or 10 years of age on night work up to 11.30 p.m. and children 
under 16 working 58 or 64 hours a week.! 

In 1942, reports of the Children’s Bureau stated that illegal 
employment had increased by 132 per cent. compared with the 
previous year, and that 75 per cent. of the children concerned 
were under 16 years of age, 37 per cent. under 14, and 12 per cent. 
under 12.? 

In four big defence cities in Connecticut, a survey of the child 
labour situation among pupils of junior and high schools, cover- 
ing more than 17,000 children, was made by means of question- 
naires, all distributed on the same day, which had to be filled 
in by each child in school. Out of the total number, more than 
4,700 boys and girls were employed outside school hours, exclusive 
of those in domestic service and street trades, and 1,000 of them 
were illegally employed, being under 16 years of age. Out of 4,689 
employed high school students, 306 worked till midnight or later 
after a full day’s attendance at school. Children from 12 to 15 
years old, both girls and boys, worked up to 60 hours a week. 

The surveys in schools have been extended to a number of cities 
by the Federal Children’s Bureau, State Departments of Labor, 
school authorities, or private agencies such as the National Child 
Labor Committee. Reports on these surveys show that an increas- 
ing number of children are working in violation of State and 
Federal child labour laws, in respect both of the kind of work per- 
formed and of the conditions of employment. Instances are cited 
in which, for five days a week and sometimes on Saturdays as 
well, many children under 16 are employed part time in manufactur- 
ing occupations, or work late at night, from 5 to 11 p.m.; girls of 
16 work from 3 to 11 p.m. after a day at school, youths 16 to 17 
years old are employed on the night shift. 

All surveys reveal children working outside school hours from 
20 to 40 or 60 hours a week, from 3 hours to 9 hours a day, on three, 
five, and even seven days a week, and a greater proportion of 14 
and 15-year old children than of the 16 and 17-year old group 
working later than 10 p.m. on one school day or more. 





1 The Child, Oct. 1942, p. 56. : 
2 Report of an interview with Miss B. McConne 1, Director of the Industrial 


Division of the Children’s Bureau, reprinted from Collier's, 24 Apr. 1943, by 
The Carpenter, May;1943, p. 3. 
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In Baltimore, out of the total number of children having jobs, 
53 per cent. were under 16, 17 per cent. under 14, and some as 
young as 11. In Connecticut 20 per cent. were under 16 and in 
Seattle 27 per cent. between 13 and 16 years old.! 


Occupations Entered by Children 


The effect of the child labour provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is to limit the employment of minors of 14 and 15 years 
of age to establishments which do not produce goods for interstate 
commerce and to a small number of non-productive occupations in 
interstate factories. In addition, 15 States have established a mini- 
mum age of 16 for work in factories, so that comparatively few 
children under 16 are employed in factory work. But the number of 
children going to manufacturing establishments is on the increase. 
In the first six months of 1942, more than 8 per cent. of the total 
went into factory work, compared with 5 per cent. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. The effect of the legislation is to drive a large 
stream of children into various occupations which require little or 
no training, such as cashiers in lunch rooms, helpers in filling stations 
or garages, messengers, delivery boys, pin boys in bowling alleys, 
and waiters. An increasing number of children are thus employed in 
wholesale or retail commercial establishments. The number of 
certificates delivered for all types of employment in the first six 
months of the year rose by 137 per cent. over 1940 in 1941, and by 
108 per cent. over 1941 in 1942. In the past, many of the children 
in the 14 and 15-year age group went to newsboy work (29 per cent. 
in 1940), but as a consequence of the opening up of new opportuni- 
ties in department stores, and in service industries such as garages, 
restaurants and recreational centres, or in agriculture, where in 
most States no certificate is required, the proportion of newsboys 
among children of that age group is decreasing; it fell to 20 per cent. 
in 1941 and as low as 10 per cent. for the first six months of 1942. 
The same decrease is noticeable in the number of certificates issued 
to miners of the same age groups for work in domestic service; the 
proportion of girls 14 and 15 years old entering domestic work 
dropped from 80 per cent. in 1940 to 59 per cent. in 1941. 

In contrast, a large and increasing proportion of children of the 
16 and 17-year age group are entering manufacturing industries. 
In 1940, 37 per cent. were employed in that class of work, and in 
1941, 41 per cent., many of them in war plants and textile factories. 
A third of the total number were employed in retail and wholesale 
establishments as sales employees, junior clerks, or errand boys, 
but most of these employment certificates were for work outside 
school hours and vacation work; in 1941 only 27 per cent. of the 
regular certificates for minors aged 16 and 17 years were issued for 
work in trade. 

The general movement of child labour in the 16 and 17-year 
age group, for both girls and boys, is towards industrial work and 
industrialised agricultural establishments—for instance, textiles, 





1 The Child, June 1943, pp. 174-177; U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, CHILDREN’S 
pot Protecting the Health of Young Workers in Wartime (Publication No. 
1, 1943). 
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shipyards, and canning factories. As most States do not require 
certificates for agricultural work, the number of children employed 
in agriculture cannot be ascertained, although, according to in- 
complete reports, it is steadily increasing.’ 


Part-Time Employment of Children of School Age 


The continuous influx of children into employment appears to 
be partly responsible for the alteration in the figures for school 
enrolment, which has been greatly affected. Since the outbreak of 
war in 1939, high school enrolment, after rising slightly in 1940-41, 
fell substantially in 1942-43. The total enrolment figure, which 
was 6,601,444 in October 1939 and 6,713,913 in October 1940, 
went down to 6,142,000 in October 1942.? 

Moreover, surveys carried out in high schools and technical 
schools in many cities show a wide extension of the part-time 
employment of children of school age. According to incomplete 
reports, from one-quarter to one-half the students of many high 
schools are working. In nine high schools of four cities in Con- 
necticut, for example, 25 per cent. of the students have part-time 
jobs, outside domestic service and street trades. In three high 
schools of a midwestern city from 31 per cent. to 42 per cent. of 
boys and girls were working, and in a technical school as many 
as 92 per cent. of the boys of the senior grade. In one school in 
Pennsylvania 68 per cent. of the students 16 years old and over 
were working, and in another over 60 per cent. In Seattle, out of 
more than 10,000 students, 50 per cent. had part-time occupations; 
in Baltimore, 34 per cent. of more than 30,500 children, the propor- 
tion being 40 per cent. in the senior high schools and 50 per cent. 
in the vocational high school.’ 

In 1941-42, so large a proportion as 19 per cent. of 14 and 15- 
year old children going to work ended their schooling with no more 
than a sixth-grade education and many of them with less; of the 
16 and 17-year age group one-eighth did not complete an eighth- 
grade education.* This raises a serious problem for the future, 
since the general figures show an increase in the employment of 
child labour in unskilled and temporary jobs and a larger and larger 
proportion of children of both age groups entering mercantile, 
trade, and service industries which give them no training what- 


soever. 


Changes of Jobs 


In some States, children must apply for an employment certifi- 
cate each time they change their job. The number of reissued 
certificates gives an idea of the extent to which these young persons 
shift from one job to another. From January to June 1942, there 


1 Ella Arvilla MERRITT: loc. cit., pp. 464, 465, and 467. 

2 The American Child, May 1943, No. 5 (figures of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion). The same tendency was apparent in the replies to a questionnaire sent 
to city and county school superintendents by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 2, Apr. 1942: 
“‘The Nation’s Schools after a Year of War”’). 

8 The Child, June 1943, p. 174. 

4 Ella Arvilla Merritt: loc. cit., p. 463. 
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was an increase of 198 per cent. in the number of such applications 
among the 16 and 17-year age group, as compared with only a 54 
per cent. increase for first certificates in the same period." 

An increasing proportion of reissued certificates are for manufac- 
turing work; 53 per cent. in 1942 as against 46 per cent. in 1941. 
One of the most striking facts revealed by a study of the employ- 
ment of minors in Baltimore was the great amount of shifting from 
job to job done in the space of two or three months, or even in a 
few weeks. In the last three months of 1942, out of 683 children 
aged 14 and 15 years to whom employment permits had been 
granted, 136 (20 per cent.) quit the job for which they had left 
school, and at least 101 of them tried one or more later jobs; some 
even’started their fourth job in this short period.? 


FEDERAL ACTION 


In January 1943, the War Manpower Commission published a 
policy statement® concerning the employment of children under 18 
years of age in war industries, which recommended a minimum age 
limit of 16 years for work in manufacturing and mining occupa- 
tions and 14 years for participation in the hired labour force. Only 
in case of emergency should the employment of young people be 
allowed during school hours, after decision of the area or regional 
man-power director. The employment should be limited to work 
suited to the age and strength of the minors. 

In addition to these general recommendations, the Children’s 
Bureau has undertaken the publication of a series of advisory 
leaflets concerning the welfare and conditions of work of children 
in some hazardous war industries whichfJare not specified as such 
in the orders issued under the child labour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The first leaflet deals with the employment 
of young workers in war industries‘, and refers to the orders of the 
Children’s Bureau under the Fair Labor Standards Act specifying 
certain occupations as hazardous.’ The second gives recommenda- 
tions for employment of young workers in shipbuilding*; young 
people should not be employed as labourers or in dead-end jobs, 
but, in view of the shortage of skilled workers and semi-skilled 
craftsmen, attention should be given to using them as apprentices, 
mechanics, learners, and trainees, if there is any opportunity of 
setting up a local training plan. However, a certain number of 
shipyard occupations are specified in which, because of their hazard- 
ous nature, workers under 18 should not be employed at any time. 
Another leaflet deals with work in lead and lead-using industries.’ 





1 Ella Arvilla Merritt: loc. cit., p. 462. 

2 The Child, May 1943, p. 169. 

8 Federal Register, Vol. VIII, No. 29, 11 Feb. 1943, pp. 1868-69. 

4 Which Jobs for Young Workers?, No. 1, Oct. 1942. 

5 Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
has power to find and declare occupations particularly hazardous for minors of 
16 and 17 years, the effect of such a declaration being to establish a minimum 
age of 18 years for employment instead of the basic minimum of 16 years set 
by the Act. 

® Which Jobs for Young Workers?, No. 2, Dec. 1942. 

7 Idem, No. 3, Oct. 1942. 
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Even under the best conditions, with a working limit of 1.5 milli- 
grams of lead to every 100 cubic metres of air, occupations in work- 
rooms where lead salts and oxides or tetra-ethyl lead are used are 
specified as dangerous for young workers under 18. But if the 
workrooms are segregated from those in which lead compounds 
are used in the dry state, and are essentially free from lead in the 
atmosphere, young workers may be employed in such work as 
laboratory and office work, shipment department work, can-filling 
and labelling in paint factories, and marking and testing of storage 
battery cases. Similar advisory standards are given fér occupations 
involving exposure to carbon disulphide’, indicating that youths 
of 16 or 17 years old should be employed only in departments free 
from exposure. 

The policy statement of the War Manpower Commission already 
mentioned above also specified definite conditions of work. Young 
persons under 18 should not work more than 8 hours a day, six days 
a week, with one day’s rest for the seventh day, provision also being 
made for meals and rest periods; hours of work together with travel- 
ling time should not exceed 10 hours a day, and careful attention 
should be given to actual conditions of work and transportation. 
Night work is considered detrimental to health. For children under 
16 working part time, school hours and hours of work outside school 
hours together should not exceed 8 hours a day. In case of employ- 
ment during school hours in a serious emergency, steps should be 
taken to maintain the educational progress of those employed, and 
to keep open to them all educational opportunities. The rates of 
wages should be the same as those paid to adult workers doing 
similar jobs. In the case of the recruitment of young people for 
work away from home, the minimum age for employment is 16 
years, except where such work is in connection with programmes 
conducted by recognised youth service agencies and making proper 
provision for welfare, housing supervision, and parental consent. 

As a commentary on the policy statement, the Children’s 
Bureau issued a publication entitled Protecting the Health of Young 
Workers in Wartime, which stresses the importance of a wide exten- 
sion of the practice of the physical examination of young people 
before granting them employment certificates, and of medical 
supervision once they are employed. The General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Protection of Young Workers of the Children’s Bureau 
held a meeting on 30 April and 1 May 1943, at which the main 
subjects of discussion were the development of policies, standards, 
and plans to meet the problems of the increasing emplovment of 
workers of school age, and the ways in which Federal, State, and 
community agencies may co-operate in dealing with these pro- 
blems.? 

As a war emergency measure, to be in force until six months 
after the end of the war, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
amended, under the Fair Labor Standards Regulations, the Hazard- 
ous Occupation Orders No. 4, concerning sawmill and logging occu- 
pations, and No. 5, concerning work with power-driven woodwork- 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Apr. 1943, p. 694. 
2 The Child, June 1943, p. 179. 
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ing machines.! Under these amendments, apprentices may be em- 
ployed in skilled trades where power-driven woodworking machines 
are intermittently used, and less hazardous work outside the sawmill 
proper is permitted to young people under 18.? 


STaTE MEASURES TO RELAX STANDARDS 


Apart from these Federal measures, the child labour legislation 
in many States has also been modified to meet the war emergency, 
by lowering existing standards or by relieving employers from 
legal restrictions on the employment of minors. 

Owing to the labour shortage, the Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State was empowered by the Governor to grant per- 
mission for the lowering of existing labour standards concerning 
hours of work in war industries on application by the employer, if 
this was urgently needed for total war production. It was stipu- 
lated, however, that the standards governing the employment of 
minors under 16 should not be relaxed and that very careful atten- 
tion and caution should be used in granting dispensation from 
peacetime restrictions on the employment of minors under 18.3 An 
Act passed at the beginning of 1943 permits the more general em- 
ployment of minors aged 16 to 18 years in industries linked with 
the war effort‘, in spite of protests against the lowering of existing 
standards from the New York State League of Women Voters 
and twelve other welfare and child protection organisations and a 
recommendation to the Governor from a conference of State and 
Federal officials urging that the application of the Act should be 
restricted to the most critical labour shortage areas. 

In New Jersey, children of 14 are now allowed to spend 15 
school days in agricultural work by legislation of 1942, which fixes 
maximum working hours at 8 hours a day and six days a week, or 
10 hours a day and five days a week. In Nebraska and Connecticut, 
night work under certain conditions has been allowed for girls of 
16 since 1942. In Wisconsin, the maximum hours of work for child- 
ren of 16 to 18 years have been increased from 40 to 48 hours a 
week, with a permissible extension to 9 hours a day and 54 hours 
a week during the canning season. In Colorado, minors have been 
permitted to work in war work in excess of 8 hours a day. The 
Pennsylvania legislature has raised maximum hours of work from 
44 to 48 a week for minors 16 to 18 years of age, while the minimum 
age for employment in factories not subject to the child labour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act has been set at 15 years 
instead of 16. War emergency measures were taken as early as 
1941 in Indiana, where newspaper boys have been exempted from 
the child labour laws, and in the District of Columbia and in Ca- 
lifornia, where night work for theatrical performance has been 
allowed. In New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin, laws prohibit- 
ing the employment of minors in bowling alleys have been relaxed.*® 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 350. 
2 Federal Register, Vol. 7, 1942, pp. 7198 and 9298. 

8 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 569. 
4 New York Times, 7 Apr. 1943. 

5 Idem, 15 and 25 Mar. 1943. 

6 The Child, Nov. 1942, p. 69. 
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In Utah, occupations in smelters and in surface work at mines are 
now open to girls 16 years of age and over under a law of 1942." 


Other measures were proposed to relax labour standards in a 
number of States as well as on the Federal level during 1941 and 
1942, but the Bills failed to pass. In October 1942, a measure sus- 
pending the child labour provisions of the Sugar Act was passed 
in the House of Representatives, but under the pressure of the 
National Child Labor Committee and of the protests of public 
opinion, the Bill was tabled by a Senate Committee.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN STANDARDS OF CHILD LABOUR PROTECTION 


In spite of pressure in favour of relieving employers from child 
labour restrictions, and in order to prevent the abusive employ- 
ment of minors to meet war needs, important advances in child 
labour legislation have been made in some States. New child labour 
laws were passed in Florida in 1941 and in Louisiana and Puerto 
Rico in 1942, which establish higher standards. In all three cases 
the minimum age for employment was raised from 14 to 16 years; 
hours of work standards were set at 8 hours a day, six days 
a week, and 40 hours a week for minors under 16 in Florida and 
under 18 in Puerto Rico; and at 8 hours a day, six days a week, and 
44 hours a week for young persons under 18 in Louisiana. Strict 
limitations were also placed on the work of children attending 
school and on work outside school hours; night work standards 
were strengthened for minors under 16; age certificates are re- 
quired from young workers under 18; and the minimum age for 
employment in hazardous occupations was fixed at 18. In 
1941, California adopted an Act which required working permits 
for the employment of children under 16 years of age in agricultural 
work when not performed under the control of either parents or 
guardians.® 

Improvements in specific standards have been made by a num- 
ber of States. The States of Ohio (1941), Montana (1942), and New 
York (1942) enacted legislation, and Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Michigan adopted administrative orders in 1942 extending 
the prohibition of the employment of minors in specified hazardous 
occupations, the Pennsylvania measures being modelled on Federal 
Order No. 3, issued under the child labour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and those for West Virginia on Federal 
Orders Nos. 2, 4 and 5.4 In 1941, in Hawaii, the age up to which 
an employment certificate must be obtained was raised from 16 
to 18, while Puerto Rico raised the upper age limit for compulsory 
school attendance from 14 to 16. In Connecticut, as there was no 
legislation concerning the work of children in tobacco fields, the 
State Department of Labor and 17 of the largest growers signed, 
in the spring of 1942, an agreement on standards of employment 
prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years of age in 


1 Survey Midmonthly, No. 6, June 1943, p. 164. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The Child, Nov. 1942, p. 65. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 350. 
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industrial agriculture and regulating the rate of wages and condi- 
tions of work. 


ScHEMES FOR THE EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
Industry 


In many areas, the need for labour cannot be met otherwise 
than by the part-time employment of school children. Industrial 
plants have therefore started regular 4-hour shifts after school 
hours for students 16 years old or over, and more and more school 
authorities are co-operating with plant managements for the divi- 
sion of students’ time between school and work. For instance, in 
a large California aircraft factory, boys of 16 and 17 years old 
are engaged after a rigid physical examination to work 4 hours in 
the factory and 4 hours at school, on day shifts only, and take a 
preliminary training course. The minimum rate of wages is 60 
cents an hour, with an automatic increase to 75 cents after the 
training period, and further increases according to ability.’ 

Various schemes have been tried in some communities. In 
some cases the 4 hours of school work and 4 hours of factory work 
arrangement has been adopted, two school shifts sometimes being 
organised, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, with part 
of the students working at the factory in the morning and the 
others in the afternoon. Under another type of scheme, students 
are allowed to work alternate periods of one or more days or weeks 
at school and at the factory; but it has proved very difficult to 
maintain the interest of young people in their school work under 
this arrangement, and they are more likely to leave school entirely. 
In some instances, the number of subjects taken by the students 
is adjusted to the number of hours worked at the job. In Wisconsin, 
a State plan set up by the Department of Public Instruction and 
the Industrial Commission offers a choice of the first and last 
schemes described above for the employment of high school 
students.’ 


Agriculture 


In March 1942, the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor published a statement of policy on the em- 
ployment of young workers in wartime work in agriculture.‘ 

A number of States scattered all over the United States, most 
of them on the northeast and west coasts and in the Middle West, 
established emergency programmes in 1942 for the employment 
of young people in agriculture. The recommendations of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau seem, however, to have had little effect upon the 
State emergency programmes, which relate chiefly to the recruit- 
ment and placing of children. Some of them fix a minimum age 
limit of 12 or 14 years for employment, but in others no minimum 
is specified. One of these plans, however, applied at Stockton in 


1 The Child, Nov. 1942, pp. 65 and 72. 

2 The American Child, May 1943. 

3 The Child, June 1943, p. 174. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 564. 
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California, required high standards which proved rather difficult 
to impose on farmers; these included a minimum age limit of 15 
years, with a minimum weight of 125 lbs., for young workers doing 
difficult work such as fruit picking.! 

Most of the plans made provision for releasing children from 
school, but few deal with working and living standards and training. 
The Volunteer Land Corps alone had a programme of selection 
by investigation through personal interviews with the children. 
The rates of wages commonly paid were the prevailing piece rates, 
although in the case of some crops the hourly rate was applied; 
average daily earnings were $1.25 to $1.50, but they ranged from 
as little as $1.00 to $3.00 and $4.00. Hours of work were 8 or 10 
hours a day exclusive of time for transportation, with a one-hour 
break for lunch. In 1942, no special insurance policy was followed 
against injury; truck insurance is usual among farmers, but the 
amount carried was inadequate to an increased staff. Large-scale 
growers are usually covered by workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, but many small farmers are not insured, 
although no industry exceeded agriculture in the number of fatal 
accidents at work (4,500 in 1941).? 

The chief causes of accidents were: improper training in the use 
of tractors and other farm machinery; livestock; falls from ladders, 
trees or haymows; strains, sprains, and back injuries caused by 
improper methods of lifting heavy objects; climatic and weather 
conditions; and infections caused by neglect of minor injuries. So 
far as children are concerned, the Children’s Bureau has listed the 
following pressing needs: more careful selection of workers and 
physical examination; pre-employment training, especially in safe 
methods of work; insurance to cover injuries at work; experienced 
supervision of young workers living away from home; first-aid 
equipment at workplaces and in camps; if possible, first-aid training 
of the workers themselves; and safe means of transportation. 

With the exception of the Stockton plan, already mentioned, 
which required growers employing children to carry workmen's 
compensation and employer liability insurance covering transporta- 
tion, no compulsory measures have yet been imposed concerning 
accident insurance. It has been pointed out, however, that the 
frequent lack of financial protection in case of injury further em- 
phasises the importance of accident prevention measures. In June 
1942 a Conference on Supervision and Employment Conditions 
for Young Workers in Wartime Agriculture, called by the Children’s 
Bureau, made various recommendations on the prevention of acci- 
dents and urged that the employers should assume responsibility 
for payment of medical expenses in case of injury and that, if prac- 
ticable, the workers should be covered by workmen’s compensation 
or some other form of insurance. It was further suggested that the 
Children’s Bureau should give more intensive consideration to the 
problem. The Sub-Committee on Young Workers in Wartime 
Agriculture of the Children’s Bureau’s General Advisory Committee 





1 Fred K. Spooner and J. W. HALLEEN: “Supervised Student Labour on 
Farms: The Stockton Plan’’, in The Child, July 1943, pp. 3-7. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, Apr. 1943, p. 697; The Child, Feb. 1943, p. 117. 

3 The Child, Feb. 1943, p. 117. 
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on Protection of Young Workers met on 14 and 15 May 1943 and 
discussed problems of insurance, but the results of its deliberations 
have not yet been published.! 

The increasing need for young workers in agriculture in the 
summer of 1943 has led both State and Federal agencies to draw up 
plans for the organisation of youth groups for work in agriculture 
and to issue definite policies about their employment. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has emphasised the value 
of the help given to farmers by the million and a half members 
of the ‘4-H Club’’, an organisation of farm boys and girls, and 
of the contribution expected from them in 1943 for helping to raise 
“Food for Freedom’’.? 

A Victory Farm Volunteer Corps* has also been set up by the 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, which has 
agreed upon its functions with the War Manpower Commission 
and the Extension Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Volunteers for this scheme are to be recruited prima- 
rily from the high school ‘‘victory corps’, for service mainly in 
farm work during vacations, either in special jobs—usually harvest- 
ing done in season and paid by unit of work at the same rate as that 
paid to experienced workers —or in general farm work paid monthly 
at a lower rate than that for experienced workers, with provision 
of board and lodging. Victory farm volunteers may also be organised 
in private and parochial schools or in summer camps as well as in 
high schools. A member of the supervisory staff of the State agri- 
cultural education department should be appointed State Super- 
visor of Victory Farm Volunteers, and in each high school a 
member of the staff of the high school faculty (from the department 
of vocational agriculture where one exists) should be appointed as 
adviser by the principal. Modifications of the school terms should 
be made only in case of actual emergency. The farm work should 
provide a valuable training for the children, and wherever possible 
the training should be fitted into the school schedule of studies. 
Older workers or young workers already trained as well as teachers 
should be called on to assist in supervising the work on the farms. 
Volunteers should be selected among the 14 to 18-year old group, 
preferably among the 16 to 17-year olds, after a careful physical 
examination and an appreciation of their moral fitness. Strong and 
physically fit girls can be trained for some farm jobs such as fruit 
picking. Representatives of the Agricultural Extension Service and 
of the public schools should take responsibility for obtaining satis- 
factory working and living conditions for young workers living on 
farms as individuals or in working camps. The employment of 
children should not be considered unless all available sources of 
farm labour are exhausted. 

Some States have modelled their own organisation of young 
workers in groups for agricultural work on the Federal plan; for 
example, in New York State, the ‘Farm Cadet Victory Corps for 





1 Idem, June 1943, p. 179. 
2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, EXTENSION SERVICE: The Challenge 


to Farm Youth in 1943. A message to 4-H Club Members by Claude R. WicKarpD, 
Secretary of Agriculture (Feb. 1943). 
3 Education for Victory, 1 Mar. 1943. 
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1943’ has been planned by the Education Department for help in 
seasonal harvesting work. This organisation will be administered 
by the State War Council and the State Educational Department 
(Agricultural Education Bureau), and financed by the State War 
Council. Youths from 14 years of age can be enrolled, but for ser- 
vice away from home the minimum age is set at 15% years for boys 
and 16% years for girls. The dairy or general farm service was 
planned to start in May or early in June 1943, and seasonal work 
such as the harvesting of fruits and vegetables may go on until 15 
October. The minimum wage for agricultural work is $30 a month, 
exclusive of room, board and laundry. Training courses are avail- 
able at the State Agricultural Institute, and travel costs and main- 
tenance are provided. 

Private organisations, including the Camp Fire Girls, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and Girl Scouts, also plan to recruit 
15,000 to 25,000 girls as farm aides' for farm work of various kinds 
during summer vacations. 








1 New York Times, 25 Mar. 1943. 





The Transfer of Irish Workers to 
Great Britain 


During the war, a considerable number of workers from Ireland 
have gone to Great Britain to take up war work. The methods used 
to organise their migration are of distinct interest to the other countries 
which are now being forced, because of war man-power shortages, to 
supplement their national labour supply by drawing on the resources 
of neighbouring countries. A summary ts therefore given below of the 
ways by which Great Britain has recruited Irish workers for employ- 
ment in essential work in Britain. 


After the imposition of drastic restrictions on travel between 
Great Britain and Ireland in June 1940, there was little movement 
of labour, except for seasonal agricultural workers, until the spring 
of 1941. At that time facilities were given by the British permit 
authorities, with the agreement of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, to a number of civil engineering contractors to 
import labourers from Ireland. With increased shortage of man- 
power in Great Britain and increased unemployment. in Ireland, 
arrangements were made in July 1941 (and revised in September 
of the same year) between the British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and the Irish Department of Industry and Com- 
merce to govern the movement of workers from Ireland to Great 
Britain. Since then, there has been a steady flow to Britain of some 
thousands of Irish workers every month. 

As is natural under the circumstances, this transfer of labour 
is conditioned on the British side by questions of security and on 
the Irish side by various political and economic considerations. 

Each worker transferring from Ireland to Great Britain must 
obtain a travel permit from the Irish authorities and a visa from 
the United Kingdom Permit Office in Dublin. Travel permits 
and visas are granted only on the production of an individual 
written offer of employment made by or on behalf of an employer 
in Great Britain. The Irish authorities reserve the right to refuse 
travel permits to workers whose services are in their view needed 
in Ireland, especially where such workers may be needed for the 
production of food or fuel. An application may be refused on 
security grounds by either the British or the Irish authorities. 

The following classes of workers are normally refused travel 
permits by the Irish authorities: 





1 Communication to the I.L.0. from the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service in Great Britain. 
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(1) Persons who are in employment (or who appear to have 
left employment without justification) ; 

(2) Persons for whom suitable employment is available; 

(3) Persons under 22 years of age; 

(4) Men living in rural areas (other than the congested dis- 
tricts of the west and southwest of Ireland) who have had three 
months’ experience in agriculture or turf work during the last two 
years; 

(5) Men (including those living in the congested districts) 
who have enrolled on the special register of agricultural and turf 
workers. 


These restrictions do not apply to “migratory agricultural 
workers”, that is, workers who have been in the habit of migrating 
annually, mainly from Donegal and Mayo, for seasonal agricultural 
work, for the most part in Scotland and the east of England. 

The requisite offer of employment can be obtained either 
through the representative in Ireland of a British employer (see 
below) or in the form of a letter from a British employer who has 
made contact with the worker through some non-official channel, 
for example, through a private employment agency, by advertise- 
ments, or by private connections. Recently, the Irish Government 
has prohibited the advertisement of jobs outside the State and the 
offer, e.g. by agencies, to supply workers for jobs outside the State. 
Wherever offers of employment are arranged through non-official 
channels, they have to be endorsed by the British employment 
exchange, which must decide whether the proposed job is one of 
national importance for which British workers are not available— 
a condition for the grant of a visa. The employment offer is then 
transmitted to the Liaison Officer of the British Ministry of Labour 
in Dublin (see below) and by him to the Irish Department of 
Industry and Commerce. If the Department is prepared to release 
the worker, the offer of employment is endorsed by the Irish em- 
ployment exchange and the worker is then free to apply for a travel 
permit and visa. No official arrangements are made in connection 
with the travel of such workers, but they may be eligible for allow- 
ances (see below). 

The majority of the workers transferred from Ireland to Great 
Britain are, however, engaged in Ireland by representatives of 
British employers. For political reasons, the Irish Government is 
not prepared itself to submit workers for vacancies notified by 
Great Britain or to allow recruiting by officials of the Ministry of 
Labour. Further, it insists that no worker may be considered for 
engagement by a British employer until he has of his own volition 
registered at an Irish employment exchange for employment in 
Great Britain. Once this has been done, the workers may be inter- 
viewed and engaged at Irish employment exchanges by represent- 
atives of British employers authorised by the Ministry of Labour, 
who act under the control of a Liaison Officer of the Ministry of 
Labour stationed in Dublin in agreement with the Irish authorities. 
Employers’ representatives are not allowed to indulge in overt 
recruiting activities, but their presence in particular districts in 
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fact stimulates workers to volunteer. The registration particulars 
of volunteers are sent by the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce to the Liaison Officer, who allocates them to employers’ 
representatives for interview. 

In some cases, individual firms are represented, but more 
commonly, representatives act on behalf of an industry or group 
of firms. For instance, the Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors maintains an organisation in Ireland which engages labour 
on behalf of building and civil engineering firms. The offer of 
employment is made in the first instance by the Federation, but 
the worker is allocated to a particular employer before the visa is 
granted. Since there is a considerable time-lag between engagement 
and travel while the travel permit is being obtained, this method 
has the advantage that the available workers can be allocated upon 
up-to-date information of the labour needs of contractors. Similar 
organisations operate in the same way on behalf of certain other 
industries, such as the light metal, iron and steel, and shipbuilding 
industries. These organisations are semi-permanent and their mem- 
bers become expert in the complex machinery of transfer. This 
makes it impracticable, in general, to send an employer’s represent- 
ative over to Ireland on a “flying visit’’ to meet an isolated small 
demand. 

Demands for Irish labour are in all cases discussed and agreed 
between the British Ministry of Labour and the supply depart- 
ments concerned. 

Workers are selected by interview and, after medical examina- 
tion (which the employer is required to arrange), a written offer 
of employment is made. There is no standard form of contract, 
but offers of employment must state the rate of pay and hours 
of work, and they normally contain additional details about the 
conditions of employment. When a representative is acting on 
behalf of a group, the rate of wages specified is the minimum paid 
by any member of the group, and it may, therefore, be slightly 
less than that paid by the firm to which the worker is eventually 
allocated. Experience has shown that Irish workers are normally 
prepared to accept engagement on these terms, that is to say, 
without knowing, until immediately prior to travel, to what part- 
icular firm they are going. Each worker is given, at his interview, 
a leaflet prepared and issued by the British Ministry of Labour 
on Work in Great Britain, intended as a vade-mecum for Irish work- 
ers. 

When the empioyment offer has been endorsed by the Irish 
employment exchange, the worker must apply, individually, to 
the local civic guard for a travel permit. Travel permits are issued 
by the Irish Permit Office in Dublin and are normally collected 
there by the employers’ representatives (or by a travel agency 
acting on their behalf). Special facilities are given by the United 
Kingdom Permit Office whereby employers’ representatives can, 
through the Liaison Officer, submit blocks of travel permits for 
visas, thus avoiding individual applications and postal delays. 
Visaed travel permits are returned to the representatives through 
the Liaison Officer. The workers are then notified of the date upon 
which they are to leave. The travel arrangements, including the 
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provision of free fares (which is normal), are mainly in the hands 
of the employers’ representatives. The latter meet the workers in 
Dublin, arrange for their over-night accommodation, and see them 
on to the boat. Arrangements for the provision of food and/or 
‘journey money’”’ are not uniform. 

When the workers reach Great Britain, the general arrangements 
made by the Ministry of Labour for the travel and reception of all 
transferred workers apply. Prior notification of travel is sent by 
the Liaison Officer to the regional offices of the Ministry of Labour, 
to the firms concerned, and to the Ministry’s reception officer at 
Holyhead (through which most of the workers travel). Employers 
are encouraged to send representatives to meet parties of Irish 
workers at Holyhead, and this is the general practice. If the journey 
cannot be completed on the day of arrival in Great Britain, arrange- 
ments are made for the trip to be broken at some convenient centre 
where there is a reception hostel. 

Workers transferred from Ireland to work in the principal war 
industries are eligible for certain types of allowances on the same 
terms as British workers who are transferred away from their 
homes. The principal allowances are as follows: 


(1) A lodging allowance of 24s. 6d. a week, payable to workers, 
married or single, who are maintaining a home in Ireland and have 
one or more dependants. The Irish authorities co-operate in check- 
ing eligibility for lodging allowances. 

(2) A settling-in grant of 24s. 6d., payable at the end of the 
first week’s work to workers who are not entitled to lodging allow- 
ance. Women are entitled to an additional grant of 10s. imme- 


diately after arrival in the area of employment. 


Home visits to Ireland by transferred workers depend on travel 
restrictions and the circumstances of the particular employment. 
Not more than two such visits may be paid during the twelve- 
months, period running from October, and the first visit may not 
take place until the worker has been in Great Britain for three 
months. In applying for an exit permit for this purpose, the worker 
must produce a certificate from his employer stating that he has 
been granted leave and that his employment is available for him 
on his return. Irish workers are at present entitled to a warrant or 
ticket for travel to their homes and back at a cost of 7s. 6d. twice 
a year. 

The liability of Irish workers to be called up under the British 
National Service Acts depends upon the question of domicile. It is 
held that workers who have come from Ireland for war work since 
the outbreak of war and who intend to return there not later than 
the end of the war are resident in Great Britain for a temporary 
purpose only and so are not liable to be called up. They are, how- 
ever, subject in the same way as British workers to other labour 
regulations (e.g. the Essential Work Orders, restrictions on engage- 
ment, etc.). 

In order to control the movement of Irish workers in Great 
Britain, landing conditions are imposed upon them by the immigra- 
tion officers. These conditions are as follows: 
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(1) The worker must take up the job specified on his visa and 
must not take up fresh employment without permission of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

(2) He must register with the police of the district in which 
his place of employment is situated and must furnish a photograph 
to the police. He must also report any change of address or of place 
of employment to the police. 

(3) He must obtain the permission of the police to stay longer 
than the date stamped on his travel permit card (normally six 
months) and must leave Great Britain at any time when required 
to do so by the Home Secretary. 


The conditions imposed on agricultural workers differ in some 
respects from the above. Agricultural workers are not required 
to obtain permission for changes of employment (although they 
must continue in agricultural work) or to register changes of ad- 
dress. 

Irish workers may return to Ireland at any time, even if their 
employment is covered by the provisions of an Essential Work 
Order. If they do so without good reason, however, they may not 
be granted a visa subsequently to re-enter Great Britain during 
the war. 

The British Ministry of Labour has appointed a special Welfare 
Officer for Irish Labour. It is his duty to enquire into the conditions 
of these workers and to investigate complaints, especially in camps 
attached to constructional sites. Employers are encouraged to 
give Roman Catholic workers reasonable facilities for the perform- 
ance of their religious duties. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LABOUR PROBLEMS IN BOLIVIA 


This volume reproduces the report of a Joint Bolivian-United 
States Labour Commission which the two Governments, in consider- 
ation of their mutual interest in the maintenance and increase of 
the Bolivian production of strategic minerals, appointed to enquire 
into conditions of work and life in Bolivia, and to make recommend- 
ations for their improvement. While a member of the staff of the 
I.L.0. was appointed adviser to the Commission at the request of 
both Governments, the report is unique among I.L.O. publications 
in that it was not drafted either by members of the Office’s staff or 
by outside experts acting under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


The volume contains a foreword by the Acting Director of the Office, and 
the report itself is prefaced by a statement describing the appointment and terms 
of reference of the Commission and the studies pursued by it. The body of the 
report opens with a summary of the general ideas underlying the report, and 
proceeds to deal with the specific problems in chapters relating to education, 
freedom of association and collective bargaining, minimum wage regulation, 
hours of work regulation, social insurance, free public employment services, 
housing, health, and the organisation of co-operative activities between Bolivia 
and the United States. 

The English and Spanish texts are printed side by side, and the volume is 
illustrated by photographs taken by a member of the Commission." 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for July- 
September 1943 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations or reprints of legislative measures 
concerning labour in the following countries: Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, India (including British India, Gwalior State, and 
Mysore), Ireland, New Zealand, Spain, and the United States. 

Special mention may be made of the Canadian Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, the Costa Rican Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the Indian 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance and Essential Services (Main- 


1 Labour Problems in Bolivia. Report of the Joint Bolivian—United Siates Labour Commission. 
English and Spanish Texts. Montreal, 1943. Price; 50c.; 2s. 
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tenance) Ordinance, the New Zealand Industrial Man-Power and Economic 
Stabilisation Regulations, the Spanish Sickness Insurance Act, and the United 
States War Labor Disputes Act. 

The Indexes (Chronological and Subject) for the Legislative Series, 1941, 
are issued with this instalment. The Chronological Index gives, in addition to 
the titles of the texts contained in the volume, the titles of other important laws 
concerning labour and social questions passed during the year. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Tue UniteD NaTIons INTERIM COMMISSION ON Foop 
AND AGRICULTURE 


In accordance with one of the main resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture which was 
held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in the United States from 18 May 
to 3 June 1943', an Interim Commission for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Conference was convened by the Government 
of the United States in Washington on 15 July 1943 and was at- 
tended by a representative from each of the 44 Governments and 
authorities having participated in the Hot Springs Conference. 
The regulations adopted on this occasion also authorised the Danish 
Minister in Washington to be represented at the meetings of the 


Commission. On 20 July the Commission, in executive session, 
elected its officers. 


The functions assigned to the Interim Commission by the Conference include 
the preparation for submission to the member Governments of a specific plan 
for a permanent organisation in the field of food and agriculture, the formulation 
of a declaration of policy for participating Governments, and the carrying on 
of such interim studies and activities as may be necessary to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Conference. According to the Conference resolution, 
the Interim Commission is to “‘perform its work with due regard to the exigencies 
of the war, through such form of organisation and personnel as it may deem appro- 
priate; and formulate regulations covering its expenditures and submit to the 
member Governments and authorities a budget and allocation of quota con- 
tributions’. 

The programme of the inaugural meeting included the appointment of a 
nominating committee and the approval of regulations for the Commission. 
These provide for the election of an Executive Committee, to be composed of 
11 members, which will supervise the Secretariat on behalf of the Commission, 
and will be responsible for the work of the Commission between plenary sessions. 
A draft plan of organisation was made available to the members and will be 
considered at one of the forthcoming meetings. 

The Interim Commission met in executive session on 20 July 1943 and pro- 
ceeded to the election of its officers. Mr. L. B. Pearson, representative of Canada, 
was elected Permanent Chairman; Mr. Pavel I. Tchegula, representative of the 
Soviet Union, and Mr. Tsou Ping-wen, representative of China, were elected 
Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Harold A. Vogel, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Secretary. The Commission further set up three committees to 
deal respectively with the drafting of a declaration of policy for participating 
Governments, the planning of the permanent organisation, and the carrying on 
of interim studies and activities.” 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943: ““The United Nations Con- 


ference on Food and Agriculture”, p. 154. 
2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STaTE: Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 212, 17 July 1943; No. 213, 24 July 1943. 
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RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING AND EcCoNomMIC ORGANISATION 
IN CHINA 


Post-War Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The following information on the present trends in China in 
respect of reconstruction planning! has recently been received from 
the I.L.O. Branch Office at Chungking. 


Need for a New Economy. 


In a speech on Chinese economic development during and after the war 
which he delivered in October 1942 to the Chinese-American Institute of Cultural 
Relations, Mr. Kan Nai-kuang, Vice-Secretary-General of the National Supreme 
Defence Council, observed that, despite the difficulties presented by the decen- 
tralised economic structure of the country, a controlled economy had been organ- 
ised, largely as a result of wartime requirements, and such agencies as the Ministry 
of Food? (for the control of foodstuffs) and the Commodity Administration’ of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs (for that of other essential commodities, such 
as cloth, oil, and coal) had been established. Some of these controls, the speaker 
remarked, would have to be abolished at the end of the war, while others might 
have to be retained. A system would have to be devised, suitable for the develop- 
ment of the country, which would embody some of the elements of free, controlled, 
and planned economies respectively, but not restricted to any one of these. The 
prime objective, in accordance with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles— 
equalisation of the right to the land, regulation of capitalist enterprise, and 
development of the country—would be national prosperity. In China public 
utility services were for the most part Government-owned. After the war the 
principle of State ownership would be extended to other fields, and for that 
purpose planning would be necessary. Foreign capital, foreign technicians, and 
scientific methods of development would be more urgéntly needed during the 
post-war period than previously.’ 


Scope for Foreign Capital. 


According to a calculation made by Dr. Wu Ching-chao, Senior Secretary 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, before the war China could set aside only 
500 million dollars annually for development. It might, in his view, be possible 
to raise the amount to 1,800 million dollars (1942 value), but this would still be 
small in comparison with the sums that countries like the U.S.S.R. had spent 
on development. For rapid industrialisation, it would therefore be necessary 
to have recourse to foreign capital.® 

The need for capital for post-war development and the urgency of planning 
such development are emphasised in a pamphlet issued by the Economic Research 
Department of the Farmers’ Bank of China. The Department estimates that, 
at the present price level, apart from the development of communications, a 
sum of 52.3 thousand million dollars would be required for a three-year post-war 
development plan. It advocates the continued Government control of such 
articles as beans, raw silk, egg products, wood oil, peanuts, tungsten, bristles, 
sesame, leather, handicraft textiles, tea, tin, and wool, and recommends the 
development of heavy industries, the improvement of agriculture, the conserva- 
tion of forests and afforestation, and the settlement of disabled soldiers and their 
families on the land.” 


REORGANISATION OF THE NATIONAL GENERAL MOBILISATION CoUNCIL 


The National General Mobilisation Council, set up for the 
administration of the National General Mobilisation Act of 29 


1 See also International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. t. 1942, pp. 299-312: “Social 
Reconstruction in China: A Study in Post-War Problems” Vor LVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 
555-575: “‘Chi Ec ic Policy in + eae by General Ho Yao-tsu. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, hae. Bn Re 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. Wiertime Economic and Social Organisation in Free 
China’’, p. 698. 

4 National Herald (Chungking), 29 Oct. 

5 Cutna INFORMATION COMMITTEE: Daily Butictin, No. 599, 17 Mar. 1943. 

6 Idem, No. 621, 13 Apr. 1943. 

? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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March 1942!, was reorganised in December 1942 with a view to 
dispensing with unnecessary administrative machinery and extend- 
ing and tightening administrative controls. The changes that 
were made as a result of the reorganisation appear from the chart 
opposite. 


As will be seen from the chart, the Council is no longer an organisation which 
functions apart from the administrative organs of the State. It has been inte- 
grated with them in such a manner that the whole of the administrative machinery 
of the State is at present directed to the war effort. Its regular meetings are 
presided over by the President or Vice-President of the Executive Yuan. The 
mobilisation plans are prepared by a committee consisting of the Ministers of 
Finance, Military Affairs, Economic Affairs, Communications, Agriculture and 
Forestry, Social Affairs, and Food, and the Secretaries-General of the Executive 
Yuan and of the National Mobilisation Council, while the various administrative 
departments carry out the Council’s decisions. 

So far as the provinces are concerned, it was decided that plans for general 
mobilisation prepared by local committees, especially set up for the purpose, 
or other competent authorities should be dealt with in the same way as those 
submitted by the Central Committee mentioned above, and that no additional 
machinery should be created. (Some of the changes indicated in the chart, it 
must be added, had not come into effect at the time the information on which 
the present note is based was sent from Chungking.) 

The main reason for the reorganisation was the urgent need to redress the 
economic situation. Prices rose in 1942 to such an extent that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek found it necessary to declare that the economic situation claimed 
precedence over the military situation. In comparison with 1936 the purchasing 
power of the dollar had declined to less than two cents, with the result that the 
cost of production of industrial goods rose, their prices tended to rise continu- 
ously, the circulation of capital to industries slowed down, and industrial produc- 
tion was impeded. Measures to combat inflation, to stabilise wages, to increase 
the real income of the masses and ensure a better distribution of purchasing 
power could no longer be postponed. The reorganisation was accordingly designed 
to mobilise the financial resources of the country, to increase the labour supply, 
and to stimulate production.? 


Post-WaR RECONSTRUCTION AND AGRARIAN REFORM IN INDIA 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India have 
made statements on the Government’s policy in respect of post- 
war reconstruction. These statements stressed the importance, at 
this stage in the evolution of the war, of making plans for develop- 
ment which would be put into effect on the cessation of hostilities, 
and also gave an indication of the Government’s attitude in regard 
to agrarian reform. 


Statement by the Finance Member. 


Reorganisation of the Reconstruction Committee. The Finance Member, Sir 
Jeremy Raisman, in a speech to the Legislative Assembly in March 1943, referred 
to the reorganisation of the Reconstruction Committee* appointed by the Central 
Government, and observed that the Government was acutely conscious that 
reconstruction had become an urgent matter and that it had to be dealt with 
at once. The Government had decided to take up the matter at the highest level, 
and it would be dealt with in the same way as the gearing up of the war effort 
had been dealt with—most successfully—by the War Resources Committee‘ 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: “Wartime Economic and 
Social Organisation in Free China’’, pp. 693-700, for an account of the evolution of the adminis- 
trative machinery for mobilising the resources of the country for war from the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities until the omnes into force of the National General Mobilisation Act. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ag No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 205. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 184 
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of the Viceroy’s Council. Reconstruction was essentially a work of the whole 
Government and consisted in the main of the co-ordination of the activities of 
all Government departments. No single department could deal with it adequately. 
As the end of the war approached, the war activities of the Government would 
tend to diminish and reconstruction activities to increase. 

The speaker announced that it was the intention of the Government to call 
an early meeting of the Reconstruction Committee on Public Works with a view 
to a preliminary discussion of the capital goods requirements in the different 
provinces and in Indian States. 


Proposed constitution of a Reconstruction Fund. With reference to the proposal 
for the constitution of a Reconstruction Fund!, the speaker said that while the 
segregation of a part of the Government’s sterling assets might prove useful and 
convenient, it was not absolutely necessary. What was important was that the 
plans for reconstruction should be made well in advance, for the capital goods 
market would in the post-war world be a seller’s and not a buyer’s market for a 
considerable period of time. It would be found when the matter was closely 
examined that, as during the war, factors such as priorities and the ability to 
deliver within a certain period of time would be more important than purely 
price considerations. 

The Finance Member added that although the Government of India, along 
with the Dominion Governments, had taken part in a preliminary consideration 
of certain tentative schemes of monetary policy formulated by British Govern- 
ment experts, no decisions had been asked for and no Government commitment 
of any kind had been made either by the representatives of India or of the Domi- 
nions. 


Effect of wartime conditions on agriculturists. Reviewing the effect on agri- 
culturists of the expansion of the currency in circulation in the country? and the 
rise in prices due to war conditions, the speaker said that, while it would be 
dangerous to regard the situation with complacency, the Government had, after 
making the necessary investigations, been satisfied that the position of the agri- 
culturists was definitely much better than it was before. There was no question 
but that a certain proportion of the high prices was making its way permanently 
to the agriculturists’ advantage. While it was true that a portion of that advant- 
age was ofiset by the higher price of manufactured goods, mainly cloth, yet the 
rise in the price of agricultural produce and the lighter incidence of fixed charges— 
rent, land revenue, payments to the moneylender—on their increased income 
left them far better off than they were before. 


Rural Indebtedness and Post-War Reconstruction. 


A more extensive survey of agricultural conditions was made by the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council concerned with the question, Sir Jogendra Singh, in the 
course of a debate in April 1943 in the Council of State. Describing the present 
position, the speaker remarked that since 1928-29, as a consequence of the slump 
in prices, rural indebtedness had increased in volume, and that not until the 
burden of debt had been removed would it be possible to give a new start to the 
agricultural industry, which occupied so large a sector of the national economy. 
The Banking Enquiry Committee had in 1930 estimated the total agricultural 
indebtedness at 9,000 million rupees, and had also observed that it tended to 
increase. In fact, in the Punjab alone, the total had risen from 900 million rupees 
to 1,350 million rupees in 1939. The slump had led to an increase in the real 
burden of the debt in direct proportion to the fall in prices of agricultural produce. 
It had reduced the ability of the debtor to pay to the vanishing point and had 
resulted in forced sales of land. 


Action by provincial Governments. The subject was within provincial jurisdic- 
tion and beyond the scope of the Central Legislature unless one or more provincial 
legislatures passed specific resolutions asking the Central Legislature to enact 
legislation for all the provinces so desiring. A number of provincial Governments 
had taken measures to remedy the situation, but these measures differed widely. 
While some provinces, such as the Nerth-West Frontier Province and Madras, 
had provided for direct relief by writing off the interest up to a certain date, 
in the United Provinces the effect of the debt legislation had been the accumula- 
tion of interest. Different provinces had prescribed different rates of interest 





+ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 754. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 205-206. 
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for secured and unsecured loans. In Madras the rate was 5 per cent. for both 
secured and unsecured loans, while in Bombay it was 9 per cent. for loans after 
1 January 1939 and 6 per cent. prior to that date, and in the Central Provinces 
6 per cent. for all debts certified by conciliation boards, 12 per cent. for secured 
debts, and 18 per cent. for unsecured debts. 


The Central Government's Policy. The Central Government had not been 
indifferent in the matter. It had taken certain measures, the latest of which 
was the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. But the constitutional position at present 
was that the matter was purely a provincial concern, and the views of the pro- 
vincial Governments would be obtained. 

The real difficulty was that the ethical concept of usury provided no definite 
criterion as to what constituted a usurious transaction. Measures had to be taken, 
on the one hand, to ensure the liquidation of long-standing and frozen debts 
with due regard to the income of the debtor and, on the other hand, to the organi- 
sation of long-term and short-term credit. Such organisation would form an 
essential part of the Government’s post-war reconstruction policy. The main 
purpose of reconstruction would be to augment the national income by increasing 
both production and consumption. In order to achieve that end—to provide 
the vast rural population with increased purchasing power and to ensure that 
production and consumption would increase and that they would be sufficiently 
regular—a new ecoromic policy, economic planning for expansion and not res- 
triction, would be indispensable. The Government must plan boldly for agri- 
culture, health, and education, and with the co-operation of the provincial Govern- 
ments the necessary measures for the rehabilitation of the rural population 
would be devised and put into effect.! 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN BENGAL 


The decision of the Government of the province of Bengal? in 
India to abolish the existing system for the collection of land reve- 
nue, known as the Permanent Settlement*, was announced in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1943. 


In explaining the decision, it was stated on behalf of the Government that 
the Government accepted the policy of bringing the actual cultivator into direct 
relation with it and of acquiring, in the first instance, the interests of all classes 
of rent receivers above the lowest grade of cash-paying under-ryots; that rates 
of compensation for persons whose interests would be acquired, varying from 
10 to 15 times the net profit, according to the nature and circumstances of each 
estate, would be fixed; that a tribunal of a judicial character would be set up 
for the determination of compensation in each case and that the decision of the 
tribunal would be final; that the Government would undertake legislation in the 
matter as early as possible; and that, having regard to the financial and other 
risks involved, State acquisition of the interests concerned would be undertaken, 
at the outset, on an experimental basis in one district in which the revision opera- 
tions were nearing completion. 

The decision had been arrived at after consideration of a report made by a 
commission of enquiry (the Floude Land Revenue Commission), appointed in 
1940, and of the recommendations of a special officer who had examined the 
report. The Prime Minister of the province, Mr. Fazlul Huq, replying to a debate 
on the question in the Legislative Assembly, reiterated the Government’s resolve 
to proceed with the abolition.‘ 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 113, 15 Apr. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

2? Area: 82,955 square miles; pulation (1941): 60,306,000. 

3 The Permanent Settlement dates back to 1793. .There are numerous systems of land tenure 
in India, but each of two main systems may be said to cover about half the area of British India. 
Under the Ryotwari system, mainly determined during the nineteenth century as a result of efforts 
made to ascertain, register, and secure the land rights of all parties concerned and to adjust the 
assessment of land revenue in accordance with changes in economic conditions, the ryot or farmer 
possesses the right to cultivate, while the State possesses the right to a share in the produce, or 
land revenue. Over the other half of the area, in which the Zamindari system prevails, intermedi- 
aries are responsible for the land revenue. The East India Company, when it first attained terri- 
torial sovereignty, with a view to continuing the existing, or what was supposed to be the existing, 
systems and introducing security, certainty, and some degree of uniformity of land tenure, carried 
out enquiries and assessed the land revenue in various areas. In Bengal, Bihar, and North Madras 
the land revenue was fixed in cash in perpetuity, and the zamindars, or intermediaries, were left 
to make their own terms with the cultivators. This action, about which doubts were expressed 
even at the time it was taken, has in recent years been “widely regretted in India’’. 

‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 17 Mar. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ORGANISATION FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES OF ESSENTIAL 
COMMODITIES IN INDIA 


The urgencies of the war, no less than the widespread dissemina- 
tion of the belief that it is necessary and practicable in present 
circumstances to give effect to the principle of freedom from want 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter, have led to organised efforts 
in India to ensure a proper distribution of the essential commodities 
of food and clothing. These efforts are apparently as yet at the 
initial stage of trial and error. Particulars of the organisation that 
is gradually being fashioned for the purpose are given below. 


Organisation of Food Supply. . 


Reference has previously been made in these pages! to a scheme prepared 
by the newly established Department of Food in the Central Government for 
acquiring supplies of foodstuffs from surplus areas in the country and distributing 
them in deficiency areas. In the course of a talk, broadcast from Delhi in April 
1943, a spokesman of the Department explained the main features of the scheme. 
The Government, it was stated, proposed to buy supplies of food grains to the 
value of over 1,000 million rupees in the following twelve months. Steps would 
be taken to ensure that the producer got a fair price for his produce and that 
prices did not fall during the war and for a period of one year thereafter. The 
machinery required for the purchase and transport of foodstuffs was being set 
up, and a regional commissioner had been appointed for each of the six regions 
into which the whole country—the British Indian provinces as well as the Indian 
States—had been divided for the purpose of administering the scheme. It was 
part of the purpose of the plan that the aggregate of all stocks in the Govern- 
ment’s hands should serve to establish and maintain an equilibrium of supplies 
and prices all over the country. Each area would as far as possible be made self- 
sufficient and the Central Government would provide assistance only in so far as 
might be necessary to restore the balance.” 

Provincial Governments have also taken action. In Bombay a food rationing 
scheme was to come into effect on 2 May 1943 in the city. The scheme provides 
for a supplementary ration to manual workers in mills, factories, large under- 
takings, and essential services. Casual labourers will also be entitled to a similar 
allowance. The retail distribution of rationed articles will be effected by Govern- 
ment grain shops and shops operated by private industrial undertakings, co- 
operative credit and consumers’ societies, and voluntary associations, as well 
as by private retailers. A food rationing scheme for Calcutta and the adjoining 
industrial region has been prepared by the local Government, and the subject 
is under active consideration by the Calcutta Corporation. The Government 
of Madras has sanctioned a scheme for the distribution of foodstuffs in 34 of 
the larger towns in the province through the agency of co-operative societies. 
Should the scheme prove successful it will be further extended.® 

The Government of Mysore State, it may be added, proposed to bring into 
operation a rationing scheme for the Kolar Gold Fields on 1 April 1943.® 


Measures for the Distribution of Foodstuffs to Workers in Industrial Undertakings. 


An Unofficial Note issued on 25 April 1943 by the Principal Information 
Officer, Government of India, stated that, in response to the Government’s 
suggestion that shops should be established for the sale of foodstuffs at low prices 
to workers and that provision should be made for the supply of meals during 
periods of emergency, different measures had been adopted by employers in the 
various provinces. Employers in general were taking steps to make adequate 
provision for their employees in respect of foodstuffs and other essential commodi- 
ties. Shops set up by employers or by workers’ co-operative societies were being 
added to the number established by the local authorities in Madras, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Sind, Bombay, the Punjab, and the United Prov- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 79. 

2 Times of India ‘erm ¢: 17 Apr. 1943. 

3 Bombay Chronicle, 6 and 12 Mar. and 22 Apr. 1943. 

4 Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 6 and 12 Mar. 1943. 

5 GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS, DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT: Press communiqué, 6 Apr. 1943. 
6 Bulletin of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, 22 Mar. 1943. 
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inces. In nearly all the important industrial provinces the necessary arrange- 
ments for storage had been made by employers. In the United Provinces employ- 
ers were being encouraged to start co-operative shops and store supplies with 
the assistance of the Employers’ Association of Northern India or of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. In Bengal, Madras, and Sind arrangements had been 
made to supply meals to workers in an emergency. A number of employers were 
operating canteens where meals were provided at low prices. 

According to a statement made in the Legislative Assembly in March 1943 
by the Member for War Transport of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, a grain 
supply scheme for railwaymen was at present in operation. The scheme covered 
500,000 railwaymen and was being extended. Many of the principal food grains 
could be had at the railway grain shops, and some of them supplied salt, sugar, 
and other commodities as well. Some railways had shops at the principal centres, 
while others ran mobile units. Arrangements for the sale of cloth were also under 
consideration. It was the policy of the Government to expand the range of com- 
modities sold in these shops in places in which there was a demand for such 


expansion.! 


Measures for the Distribution of Cloth. 


It was stated on behalf of the Central Government in the Legislative Assembly 
in February 1943 that the most notable contribution that the Government had 
made to deal with the rise in the price of cotton textiles since the outbreak of 
war was the introduction of the utility or standard cloth scheme. Orders had 
been placed in November 1942 for 16 million yards of such cloth, of which 150,000 
yards had been delivered and supplied to Assam, while 15 million yards, the greater 
part of which had either been or was in the process of being despatched to different 
parts of the country, would be on sale by the middle of March 1943. This tent- 
ative scheme had, however, since been superseded by a more permanent scheme, 
about which agreement was reached with the textile interests in January 1943. 
The central feature of the new scheme was that the industry was committed to 
reserving 60 per cent. of its capacity for the production of goods ordered by the 
Supply Department, or of utility cloth. It might be expected that not less than 
1,500 million yards of utility cloth would be available in time for distribution 


at prices to be fixed by the Government, at not less than 40 per cent. below the 


current market rates. 

The Government, it was also stated, would take steps for the distribution 
of utility cloth in such a manner as to ensure that it would actually reach the 
consumer at the prices determined. A Standard Cloth Commissioner had been 


appointed at Bombay to deal with the scheme. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN CANADA 
SEcOND REPORT OF THE HousE oF Commons CoMMITTEE 


The Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment of the Canadian House of Commons, which in its first report, 
submitted on 20 July 1942, had emphasised that the most immediate 
reconstruction problem confronting Canada was the creation of 
employment for and the proper settlement of men and women 
released from the armed forces, the merchant navy, and the war 
industries’, calls in its recently issued second report, dated 23 June 
1943, for certain definite, positive action to be taken immediately. 


In the Committee’s opinion a proper utilisation of Canada’s vast resources 
“‘will provide both employment and opportunities for colonisation and industrial 
development, through flood control, irrigation, reforestation, conservation of 
water, the exploration of mineral and oil deposits, the development of water- 
power, and the provision of highway and railway transportation where required 
by settlers or by industry’’. A survey of Canada’s natural resources should there- 
fore be undertaken now, in order to ascertain their nature and extent, their 
location with respect to existing transportation facilities, and their suitability 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 6 Mar. 1943. 
2 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 112, 1 Apr. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 


3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 315. 
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for the post-war requirements of the Canadian people and for post-war industrial 
development and settlement. 

In order that the Federal and Provincial Governments may be adequately 
informed for the task they will have to perform, an inventory should also be made 
at once of existing national, provincial, and municipal projects relating to flood 
control, power development, rural electrification, the provision of transportation 
facilities, and the like. Housing will also be a post-war problem. Slum conditions 
should be totally eliminated in the shortest possible time after the war, and the 
Government should therefore take authority to finance, or assist in the financing 
of, better homes for the people of Canada. 

The Committee strongly urges the Government to take the necessary steps, 
either by the establishment of some body to be organised under ministerial 
responsibility, or otherwise, to provide for the carrying out of the proposed works. 

Among the many problems of post-war reconstruction which the Committee 
has not yet been able to study adequately, there is the question of the new rela- 
tionship which must be built up between Government and industry and between 
management and labour. In that regard, the Committee expects to receive from 
the trade unions and the employers’ organisations all the necessary evidence so 
that it may have the benefit of a full knowledge of their views on those post-war 
problems which relate to industrial activities. 

While the Committee is convinced that every member of the armed forces 
and the merchant navy is entitled to be assured that the Government will be 
prepared to do all in its power to prevent any recurrence of mass unemployment 
in Canada, the actual steps to be taken to prevent such unemployment perma- 
nently are matters of controversy upon which the Committee is not yet ready 
to make final recommendations. Nevertheless, ‘‘since human welfare is the supreme 
function of government, Parliament and Government must at all times be pre- 
pared to make every effort to maintain full employment’’.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME OF THE CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce submitted a Brief to the 
Special Committee on Economic Re-establishment and Social 


Security of the Senate and the Special Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Re-establishment of the House of Commons of Canada 
on 28 May 1943, in which it put forward its post-war reconstruction 


programme. 


The Brief begins by pointing out that the Four Freedoms for which the United 
Nations are fighting imply the desire not to restore pre-war conditions but rather 
to create better conditions for all men. The general agreement, it says, that 
the want and the fear of want which were widespread during the 1930’s must 
not be permitted to return “has recently been crystallised in two proposals: the 
first, that an all-embracing State scheme of social security be now prepared and 
implemented as soon as possible; the second, that measures be taken to guarantee 
the maintenance, in peacetime, of full employment’’. 

In order to secure for the nation the benefits expected from these proposals, 
it will be necessary to explore every means of increasing in Canada the production 
of the good things of life. A determined effort made within the country to prevent 
the recurrence of mass unemployment will not be enough, since Canada has always 
lived by trade and can secure a balanced post-war economy only by helping to 
re-create a world market. The task of rebuilding—the re-creation of institutions 
and of trade channels no less than of shattered towns and cities, of railroads and 
shipping—must be shared with other nations; for on the success or failure of this 
common undertaking the welfare of each will directly depend. 

While there is general agreement among Canadians in desiring the removal 
of want and the fear of want, the methods of attaining this objective are the 
subject of wide disagreement. The question whether the Government should be 
the main agency whereby to reach the desired end should not be decided on an 
abstract basis, but the respective spheres of Government and private enterprise 
should be determined by practical considerations. The aim of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce was to discover what are the respective contributions 
which Government and private enterprise have to make in order to secure the 





1 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons of Canada, No. 95, 23 June 1943, 
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benefits of a given, agreed policy. The Brief accordingly discusses the relations 
between the two in regard to the prevention of mass unemployment. 


The Prevention of Unemployment. 


When demobilisation comes, Canadian industry will be unable by itself to 
provide at once jobs for all the people who will be looking for work in the produc- 
tion of goods for civilian needs. Extensive retooling will be required for the 
reconversion of war plants to peacetime industries. During this period of retooling, 
very large responsibilities for the welfare of Canadian workers must therefore 
rest upon the Government. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce makes four 
suggestions: 


(1) The Government should prepare now to put into operation, as soon as 
demobilisation begins, certain public works of a non-recurring character, to prov- 
ide temporary employment, e.g., the building of airports, bridges, highways, the 
elimination of level crossings, the construction of hospitals, public buildings, 
schools, and recreation facilities. 

(2) The Government should take appropriate measures to stimulate town 
rae by municipal authorities and, in co-operation with private enterprise, 

ousing. 

(3) The Government should also prepare now to launch certain projects 
for the conservation of the soil and of water-power, which involves long-term 
planning and effort, including scientific forest management on a large scale. 

(4) Finally, the Government should undertake without delay to co-ordinate 
all the means of transport in Canada. It is only by the co-ordinated use of water, 
railroad, road, and air transport facilities that the best possible distribution of 
goods, from coast to coast and abroad, at the lowest possible cost, can be secured. 


If a world market is to be reconstituted for the exportable products of coun- 
tries such as Canada, bold and far-reaching international policies will have to 
be launched by the Governments of the United Nations. Here, again, is a res- 
ponsibility that clearly belongs to the Government, and on the success with which 
it is discharged will depend in a large measure the success or failure of domestic 
economic policies. 

In the long run, however, the prevention of mass unemployment is to a large 
extent a matter for industrialists. In times of depression, difficulties are experi- 
enced mostly in industries which produce durable goods and capital equipment. 
“Attempts by Government to compensate for unemployment in this group of 
industries by means of public works are always costly; planning in advance is 
very difficult; and furthermore, experience both here and in the United States 
shows that the resources at the disposal of Government are insufficient for this 
purpose.’’ Since the solution of the problem is only to be found in measures which 
will release the dammed-up stream of savings and bring about a normal volume 
of expenditure on durable goods and capital equipment, the role of the Govern- 
ment here is indirect. Neither the artificial creation of work nor the intrusion of 
Government in the field of private enterprise is required; but rather, measures 
which will, if possible, ensure that the normal demand for durable goods and 
capital equipment is continued without interruption. 

The Government should therefore devote its energies to sustaining private 
investment, if possible, at a constant rate. The means at its disposal lie partly 
within the field of monetary policy and partly within the field of budgetary 
technique. No recommendation is made with regard to the former. As regards 
the latter, however, the Brief suggests that when a trade depression is threatened, 
a retrenchment of normal Government expenditure should be avoided as likely 
to bring about the depression, and that instead, the national budget should be 
permitted a temporary deficit on current account, to be liquidated when business 
recovery leads to a subsequent expansion of revenue. Further, expenditure on 
new capital equipment should be stimulated by permitting varying rates of depre- 
ciation on capital expenditure according to the period when it is incurred. In other 
words, the Government, instead of increasing the burden of taxation, should 
lighten that burden temporarily by making adjustments calculated to sustain 
business enterprise, at the same time maintaining undiminished its current rate 
of expenditure. 

In this connection, wartime restrictions on the freedom of private enterprise 
should be removed as soon as practicable after the war is over, although priorities 
on certain raw materials will have to be maintained in the first phase of return 
to peace. 
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Relations between Management and Labour. 


The desire of the worker for a better standard of living involves a vital interest 
on his part in making the volume of production as large as possible, since in the 
last analysis, wages are paid out of the sale of marketable goods. On the side of 
management, it should be recognised that unless the relations between the two 
parties are such that labour will co-operate spontaneously with management, 
there is very little hope of securing that objective. A means to this end is the 
general adoption of works councils and production committees. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce expresses the view that employees 
should be free to negotiate through representatives of their own choosing with 
employers in regard to rates of pay, hours of labour, and other working conditions, 
with a view to the conclusion of collective agreements. Moreover, every collective 
agreement should provide machinery for the settlement of disputes arising out 
of the agreement or of its renewal or revision. 


Social Welfare Plans. 


Emphasis is laid on the fact that now, more than ever before, the mental 
and physical fitness of a people must be considered if it is to be able to take full 
advantage of its opportunities. The removal of want and the fear of want will 
not be enough. When workers are adequately housed and no longer haunted 
by the fear of prolonged unemployment, the foundations will have been laid 
on which to build more ambitiously for social welfare. For instance, the Govern- 
ment, by means of a sustained educational campaign, should ensure that ignorance 
of the principles of nutrition will no longer handicap Canadians, especially the 
youth, in the development of their mental and physical qualities. 

It should be recognised that children are a national as well as a family asset, 
and the State should therefore take such measures as are practicable in order 
that each child may enjoy a standard of living to assure normal health and growth 
as well as an education sufficient to qualify him in adult life as a productive 
worker and a good citizen. All young people of unusual intelligence and capacity 
should be given opportunities of advanced instruction. The fact that they may 
come from poor homes ought not to bar them from such opportunities. 

In the field of social security, the Brief visualises a post-war scheme of social 
insurance covering the entire country, in which existing unemployment insurance 
and old-age pension schemes will be consolidated and in which provision will 
also be made against ill-health—the cost of the entire scheme being equitably 
shared by the workers, the employers, and the Government. 


Canadian Agriculture. 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce expresses the conviction that the 
search for adequate outlets abroad for the country’s agricultural surplus must 
be one of the foremost of post-war concerns. This view does not in any way 
imply an under-estimate of the possibilities of the domestic market for farm 
produce. While policies for the betterment of Canadian agricultural practice 
are already in sight, more experimental and research facilities are needed, a form 
of expenditure which yields the greatest dividends. Parallel with such research, 
there is also room for the development of education in agricultural methods and 
guidance towards the production of goods likely to find the best markets. The 
percentage of young men intending to become farmers who now receive a voca- 
tional training is very small. Great benefit could also be derived from the provi- 
sion of expert agricultural supervisors in much larger numbers than at present. 

The question whether Canada will again attract great numbers of immigrants 
from Europe must, for the time being, remain unanswered. Certain immigrants, 
possessed of special skills, will always find a place in Canada, and may be the 
means of creating industries not yet in existence there. But it must be remem- 
bered that immigrants cannot be offered in large numbers a prospect of wage- 
earning employment in Canadian industries till such employment has been found 
on the necessary scale for Canadians released from the armed services and from 
munition works, and that before attempting to settle on Canadian soil any large 
number of immigrants, it will be necessary to ensure in advance that the demand 
for Canadian exportable produce abroad will be such as to keep Canadian agri- 
cultural economy solvent. Pending the settlement of the large issues abroad on 
which the future of that economy so much depends, it is believed that more 
ambitious plans of land settlement for Canadians and for possible immigrants 
should be studied now.! 


1 CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: A Program for Reconstruction (Montreal, 1943). 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EMERGENCY Economic BoarpD IN MExIco 


An Emergency Economic Board was set up in Mexico by a 
Decree of 12 May 1943. The purpose of the Board is to prevent 
any disturbing effect of the world war on the community, 
enlisting for this purpose the co-operation of public opinion and 
private enterprise with the appropriate Government agencies. 


The functions of the Board are to advise the President of the Republic and 
to co-ordinate the emergency economic activities of the Federal Executive. It 
consists of the Secretaries of State for Finance and Public Credit, National 
Economy, Agriculture and Development, and Foreign Affairs, together with 
= a of Production and the Private Secretary of the President of the 

epublic. 

The duties of the Board are: to follow and study the effects of the war 
on the national economy, with a view to developing, correcting or improving 
national economic and social conditions; to suggest to the President of the Repub- 
lic measures appropriate to maintain and improve the country’s economic capa- 
city and co-operation with the United Nations; to propose methods of co-ordin- 
ating the emergency economic measures already taken and those which may become 
necessary in future; to study and report on schemes formulated by the Office 
for the Co-ordination and Development of Production which are referred to it 
by the President of the Republic or proposed by the Co-ordinator; and to deal 
with questions within its competence referred to it by the President of the Repub- 
lic.? 


EFFrects oF SOCIALIST COMPETITION ON PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In a recently published article Mr. N. M. Schvernik, General 
Secretary of the U.S.S.R. Central Federation of Trade Unions, 
summarised the results of socialist competition in Soviet produc- 
tion during the past year. Begun on the initiative of workers, 
engineers, and salaried employees in the metallurgical, aircraft, and 
tank industries, the competition spread to all the other forms of 
industrial production, transport, and agriculture. 


One of the most important results of the competition, according to Mr. 
Schvernik, was a considerable increase in productivity. During the year pro- 
ductivity increased by more than 30 per cent. in the aircraft industry, as compared 
with April 1942, by 15 per cent. in the armament industry, by 11 per cent. in 
heavy machine building, by 38 per cent. in tank production, by 27 per cent. in 
the electrical industry, by 46 per cent. in light industry, and by 20 per cent. in 
the meat and dairy industry. An important increase in productivity was also 
reported in the oil, metallurgical, and chemical industries. 

One feature of the competition was an extraordinary display of creative and 
inventive initiative on the part of all classes of workers, resulting both in increased 
productivity of labour and in a saving of raw materials, fuel, and power. During 
1942, 24,000 proposals for the rationalisation and improvement of production 
were submitted in the munition factories alone. The application of only one-third 
of these suggestions resulted in the saving of 8,200 tons of metal, representing 
a value of 259 million roubles.? 








1 Diario Oficial, 18 May 1943. 
2 Pravda, 7 May 1943. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


RECOGNITION OF TRADE UNION FEDERATIONS IN CUBA 


Mention has already been made in these pages' of a Cuban 
Decree of 9 April 1943 removing the restrictions on the registration 
of trade union federations and confederations imposed by a Legisla- 
tive Decree of 7 November 1933.2 The principal changes made in 
the legislation of 1933 by the new Legislative Decree are summarised 


below. 


Constitution of Trade Union Federations and Confederations. 


Under the new Decree, trade unions of workers in the same or similar or 
allied professions, trades, or occupations may form federations on a municipal, 
provincial or national basis. Associations of employers belonging to the same 
branch of industry, commerce or agriculture may similarly form federations 
on the same basis. 

Workers’ and employers’ federations may form central federations or confeder- 
ations. The organisation and operation of the federations and confederations 
will be subject to the relevant provisions of the Legislative Decree of 7 November 
1933. 

The rules of the federations must specify the conditions for the representation 
of the affiliated unions at the general meeting and on the governing body of the 
federation. A trade union may withdraw from a federation at any time not- 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary. 


Recognition of Federations and Confederations. 


Federations and confederations must be registered with the Ministry of 
Labour as a condition for their recognition. The recognition of a confederation is 
also subject to the condition that the majority of recognised federations are 


already affiliated to it. 

Recognised federations and confederations have full legal status, subject to 
the limitations specified in the Legislative Decree of 7 November 1933. Loss of 
legal status by a federation or confederation does not affect the status of its 
affiliated organisations. 

Supervision of the federations and confederations is vested in the Ministry 
of Labour, which may appoint delegates to supervise their operations, including 
their receipts and the use of their funds. 


Functions of Federations and Confederations. 


The principal duties of the federations and confederations are: to convene 
provincial, national or international congresses; to frame trade union policy; to 
submit draft Bills and regulations in the workers’ interests to the public authori- 
ties; to maintain relations with national and international organisations for 
promoting the material, moral and cultural interests of the workers. 

In the event of the dissolution of a federation or confederation, its property 
will be disposed of in accordance with the rules, but in no case may it be distri- 
buted among the members. If the property cannot be assigned to the purposes 
specified in the rules, it will be paid into the National Workers’ and Salaried 
Employees’ Superannuation Fund. The Ministry of Labour is responsible for 
liquidating such property.’ 


PROTECTION OF TRADE UNION RIGHTS IN CANADA 


By an Order in Council, P.C. 4175, issued in Canada on 20 May 
1943, any person refusing or failing to comply with an order of the 
Minister of Labour made under section 5 of the Order in Council 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 770. 


2 Cf. I.L.O: Legislative Series, 1933, Cuba 2. 
8 Gaceta Oficial, 12 Apr. 1943, p. 6049. 
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P.C. 4020 of 6 June 1941, is now guilty of an offence and liable, 
upon summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding $500 for every 
day that such refusal or failure to comply continues. 


Section 5 of the Order in Council of 6 June 1941 authorises the Minister of 
Labour to issue whatever order he deems necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of an industrial disputes enquiry commissioner appointed to in- 
vestigate the dismissal of employees allegedly for union membership or activities, 
or to investigate the alleged coercion or intimidation of employees for the purpose 
of having them join a trade union; it makes such orders final and binding upon 
the employer and employees and any other person concerned, but provides no 
penalty to enforce them. The object of the new Order is to make such provision.’ 


AMENDMENT OF THE LaBouR Disputes Act IN CHINA 


The Legislative Yuan in China decided in May 1943 that the 
Act concerning the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees? should be amended for the purpose of giving effect to 
certain principles. 


These principles are: (1) the designation of the city, Asien (district), and pro- 
vincial governments in cities, hsiens, and provinces, and the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in the Central Government, as the competent authority for the settlement 
of industrial disputes; (2) the exclusion of State-owned enterprises (in which 
the conditions of work will be regulated by the Government) from the scope of 
the Act; (3) the compulsory arbitration of disputes in public utility undertakings 
(including those engaged in transport and communications) which it has not 
been found possible to settle by conciliation; and (4) the compulsory arbitration 
of disputes other than those referred to in (3) above when it has not been found 
possible to settle the dispute by conciliation, or when one of the parties desires to 
submit it to arbitration, or in grave cases after a period of ten days from the com- 
mencement of the dispute if the competent authority decides that the dispute 
should be submitted to arbitration.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIAN STATES 
AN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE IN TRAVANCORE 


A conference to consider the establishment of an organisation 
for the regulation of industrial relations in the Indian State of 
Travancore‘ was held at Allepey on 30 April 1943. The conference 
was opened by the Prime Minister of the State, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyer. A brief summary of the proceedings is given below. 


The Opening Address. 


The Prime Minister in his opening address expressed gratification that the 
workers had begun to organise. It was, he said, the policy of the Government 
of the State to encourage such organisation in each trade or industry. The Govern- 
ment would welcome as large a measure as possible of autonomy in the internal 
affairs of each industry, as a result of direct understanding between the workers 
and the management. Urgent tasks of industrialisation awaited the State. The 
time had come for industrialising agriculture. The process of fragmentation of 
holdings could not be allowed to go much farther, and it would be necessary to 
take steps for their consolidation. It was no less urgent, having regard to the 
requirements of the population in respect of foodstuffs, to establish new industries 
for the production of fertilisers. 


1 Labour Gaszetie, June 1943, p. 761. 

2 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1932, China 1. 

3 Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Area: 7,625 sq. miles; population: 6,070,018. ‘The principal industries of the State are cocoa- 
nut and cocoanut products, rubber and rubber products, tea, cardamom, cashew nuts, sugar, textiles, 
chemicals, ceramics, aluminium, and plywood. A hydro-electric scheme was recently inaugurated 
in the State, which makes cheap electric power available for the development of industry. 
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Proposed Organisation. 

The convener of the conference, Mr. E. L. Pollard, president of the Travancore 
Coir Matting Association, outlined a scheme for the organisation of industrial 
relations committees in the principal industries in the State, and for the establish- 
ment of an Industrial Relations Board to co-ordinate the activities of the com- 
mittees. Such a scheme, he said, had been successfully tried in the largest in- 
dustry, the coir industry. 

The proposal was accepted by a representative of the Travancore Trade 
Union Congress, Mr. T. V. Thomas, and the conference passed a resolution 
approving the appointment of a committee to prepare a detailed scheme.! 


TRADE UNION LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLONIAL DEPENDENCIES 


Under the British Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1940, 
payment in whole or in part of the cost of any scheme of colonial 
development and welfare may be made out of funds provided under 
the Act, but only if certain employment safeguards are provided by 
the territory concerned. One of these safeguards is that ‘‘the law of 
the colony provides reasonable facilities for the establishment and 
activities of trade unions’’.2 The following information, given to 
the House of Commons on 5 May 1943, explains the application 
of this clause. 


Colonial Governments were notified on 12 July 1941 that for the purpose 
of this clause of the Act their legislation should contain provisions corresponding 
to sections 2 and 3 of the United Kingdom Trade Union Act, 1871 (purposes of 
trade union not unlawful), sections 3 and 4 (1) of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906 
(prohibition of actions of tort), and section 3 of the Conspiracy Act, 1875, as 
amended by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906 (acts done in combination in further- 
vend of trade disputes not actionable unless actionable without such combina- 
tion). 

Apart from territories wholly or partially in enemy occupation, the following 
territories were noted as not having legislation which complies with the above 
provisions: 

Territories with no trade union legislation. Bermuda, Gibraltar, Palestine, 
Somaliland, Tonga, Trans-Jordan. 

Territories with legislation not fully complying with requirements. Bahamas, 
British Guiana, Ceylon, Dominica, Fiji, Grenada, Malta, Mauritius, Nyasaland, 
Seychelles, Uganda. 

Legislation is, however, being prepared in British Guiana, Dominica, Gibral- 
tar, Palestine, and Malta.? 


TRADE UNIONS IN BrITISH WEsT AFRICA 


In March 1943 the trade unions registered in British West 
African dependencies numbered 102, of which there were 3 in the 
Gambia, 5 in the Gold Coast, 11 in Sierra Leone, and the remainder 
in Nigeria. Most of the unions are small and of recent date. 


The oldest unions are those in the Gambia. At the time of his 1940 visit, the 
Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies reported that their 
activities were still on a limited scale and that a considerable amount of organisa- 
tion would be necessary before they could be regarded as efficient. It was later 
reported that the employment boom probably weakened the two unions with a 
predominant artisan membership. The third union, less directly affected by war 
development work, ‘‘maintained a desultory correspondence with the Chamber 





1 The Hindu (Madras), 3 May 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941: ‘Wartime Policy in British 
Colonial Dependencies’’, p. 301. 
8 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5 May 1943, cols. 174-175. 
‘ 4 “ K. CorontaL Orrice: Labour Conditions in West Africa (London, H. M. Stationery- Office, 
1941), p. 146. 
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of Commerce aimed at gaining improved conditions of employment for African 
employees of commercial firms. Their hopes were revived when Government 
suggested arbitration under Part V of the Labour Ordinance, 1933, but the 
Chamber of Commerce declined to consent to arbitration. Later in the year this 
refusal was modified to the extent that individual members of the Chamber of 
Commerce were willing ‘to arbitrate through other members’. At the request of 
Government the Labour Office took steps to ascertain what proportion of the 
firms’ employees is represented by this Union, and Government is now considering 
whether any further intervention is justified.’”! 

In Nigeria, an interesting event was the signing on 12 October 1942 of an 
agreement between the Printers’ Technical Union of Nigeria and the Master 
Printers of Lagos. The agreement was the result of negotiations arising out of a 
trade dispute in the printing industry in Lagos, for the settlement of which meet- 
ings were arranged between the two associations under the chairmanship of a 
Government labour officer. It provides for a minimum wage for all workers in the 
printing industry, and for annual increments for good work and efficiency. Cost- 
of-living allowances are also granted, the employees having withdrawn their 
request for the payment of arrears in these allowances. The pay-day is fixed at 
not later than the last day of each month. Other provisions include a 42-hour 
week for men engaged in jobbing work, overtime pay, observance of public holi- 
days, paid vacation and sick leave, special conditions for apprentices, and records. 
The agreement became operative as from 1 September 1942 and applies to all 
men actually in employment on that date or subsequently engaged. The final 
clause provides that the agreement shall be current until 1 September 1943, when 
it may be renewed or amended by mutual consent, and become subject to repudia- 
tion on three months’ notice.” 

Official reports from Sierra Leone have stressed unsatisfactory features in 
trade union development. It is, however, to be noted that the Sierra Leone 
Labour Advisory Board has recently been reconstituted and consists, with a 
Government chairman and Government secretary, of four members nominated 
as representatives of private employers, and five members nominated as repre- 
sentatives of workers. Four of the worker members are officials of the Sierra 
Leone trade unions.* An Advisory Labour Board also exists in the Gambia with 
a Government chairman, two employer members, and two trade union members. 
The creation of similar boards in Nigeria and the Gold Coast was decided in 1942. 


British trade union officials were appointed in 1942 as labour officers in the 
Labour Departments of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. They had 
worked in Great Britain as officials of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. They were not appointed for the purpose of organising or controlling 
West African trade unions, but as labour officers to perform the ordinary inspect- 
ing and reporting duties. They are, however, specially qualified by their previous 
experience to offer useful advice to the local trade unions when the latter approach 
them for assistance. 


INDUSTRIAL DisPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1942 


According to the official statistics of industrial disputes in 
Great Britain, the aggregate number of working days lost through 
strikes during 1942 was equivalent to only a small fraction of one 
working day per head when averaged over the whole of the wage- 
earning population in Great Britain. 


The number of disputes‘ involving stoppages of work reported to the Depart- 
ment as having begun in Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 1942 was 1,303, 
as compared with 1,251 in 1941.5 In these 1,303 disputes about 349,500 work- 


1 GamBia: Annual Report of Labour Office, 1941 (Bathurst, Government Printer), p. 3. 

2? NIGERIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Quarterly Review, Mar. 1943, p. 3. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 6 Apr. 1943. 

4 Disputes involving less than ten workpeople, and those which lasted less than one day, are 
omitted from the statistics, except when the aggregate loss in working days (i.¢., number of work- 
people multiplied by duration in working days, allowing for workpeople replaced by others, etc.) 
exceeded 100 days. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 459. 
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people were directly involved (i.e., on strike or locked out), and about 106,900 
indirectly involved (i.e., thrown out of work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes). In addition, about 
300 workpeople were involved, directly or indirectly, in five disputes which began 
in 1941 and were still in progress at the beginning of 1942. The total number of 
workpeople involved, either directly or indirectly, in all disputes in progress in 
1942 was thus about 456, 700, as compared with 361,500 i in the previous year. 
The aggregate time lost in 1942 by these workpeople owing to the disputes is 
estimated at about 1,527,000 working days, compared with 1,079,000 working 
days in 1941. During the war of 1914-1918 this figure ranged from 2,450,000 
in 1916 to nearly 5,900,000 in 1918. 

The great majority of the disputes in 1942 involved only the employees of 
single firms, and more than three-fifths of them lasted not more than two days. 


Principal Disputes in 1942. 


There were no disputes of outstanding importance during 1942, and the great 
majority of the stoppages involved only small numbers of workpeople. Two- 
thirds of the stoppages each involved less than 250 workpeople and one-half 
of these involved less than 50 workpeople. Disputes in the coal mining industry 
accounted for two-fifths of all the stoppages reported, and for more than one- 
half of the aggregate number of working days lost through disputes in all indus- 
tries. There were numerous disputes at individual collieries, mostly on questions 
of wages. The majority of these disputes arose in the first half of the year, but 
after general increases in wage rates had been granted on the recommendation 
of a Board of Investigation!, there was a marked reduction during the later months 
of the year in the number of stoppages and in the numbers of workpeople involved. 
Among industries other than coal mining, the engineering, shipbuilding and 
other metal industries accounted for nearly two-fifths of the total number of 
stoppages reported during 1942, and for approximately one-third of the aggregate 
number of working days lost. Most of these stoppages affected only individual 
establishments. 


Causes of Disputes. 


The numbers and proportions of disputes in 1942 and of workpeople directly 
involved therein, arising from the principal classes of causes, are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Number of Number of workpeople 
od disputes N~ meme directly involved 
Principal causes in 1942 





Total Per cent. Total Per cent. 


102,300 
17,500 
108,300 


228,100 
13,200 


57,300 
33,600 
5,200 
3,700 
8,400 


349,500 
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Wage decrease questions 55 
Other wage questions 363 
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Wage questions, as a whole, accounted for more than three-fifths both of the 
total number of disputes beginning in 1942 and of the workpeople directly in- 
volved therein. 





1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 328, 
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Methods of Settlement. 


The principal methods by which disputes beginning in 1942 were settled are 
shown in the following table: 





_ Number of Number of work le 
disputes as directly involv 
in 


Method of settlement 





Total Per cent. Total Per ceut. 





By direct negotiation be- 
tween the parties or their 
representatives 685 ; 163,200 

By conciliation 104 i 21,500 

By arbitration 24 ; 21,100 

By return to work on em- 
ployers’ terms, without 
negotiation 470 : 136,600 

Otherwise 18 , 6,900 


Total 1,301 . 349,300 


























The most frequent method of settlement of disputes in 1942, as in previous 
years, was that of direct negotiation between the parties or their representatives. 
In more than one-third of the disputes work was resumed on employers’ terms, 
without negotiation.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


THe WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE 
U.S.S.R 


The heavy drain on the man-power resources of the U.S.S.R. 
due to the war has led to the employment of women on a greatly 
increased scale, and in more and more varied branches of the na- 
tional effort, both military and civilian. Juvenile labour is also 
being used more widely than in peacetime, not only in regular 
employment, but also under emergency schemes for the part-time 
employment of school children in handicrafts and in agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The Soviet authorities have made a practice in the past of 
taking advantage of International Women’s Day, celebrated in 
the U.S.S.R. on 8 March,to review the annual progress of women’s 
activities in economic and social life. In 1943, a resolution addressed 
to women on this occasion by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party emphasised the extent of women’s contribution to 
the war effort in industrial and agricultural work, as well as in all 
defence activities, including military services, and called on the 
various classes of women workers to intensify their efforts still 
further.? 


- trys oo Gazette, Moy 1943, p. 
ASSY, London: Soviet War *— 8 Mar. 1943. 
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An account of the wartime activities of women, compiled from 
Soviet sources, is given below. 


Military Activities. 

In addition to taking part in guerrilla bands and to playing an important 
part in the medical services at the front, women also serve, in exceptional cases, 
in the regular army formations, and in particular in the air force as fighter and 
bomber crews. 

Women’s councils attached to the military commissariats are responsible 
for welfare services for assistance to soldiers’ families. Many of the members 
of these councils are the wives of soldiers and officers.! 


Civilian Activities. 

The employment of women in industry, which was already extensive before 
the war, has been considerably expanded, and large numbers of women now work 
in occupations in which their employment was formerly the exception rather 
than the rule. In the merchant marine, it is reported that some ships have crews 
consisting entirely of women, and women are also extensively employed as dockers 
and in shipbuilding. Thousands of women are employed in mining, both under- 
ground and on the surface, and many of them have received awards for their 
output, while several large mines are managed by women engineers. On the rail- 
ways, the proportion of women employed rose from 21.7 per cent. to 30.6 per cent. 
between 15 May 1941 and 1 October 1942, and 190,000 women have been trained 
in railway work during the war. Similarly, there has been a big increase in the 
number of women employed in heavy industry; no total figures have been pub- 
lished, but it has been stated by way of example that the proportion of women 
employed in the Magnitogorsk works had risen from 25 per cent. before the war 
to 37.5 per cent. at the end of 1942. Many women have been decorated. for their 
industrial exploits as well as for deeds of military valour. 

Women have also been successfully employed in occupations hitherto per- 
formed only by men, for instance, in forestry, oil drilling, and hunting. 

In the liberal professions nearly a million women are working as engineers, 
teachers, doctors, and agricultural experts. 

Side by side with their regular work in factories or on farms, many women 
spend their spare time in civil defence work or social welfare work, or in under- 
going training in the use of firearms. The extent of women’s participation in 
civic life and national government is illustrated by the fact that 17,000 women 
are members of the Soviets of the U.S.S.R. and its nine Republics, while over half 
a million are members of local soviets.? 


Day Nurseries for Chidren of Women Workers. 


To help mothers, more and more of whom are being employed on war work, 
the number of children’s nurseries and play centres has been greatly increased 
since the beginning of the war, and more and more of these institutions are being 
organised in the form of boarding schools. During 1942, nurseries with under- 
ground dormitories were established in Moscow for children who could not be 
evacuated. In 1939, there was accommodation for some 2 million children in 
nurseries and kindergartens, and for another 4 million in seasonal nurseries, 
where the children could be looked after for the whole day, while the playground 
centres had accommodation for another 2 million children. The plan for 1942 
called for more than double the number of cots in nurseries and kindergartens, 
providing accommodation for 4.2 million children in permanent centres and for 
8 million in seasonal nurseries, while the accommodation in playground centres 
was to be nearly trebled by an increase to 5.5 million places. These plans have 
been carried out in so far as circumstances allowed. By the autumn of 1942, 
the number of nurseries in 42 urban districts of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic had risen by 29 per cent., while no less than 8,690 collective farms 
in 25 rural areas had organised playgrounds for the children of their members.* 





1 Soviet War News, 10 Sept. and 24 Nov. 1942; 31 Mar. and 14 May 1943; U.S.S.R. Empassy, 
Washington, D.C.: Information Bulletin, 2 Mar. 1943. 

2 Soviet War News, 6 June, 21 and 23 July, 17 Aug., 7 and 18 Sept., 6, 16 and 3 Oct., 18 Nov., 
and 8 Dec. 1942; Information Bulletin, 15 July 1943; Bolshevik (Moscow), Feb. 1943. 

? Soviet War News, 7 Oct. 1942; AMERICAN Russian Institute: Russia at Wor (New York), 


1 June 1942, 
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EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Mention has already been made in these pages' of the extensive 
employment of young people who have entered the Soviet labour 
market through the industrial training scheme introduced in 1940. 
Arrangements have also been made for the part-time employment 
of school children in handicraft workshops attached to the schools 
and in agricultural work; an account of these is given below. 


Handicraft Workshops. 


During 1942, many schools, especially in the Moscow district, organised 
children’s workshops in which school children of 12 to 15 years of age are taught 
to make articles of all kinds urgently needed for war purposes or for civilian use. 
According to the report on an exhibition of the work done in the school workshops 
of Moscow, held in one of the Moscow schools in 1942, the articles made include 
small parts for guns, cases and packing for small arms, electrical equipment, 
bed linen for hospitals, slippers and waterproofs, and tin mugs. Forty per cent. 
of the products of the workshops go to undertakings working for the front.? 

Apart from making new articles, school children also do repair work, such as 
mending military socks and repairing school equipment or school children’s 
clothing and footwear. The value of school children’s output throughout the 
country in the five months to September 1942 is reported to have reached 18 
million roubles. The children do their work in the workshops after school hours 
or on holidays and during vacations. In the Moscow district, 20,000 children 
were to work in their school repair workshops during the summer vacation this 
year. The children are paid for their work at the prevailing rates, and are entitled 
to a worker’s food ration card. 

The work is partly intended to provide an occupation for the many school 
children both of whose parents are employed in industry or in the national defence 
services. The Soviet authorities also recognise, however, that the national struggle 
requires the mobilisation of all the forces of the nation, even the immature powers 
and abilities of children.* 

In addition to performing this semi-industrial me school children are trained 
for national defence, the boys receiving military training and the girls training 
as nurses or as wireless or teleph operators, besides being instructed in the 
use of light weapons.* ve 


Agricultural Work. 


One form of agricultural work for school children is the cultivation of school 
gardens in which potatoes and vegetables are grown for the use of the school 
canteen. In some areas, for instance in the Molotov region, the teachers have 
organised the raising of poultry, rabbits and other small stock, the necessary 
brood-stock having been obtained with the aid of the regional executive com- 
mittee, which approved the scheme. 

School children also help in seasonal work on the farms. During the current 
year, school examinations had to be over by 10 June at the latest, in order to 
release the children for work on farms. In 1942, over 3,500,000 children under 
the leadership of 163,000 teachers performed between 150,000,000 and 180,000,000 
days’ work in the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) 
alone, and similar efforts were made in the other Republics, thus making good a 
substantial proportion of the labour lost to agriculture as a result of the war. 
During the 1943 season school children and students are expected to make an 
even greater contribution to agricultural work, arrangements for their employ- 
ment having been begun as early as last winter. It is estimated that some six 
million school children between 13 and 17 years of age from the towns will be 
available for agriculture during the school holidays. 

The school children are organised in detachments, and study circles are 
formed for botanists, physiologists, naturalists and fishermen. The detachments 
are in charge of teachers who are responsible for the necessary arrangements 
with the managements of the collective and State farms concerning the children’s 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, B 499 
2 Soviet War News, 23 Sept. 1942; Information Bulletin, 22 Dec. 1942. 

3 Soviet War News, 17 June 1943. 

4 Idem, 2 Nov. 1942. 
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conditions of employment and their dormitories and meals. Meetings are held 
between teachers and parents to discuss the children’s outfit, and the State 
services draw up plans for the distribution of the children among the districts 
where their labour is needed. According to the instructions issued by the Com- 
missariat for State Farms, the farms must provide the town school children 
working for them with good living conditions, including three meals a day, sanit- 
ary inspection of dormitories and dining rooms, and medical services. Rules 
for the conduct of children forming part of the ‘agricultural detachments have 
been laid down by the Commissariat for Education; they require the maintenance 
of strict discipline, and the organisation of military training during the children’s 
spare time. The children may organise their own musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments. Prizes are awarded to children and teachers who distinguish themselves 
at their work. 

Even the younger children make themselves useful in the country; in 1942, 
accompanied by their teachers and nurses, nursery school children gathered large 
quantities of medicinal plants, wild berries, and mushrooms. 

The Soviet authorities emphasise that care must be taken to prevent the 
school children’s activities from interfering with their school work. The results 
of the examinations at the end of the 1943 school year are reported to have been 
very satisfactory, and the children’s participation in defence activities is expected 
to have an educational influence in fostering patriotism and inculcating disci- 
pline.! 


Participation of Youth Organisations in Welfare Activities. 


The Young Communist League has undertaken responsibility for welfare 
arrangements for the large number of young workers now employed in war in- 
dustry. An appeal recently issued by the Secretary-General of the League states 
that the League is responsible for organising the continued education of young 
workers, looking after their living conditions, and dealing with their housing 
difficulties. In April 1943, a campaign was started to promote the establishment 
of clubs for young workers and the improvement of the communal houses in which 
many of them are lodged when no accommodation is available in the workers’ 
houses attached to the factories. The League is also responsible for organising 
recreation activities.? 


THE ORGANISATION OF WATERSIDE EMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


A new scheme for organising the engagement and allocation to 
employment of waterside workers in Sydney, Australia, came into 
force at the end of March 1943 as the result of Orders made under 
the National Security (Stevedoring Industry) Regulations.* The 
scheme, known as the “Rules of Engagement and Organisation 
Scheme’’, applies to all waterside workers, including members of 
the Waterside Workers’ Federation and of the Permanent and 
Casual Wharf Labourers’ Union of Australia, Sydney Branch, and 
to all employers registered by the Stevedoring Industry Com- 
mission in the Port of Sydney. 


Although endorsed by the leaders of the unions, the scheme met with the 
disapproval of the rank and file of the Sydney waterside workers. As a result, 
there was a strike involving some 4,000 dockers in the port area, during which 
gangs of soldiers loaded and unloaded ships. A ballot was taken after two weeks; 
and by a slim majority of 110 votes, the workers voted to resume work under 
the new system. 

The major provisions of the scheme are indicated below. One of the two 
Orders covers members of the Waterside Workers’ Federation and the other 
applies to members of the Permanent and Casual Wharf Labourers’ Union. 
There is, however, little difference between the two. 





1 Information Bulletin, 6 Apr. and 1 June 1943; Soviet War News, 17 June 1943. 
2 Soviet War News, 21 May 1943. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 473. 
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Administrative Organisation. 


Members of the Waterside Workers Federation in Sydney are divided into 
two divisions, the interstate division and the overseas division. There is only 
one pick-up point (employment centre) for each division, that is, two in all, as 
compared with four under the former scheme. Each waterside worker may choose 
his own regular division, but is liable to temporary transfer outside it. For mem- 
bers of the Permanent and Casual Wharf Labourers’ Union there is only one 
division and one pick-up point. 

All waterside workers, whether organised in gangs (see below) or as extras, 
must attend at their pick-up centre from day to day and not later than 12 hours 
after completing a job of work or the next pick-up thereafter. 

There is a chief labour superintendent for the port to act on behalf of the 
Stevedoring Industry Commission and the Waterside Employment Committee 
of Sydney. An assistant superintendent is in control of each divisional employ- 
ment centre and is responsible for the proper allocation and transfer of the workers 
within his division. 


Employers’ Applications for Labour. 


A registered employer seeking workers is required to notify the assistant 
superintendent of his centre of his requirements in advance, normally before 4 
p.m. on the previous day for morning workers and before 9 a.m. on the day of 
pick-up for afternoon workers. Application is made on a prescribed form. 

All employers must notify the employment centre of the termination of em- 
ployment of any workers at least one hour before the job is completed, except 
in case of rain stoppage or other unforeseen circumstances, in which cases the 
notification must be given immediately after workers are released. 


General Conditions of Work. 


General conditions of work, including times of engagement, continue to be 
governed by the awards of the Commonwealth Court made on 7 April 1936 and 
2 July 1937, as varied from time to time. A few exceptions to this general prin- 
ciple are included in the Orders. 


Organisation of the Gang System. 


Under the Orders, 13 men constitute a regular gang. Each gang must include 
one hatchman, two winch drivers, and at least six holders. Men required for any 
job in addition to gangs (or if an employer receives permission to employ less 
than a whole gang) are to be allotted from men who are not members of regular 
gangs, called “extras”. The regular gangs must be maintained at all times as a 
complete unit. They are to be engaged in regular order according to their position 
on the despatch board of the employment centre. Extras are listed individually 
on the boards, classified according to the work for which they are best fitted, 
and hired in turn. As a rule, the men work in their own chosen division, but to 
equalise earnings or to meet labour requirements the chief labour superintendent 
may despatch gangs or extras temporarily outside their own division. The number 
of gangs and extras to be registered in each division is determined by the water- 
side employment committee of the port, according to the industry’s requirements. 

Each gang has a gang representative, chosen by the gang, who is responsible 
for assisting the divisional superintendent in operating the wage equalisation 
system, for ascertaining whether all members of the gang are present, and for 
acting as contact man for the gang in relations with the employment centre. 
Le gang representative has no power to engage, discharge or replace any member 
of a gang. 

Any man in a regular gang may notify the assistant superintendent of his 
divisional centre and his gang representative, after 14 days of membership in a 
gang, of his intention to leave his place in the gang, but he may not leave until he 
has received permission to do so from the assistant superintendent. A man ina 
gang who has lost his mate may make his own selection from available replace- 
ments, failing which, the gang vacancy is filled by the divisional superintendent. 


Allocation of Labour. 


Notwithstanding award provisions, the chief labour superintendent is to 
control and direct the engagement of all labour, whether of regular waterside 
workers to whom these orders apply, or otherwise. He has the authority to direct 
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gangs and extras to work when and where and at what type of work may be 
required. He may direct and control the despatch of gangs and extras and organ- 
ise transfers from ship to ship or wharf berth to wharf berth, and in so doing, 
he must try (a) to arrange the allocation of labour so that men will not be called 
to work excessively long hours and that earnings may be equalised so far as 
possible, and (b) to take into account, so far as practicable, employers’ require- 
— for men specially trained for or accustomed to perform certain kinds of 
work. 

Award provisions governing the transfer of labour are to apply to all workers 
and employers bound by them, except that all transfers from one ship to another, 
whether worked for the same employer or not, may be made only with the prior 
permission of the chief labour superintendent. In addition to the transfers per- 
mitted under the awards, men may be transferred from ship to ship or berth to 
berth as directed by the superintendent, whether or not the ships are being 
worked by the same employer or in the same locality. 


Other Provisions. 

The Orders provide that no men shall cease work out of authorised times 
without the permission of a responsible officer of their trade union who is regist- 
ered by the Commission as a waterside worker. The latter must notify the chief 
labour superintendent and the employer concerned of his intention to give 
permission for a work stoppage and the reason for this action; and if this permis- 
sion is given under circumstances which the Commission considers do not warrant 
a stoppage of work, the Commission or the waterside employment committee 
of the port may take such action as it thinks fit. 

Any man in a gang or an extra who is not present when called for engagement 
or who is absent during a period of engagement must show that his absence was 
due to accident, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of his centre. If he is absent without proper cause or if he ceases 
work or is dismissed for a breach of the award, his case is dealt with by the Water- 
side Employment Commission, and thereafter he will be regarded, for the purpose 
of earnings equalisation, as having received the money lost through his offence as 
well as the average amount earned by other gangs or extras during the period of 
standing down. 

If an employer refuses to accept any work allotted to him, or to carry out any 
transfer request, or engages workers or transfers them otherwise than under the 
terms of the Order (or award), or fails to comply in any other respect with the 
Orders, his case is also dealt with by the waterside employment committee or by 
the Commission; and he is subject to the penalties prescribed under the National 
Security (Stevedoring Industry) Regulations.! 


THE ORGANISATION OF LONGSHORE LABOUR IN CANADA 


Two Orders in Council have been made in Canada in order to 
speed the loading and unloading of ships in eastern ports (particu- 
larly Halifax), to mobilise more men for this work, and to stabilise 
and control the employment and conditions of work of longshore- 
men. The first Order deals with the direction to longshore employ- 
ment of ex-longshoremen and other workers and governs termina- 
tions of employment of longshoremen in eastern ports. The second 
Order stabilises conditions of employment of longshoremen in 
Halifax and provides for the establishment and maintenance of a 
labour reserve pool to supplement regular longshore staffs where 


necessary. 


Mobilisation and Control of Empioyment of Longshoremen. 


The first Order in Council (P.C. 5160), dated 25 June 1943, amends the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations by adding a new section to con- 
trol the employment of longshoremen in eastern Canadian ports and to draw 





1 National Security (Stevedoring Industry) Regulations, Orders No. 13 and No. 14, dated 26 
Mar. 1943 (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, No. 78, 9 Apr. 1943). 
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into longshore work experienced men and other men of military age -suitable 
for such work. 

The Order provides that no person engaged in the occupation of longshoreman 
at Halifax, or at such other ports in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Minister of Labour may prescribe, may leave his employment without the written 
consent of a selective service officer. No employer carrying on business in the 
port of Halifax, or at any other ports that may be designated, may dismiss any 
longshoreman without written permission. 

In addition, no person in any industry or activity may take any ex-longshore- 
man into employment in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, unless the latter pre- 
sents to him a permit from a selective service officer to seek and enter such em- 
ployment. An ex-longshoreman is defined as any person who has worked as a 
longshoreman for a total period of 12 months or more since 31 December 1938 
or any person who has held at any time since that date a temporary or permanent 
membership card in any local branch of any longshoremen’s association in Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick. 

By a specified date, 21 July 1943, every longshoreman in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick who was employed in any work other than stevedoring must 
report his previous experience to his employer. The employer was then required 
to report to a selective service officer the names and addresses of any such workers. 
Employers are instructed to make every reasonable effort to determine which 
of their workers are ex-longshoremen and to advise them of the provisions of the 
Order. After the date specified, no ex-longshoreman affected by the Order may 
remain in any other occupation than longshoring, and no employer may retain 
any such worker in his employ, without the written permission of a selective 
service officer. An ex-longshoreman may be required to report for interview at a 
local employment and selective service office at any time. Unless the selective 
service officer finds an ex-longshoreman unsuitable for dock work, he is to direct 
him to longshore employment. 

Finally, any person who is in an age class designated for military service 
under the National Selective Service Mobilisation Regulations and who has been 
found unfit for military service or any person who is a conscientious objector may 
be directed to leave his present employment and to apply for and accept specified 
employment as a longshoreman at Halifax or any other designated port in New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia.? 


Stabilisation of Longshore Labour in Halifax. 


The second Order in Council (P.C. 5161), dated 25 June 1943, stipulates 
that the Minister of Labour shall provide and maintain in Halifax a sufficient 
supply of men for longshore work to enable the loading and unloading of ships 
to be carried on with all possible speed on a day and night shift at all times. The 
occupation of longshoring is to be given the highest labour priority rating that 
exists. 

In addition to longshoremen registered at and allocated to work by the Central 
Despatching Agency, set up under the Controller of Loading Operations, a long- 
shoremen’s reserve pool is to be established to supplement regular longshore 
staffs when the latter are unable to handle the loading and unloading of ships. 
Members of the pool are to be employed by the Controller, who must make 
arrangements (on behalf of the Minister of Labour) for their housing and feeding. 
Whenever the Despatching Agency has too many orders to be dealt with by the 
registered longshoremen (organised in regular gangs or as extras on the “surplus 
board’’), it is to call on men of the reserve pool to report to work at specified jobs. 
These men must be accepted by the employer, put to work, and paid in accordance 
with the usual practice under the Despatching Regulations and the working 
agreement. 

Registered longshoremen and members of the pool are to receive a guaranteed 
minimum weekly wage. The basis of this wage is set as the equivalent of the 
basic daytime rate for handling general cargo in a 48-hour week, plus the war 
bonus fixed by the working agreement and a cost-of-living bonus. No guaranteed 
wage will be paid to any man who fails, without satisfactory excuse, to report 
for or to perform work assigned to him. No registered longshoreman or reserve 
pool member may be required to work longer than 54 hours per week. 

Men of the reserve pool must be available at all times for any kind of long- 
shore work and must report for work at the regular despatching times. If a man 





1 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1943, 5 July 1943, Vol. II, No. 13, p. 762. 
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is not despatched to work, he is credited, as are men registered on the surplus board 
(i.e., men who are not sent toa job), with three hours’ pay per despatch period. 
Whenever the Controller does not need any of the reserve pool men for longshore 
work, he may release them for a specified period from the obligation to report 
for and perform longshore work. Men so released must, however, perform any 
work in Halifax to which they may be directed by a selective service officer, and 
they may be sent to do longshore work in any port in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. If transferred to another port, they are to receive prevailing wages 
and work under prevailing conditions and are also entitled to living and travelling 
allowances as directed by a selective service officer. The men directed to other 
work, or to longshore work in another port, continue to be entitled to the guar- 
anteed wage, provided that they report for and perform work allocated to them. 

No registered longshoreman and no member of the reserve pool may leave 
employment without permission of a selective service officer, given after consulta- 
tion with the Controller. The latter is responsible for regulating the size of the 
reserve pool in accordance with the port’s labour requirements. As soon as the 
Controller is satisfied that the total supply of longshore labour is sufficient, he 
is to establish a system of regular day and night shifts and assign registered gangs 
to these shifts. 

If the Minister of Labour finds it necessary, he may recover some of the 
money spent on paying guaranteed wages by levying an assessment on the em- 
ployers of longshore labour in Halifax, the levy being based on the number of 
men despatched to them or on the tonnage of cargo handled or otherwise. The 
employer may charge this levy against the ship on which the work was done. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN SWITZERLAND 


An Order on assistance for unemployed persons in need was 
issued by the Swiss Federal Council on 23 December 1942. It 
provides that the Cantonal authorities may pay allowances to such 
unemployed persons, whether or not they are insured against un- 


employment. 


Unemployed persons who have been insured for more than 180 days are 
entitled to the allowance only if they have exhausted their right to unemployment 
benefit and only from the ninety-first day of registered unemployment onwards. 
Unemployed persons insured for less than 180 days may receive the allowance 
from the fourth day of registered unemployment. Uninsured unemployed per- 
sons can obtain the allowance if they have worked regularly in handicrafts, 
industry, transport, trade, or similar activities; the allowance is paid from the 
seventh day of registered unemployment, and its amount is 10 per cent. less 
than the amount payable to insured unemployed persons. The Federal Council 
may restrict or suppress the allowances if they are likely to interfere with mea- 
sures for creating employment possibilities or if the situation of the labour market 
renders them temporarily unnecessary. 

In order to establish whether an unemployed person is in need, account must 
be taken of the income of relatives living with him in the same household, that 
is, the wife (husband) and the relatives in the ascending or descending line, 
brothers and sisters of husband and wife. No allowances are paid if the unemployed 
person is not capable of working or is more or less permanently incapable or hardly 
capable of employment, if he is engaged in an occupation which interferes with 
his placement or possibility of finding work, if he is unable to prove that he has 
been in regular employment or if he is engaged in work which cannot be satis- 
factorily supervised. No allowances are paid to uninsured workers of under 20 
years of age (for whom special regulations will be issued) or over 60 (unless they 
are covered by unemployment insurance). 

No allowances are paid to workers previously employed in agriculture unless 
they have worked for two years in handicrafts, industry, transport, trade, or 
similar activities. Allowances may also be temporarily withheld in the case of 
workers in an occupation where there is a shortage of labour. Married women 
cannot obtain allowances unless they are insured against unemployment. Gener- 
ally speaking, the payment of allowances is subject to a number of conditions 
which must be fulfilled by the applicant. In particular the Cantonal authorities 
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may impose a condition that the unemployed persons should be available for 
carrying out certain work. The Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and 
Labour has to authorise this. Unemployed persons who are called upon to do 
work of this kind will receive, in addition to the allowance, a supplementary pay- 
ment from the person responsible for carrying out the work. 

The allowances may be payable in the case both of total unemployment and of 
short time. An applicant is deemed to be totally unemployed if he is no longer 
bound by a contract, or, if there is a contract, if he is deprived of any earnings 
during a pay period of at least 14 days. If during this period he receives part 
of his wages or receives temporary earnings, he is deemed to be on short time. As 
a general rule an applicant cannot receive the full daily allowance for more than 
90 days in the course of a calendar year. This period may be increased to a maxi- 
mum of 140 days with the consent of the Federal Department of Public Economy. 
On the other hand, that Department may reduce the period during which allow- 
ances are paid to persons who during several consecutive years have received 
allowances in excess of the generally accepted limits. 

The daily allowance may not exceed the following amounts: 3.00, 3.60 or 
4.20 francs for applicants without dependants, according as they live in a rural 
district, a semi-urban district, or a town; 4.20, 5.20 or 6.10 francs for unemployed 
persons with one dependant; and 5.20, 6.50 or 7.80 francs for those with two 
dependants. Those with more than two dependants may receive an additional 
payment of 60 centimes for each additional dependant. The allowances must 
in no case exceed certain over-riding maxima provided for in the Order and 
based on normal earnings. 

In virtue of the Order of the Federal Council of 7 October 1941 the compensa- 
tion fund created by that Order and the public authorities each meet 50 per cent. 
of the cost of the allowances. The share of the public authorities is divided equally 
between the confederation and the Cantons. The Cantonal Governments must 
recover from the commune of residence an amount equal to at least 10 per cent. 
of the allowances paid.! 


PLAN FOR THE TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR THE BRITISH 
MercHaAnt Navy 


An “Outline Plan for Post-War Training of Navigating Officers 
and Deck Ratings for the British Merchant Navy’’ was put for- 
ward in June 1943 by the Merchant Navy Training Board, a body 
established in 1935 and consisting of representatives of shipowners, 
seagoing personnel, the Government departments concerned (the 
Ministry of War Transport, the Board of Education, and the 
Scottish Education Department), and pre-sea training establish- 
ments, and other educational bodies. The object of the Board was 
to ensure in advance that any general development in national 
educational policy could be adapted to meet the special needs of 
shipping, and to improve the present methods of training for a 
career in the merchant navy. In preparing the Plan, which is tenta- 
tive in character, it assumed that the school- leaving age would 
be raised to at least 15 years and that compulsory attendance at 
day continuation classes for one day per week would be required 
after leaving school up to the age of 18. 

An analysis of the Plan is given below; it deals separately with 
navigating officers and deck ratings, and in both cases indicates the 
existing situation. 


Training of Navigating Officers. 

Pre-war training. In 1935 a radical change in the training of apprentices and 
cadets was made by the establishment of the training scheme of the Merchant 
Navy Officers Training Board, the object of which was to provide for apprentices 
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and cadets a substitute at sea for the educational advantages which apprentices 
in shore trades enjoy by way of technical schools, evening classes, etc. The 
following are the essential features of the scheme: a standard syllabus of 
instruction during the period of indentures; periodical reports by the master to 
the owner on the apprentice’s progress and conduct; an annual examination or 
test on board ship; a system of correspondence courses by which the individual 
apprentice is kept in direct touch with an approved navigation school. At the 
outbreak of war the scheme covered 92 per cent. of the total number of apprentices 
and cadets. 
At present, entrants can be divided into three broad groups: 


(1) Boys trained at the public schools (12 to 15 per cent.); 

(2) Boys trained at sea in the special cadet ships of the British India and 
New Zealand shipping companies (3 per cent.); 

(3) Boys who go to sea either direct without any pre-sea training or after 
a course at a navigation school, etc. (82 to 85 per cent.). 


Summary of proposals. The Board recommends that the method of entry in 
group (1) should continue, with the addition of systematic courses of pre-sea training 
at junior technical schools and at certain other sea training establishments, on 
the basis of standards comparable to those which the Plan lays down for the 
nautical training colleges for which it provides. It recommends also continuing 
the type of cadet ship mentioned under (2), particularly if both a teacher and an 
instructor are carried. 

The proposals of the Board are primarily concerned with group (3). It recom- 
mends that these apprentices and cadets should, instead, prepare themselves 
for their sea career by nine months’ training at a nautical residential training 
college or colleges, to be specially established for this purpose. Suitable candidates 
would thereafter join a shipping company as apprentices or cadets, but would 
serve only in ships which satisfied certain conditions as to accommodation, 
continuous course of instruction, etc. and adopted an approved form of contract 
or indenture for three years; during this period they would come under the Train- 
ing Board syllabus of instruction and system of conduct reports, annual test of 
progress, and correspondence courses. At the end of the pre-apprenticeship 
training of nine months, plus the apprenticeship of three years, many candidates 
should be able to get their second mate’s certificate. The navigation schools 
would still be necessary to give additional tuition to a certain number of candid- 
ates; they would also provide tuition for the higher certificates. 


Regulated entry. Candidates for entry into a nautical college would have 
to fulfil the following requirements: 


(a) Be at least 16 years of age; 

(b) Come up to the prescribed standards of physical fitness, including 
eyesight; 

(c) Produce a headmaster’s certificate of character; 

(d) Come up to the prescribed standards of education (school certificate 
or its equivalent). 


Two principles are laid down by the Board. In the first place, no boy should 
be debarred or deterred from applying for entry into the college on financial 
grounds. Selection for the college should be made on the basis of character and 
ability to profit by the instruction provided. It is suggested that free places or 
reduced fees should be granted only where parents cannot reasonably be expected 
to pay in full or in part. Secondly, nothing in the proposed plan should debar 
or deter suitable deck boys or ratings from progressing in their career to becoming 
officers in due course. 

The Board considers that at the present stage it is not possible to make with 
any degree of exactitude an estimate of the number of apprentices to be admitted 
to the college. It would be the duty of the Training Board to review the position 
periodically. 

Nautical college. The educational objects of the nine-month course at the 
college would be broadly: 

(1) To lay sufficient foundation in theoretical and practical sea studies to 


enable the apprentice to carry on his training at sea by the aid of correspondence 
courses and the necessary instruction by the officers; 
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(2) To reach a defined standard which will enable the apprentice to be 
exempted from part of his statutory examination; 

(3) To cover such ground work that the remaining time spent as an apprent- 
ice at sea will be sufficient to enable him to fulfil a substantial measure of the 
examination requirements for certificates of competency, except those that 
can only be acquired by sea experience in a responsible capacity as a watch- 
keeping officer; 

(4) To meet any possible statutory demands for continued general education. 


The Board has prepared in detail a suggested organisation and curriculum but 
in the Outline Plan emphasises only one or two points. Thus it states that the 
college must be residential in order to develop esprit de —- and qualities of 
leadership, and should be in charge of a merchant navy officer with the right 
qualifications and experience. Considerable stress must be laid on physical 
education and upon adequate facilities for boat sailing; two of the nine months 
of the course would be set aside exclusively for short voyages of some weeks’ 
duration upon small seagoing auxiliary sailing vessels attached to the college. 
The course must enable boys to secure exemptions from certain sections of the 
Ministry of War Transport examination and to be reasonably certain that at the 
end of their apprenticeship they will have no need to resort to cramming to 
secure their certificate. 


Apprenticeship. Throughout the college course unsuitable candidates would 
be weeded out. If, at the end of the course, there were any left who had not 
reached the necessary standard, or proved to be without the necessary officer 
qualities, they would normally go no further. Those who obtained a satisfactory 
passing-out certificate from the college or other approved establishment would 
then start their normal three years’ training at sea. Apprentices, however, would 
be allowed to go to sea only in compliance with the following requirements: 


(a) Adopting a form of indenture approved by the Training Board; 

(b) The ship to be approved for carrying apprentices by the Training 
Board as complying with regulations as to accommodation and numbers; 

(c) The company to carry out the Training Board scheme of syllabus 
of instruction, master’s report on progress and conduct, effective annual tests 
on board, and correspondence courses with shore schools. 


The Board considers that apprentices’ pay should be uniform, and that there 
should be no ‘“‘premium”’ system. 

A penalty clause should be inserted in indentures to exercise restraint on 
thoughtlessness and casual breaking of indentures. 

Some companies with varied types of ship and engaged in varied trades are 
able to give their apprentices very useful general experience, while others are on 
much more specialised lines. The Board recommends in the latter case the de- 
velopment of an exchange system, which could be facilitated by a post-war pool 
system. 


Training of Deck Ratings. 


Pre-war training. The Board underlines two special features of the pre-war 
position. In the first place, there was nothing before the war to prevent a boy 
going to sea without preliminary training of any sort, but this was changed when 
the Merchant Navy Reserve Pool! was started in May 1941. Now boys cannot 
go to sea without first entering the Pool, and only trained boys are accepted. 
Secondly, any seaman who had served three years at sea was—and still is— 
statutorily and automatically entitled to be rated as an A.B. without any test 
of competence. 


Summary of proposals. The Board recommends that all deck boys under 18 
should prepare themselves for their sea calling by a four or six-months’ course 
(according to age) at an approved residential sea training establishment. They 
should then go to sea as deck boys in ships which satisfy certain conditions as to 
accommodation, etc. While at sea they would be encouraged to continue their 
education, both technical and general, by correspondence courses, with shore 
establishments, and through libraries provided on board. At the end of 2% years 
on articles they would be entitled to be rated as A.B. only after passing a Ministry 


1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 76. 
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of War Transport examination. At suitable stages both in pre-sea training and 
when at sea, boys who on merit and ability showed themselves likely to become 
good — would be encouraged to do so and would have financial barriers 
removed. 


Regulated entry. The Board considers that young boys should be prevented 
from going to sea without any training at all. 

Entrants to the deck department have to be considered in two groups: those 
who enter at the age of 18 or over and are therefore beyond the age of compulsory 
education; and those who are below 18 and therefore still within the jurisdiction 
of compulsory education. The first group should complete a short course of 
practical training before going to sea. It is desirable that the great majority of 
new entrants should start their sea career as soon as possible after leaving school. 
In the second group, no boy should be allowed to go to sea on deck unless: 


(a) He is at least 15 years 9 months; 

(b) He produces a headmaster’s certificate of conduct; 

(c) He comes up to a prescribed standard of physical fitness, including 
eyesight, laid down by the Training Board; 

(d) He has satisfactorily completed a course of at least four months’ 
pre-sea training at a residential establishment (at least six months if his 
training starts when he is under 15 years 9 months). 


As in the case of the training of navigating officers, it is not at present possible 
to make with any degree of exactitude an estimate of the number of deck boys 
required; it would be the duty of the Training Board to review the position 
periodically. 


Pre-sea training. Before the war there were many different types of training 
establishments; provided the training is not below the standard suggested, the 
Board is in favour of a continued diversity. Some establishments take boys 
during their school life and therefore combine general education with sea training. 
At the other extreme, the principal national training establishment—the Graves- 
end Sea School—which trained about half of all trained deck boys, does not 
provide general education but takes boys who have left school and provides them 


with vocational and physical training for ten to twelve weeks. The School is 
owned and financed by the Shipping Federation with a Government grant, and 
is managed by a Committee representing the Shipping Federation, the National 
Union of Seamen, the Ministry of War Transport, and the Board of Education. 
Training establishments under the proposals of the Board would have to comply 
with the following principles: 


(a) The establishments would be residential in order to provide an inter- 
mediate stage between home life and life on board ship. No applicant should be 
debarred from entry on financial grounds. 

(6) Training would be on lines approved by the Training Board and would 
include general, vocational and physical education. 

(c) The syllabus would have to be approved by the Training Board. 

(d) The course should be for at least four months for those joining at or 
after 16, and at least six months for those under that age. Its object is to provide: 


(i) a suitable equivalent for the day continuation schools, which will 
probably become obligatory on industry generally; 

(ii) the type of instruction likely to produce an intelligent and competent 
deck boy with an interest in his career and craft, while at the same time 
giving an opportunity for the suitable boy to aim at officer status. 


(e) There would have to be special provisions during and at the end of the 
course for selecting boys suitable to be trained as officers. 


Once a boy had satisfactorily completed his pre-sea training course he would 
go to sea as a deck boy, but only in ships which are approved by the Training 
Board to carry boys, that is, comply with regulations as to accommodation and 
maximum numbers, and provide approved educational libraries. During the 
training at sea he would be encouraged to carry on a correspondence course with 
a shore school either for general or for educational subjects. In periods between 
voyages, if there is a post-war pool system, he could be required to attend courses 
at suitable schools. 
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At the end of each voyage the master should make a report to the company 
on the progress and conduct of the boy during the voyage. The boy would retain 
a card record of these reports. The form of the report and of the card would be 
approved by the Training Board. 


oe as A.B. At present any seaman who has served for three years 

k is entitled, automatically and without question, to be rated as an A.B. 
eneiida of his competence. The Board feels that this should be changed. 
In 1936 an “efficient deck hand’s” qualification was introduced mainly in order 
to enable suitable candidates to become A.B.’s before the expiry of the three- 
year period. The present practice is to require a candidate to have had at least 
a year’s sea service and to be not less than 19 years. The Board considers that 
in future no one should become an A.B. unless he passes a Ministry test, which 
should be on the lines of the present efficient deck hand’s examination. 

The Board proposes that, after a minimum of 24% years’ service on articles 
in the deck department, a youth should be allowed to take his A.B.’s examination, 
the scope of which is outlined in an appendix to the Plan. The candidate will 
have been over most of the ground already in his pre-sea training course and have 
supplemented this by 24 years’ practical experience. The ordinary youth should 
therefore have no difficulty in passing at his first attempt. 

Those who go to sea for the first time at 18 or over may reasonably be expected 
to pass the examination in a shorter period, which in the view of the Board should 
be two years of articles. It is important, however, that before going to sea they 
should satisfactorily complete a short intensive practical course ashore somewhat 
on the lines of the firemen’s training courses now in operation. 

At every stage in their careers suitable boys and suitable A.B.’s should have 
every reasonable opportunity to become navigating officers, and no financial 
obstacle should remain in their way. These stages are: 


(a) During the pre-sea training suitable candidates should be transferred 
from the deck-boy course to the nautical college for navigating officers, and if 
satisfactory, would become apprentices in the usual way. 

(b) For somewhat later developers there should be an opportunity of trans- 
fer before becoming an A.B., e.g. on strong recommendation of the master, 
coupled with satisfactory reports on correspondence courses. The age limit for 
transfer would be 174%. Transfer would be either to the nautical college or, in 
suitable cases, direct to apprenticeship. 

(c) After becoming a qualified A.B. any rating who complied with the 
Ministry regulations could become a candidate for a second mate's certificate 
as at present. 

The Board considers that although its Report can only be an outline, it 
includes the main features desirable in a training scheme. It is at present preparing 
reports on training for other departments.' 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTRE IN INDIA FOR TRAINING IN 
VILLAGE CRAFTS 


The Polytechnic at Delhi in India, which was started about 
two years ago, has decided to open a centre adjoining its premises 
for the training of village craftsmen, and has also equipped a mobile 
workshop to visit towns and villages in the surrounding area for 
the purpose of demonstrating the training imparted under the 
Government of India’s technical training scheme.” 


In planning the centre the aim has been to reproduce village conditions as 
much as possible. There will be ten or twelve workshops on the premises, with 
dormitories, dining rooms, and other amenities; but electricity and similar facili- 
ties which cannot reasonably be expected in an ordinary Indian village at the 
present time will not be provided. The centre, which will accommodate some 
seventy residential trainees at a time in addition to day scholars, and will be 





44. 
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run by the pupils on co-operative lines, will provide, besides elementary general 
instruction, training in such crafts as handloom weaving, leather work, oil press- 
ing, soap making, brass work, wood and ivory carving, gold and silver smithing, 
and pottery. Wheelwrights, blacksmiths, fitters and turners, carpenters and 
joiners will be trained in the larger workshops operated under the Government 
of India’s technical training scheme. 

The mobile workshop—a truck equipped with a small lathe, drill, shaping 
machine, oxy-acetylene welding set, fitting bench, and generator, and with a loud 
speaker, a radio set, and a cinematograph projector and demonstrator—visits a 
town or one of the larger villages on some festive occasion likely to ensure a good 
audience at a demonstration. The possibilities of using this method after the war 
to assist village craftsmen to enhance their skill are being carefully studied.! 


PROTECTION OF INDIAN MIGRANTS IN BRITISH TERRITORIES 


An Act, known as the Reciprocity Act, 1943, was passed in 
India in April 1943. It is designed to make provisions on a basis 
of reciprocity as regards entry, travel, residence, the acquisition, 
holding or disposal of property, the enjoyment of educational 
facilities, the holding of public office, or the carrying on of any 
occupation, trade, business or profession in British India by, and 
the franchise in British India of, persons domiciled in British pos- 
sessions. The Act, which extends to the whole of British India, 
is to come into force on such date as the Central Government may, 
by notification in the official Gazette, appoint. 


Provisions of the Act. 


The Act provides that persons, not being of Indian origin, domiciled in any 
British possession other than British India, including Protectorates and territories 
which are administered by a Dominion as a mandatory on behalf of the League 
of Nations, to which the Act has been applied by the Central Government by 
notification in the official Gazette, shall be entitled only to such rights and priv- 
ileges as regards the different matters enumerated above as are accorded by the 
law or administration of such possessions to persons of Indian origin. The term 
“entry” includes landing at any port in British India during the stay there of a 
ship or aircraft on its way to a destination outside British India. 

It is, however, specified that the provisions relating to entry, travel, and 
residence shall not apply to any person in the armed forces of a British possession 
until the expiry of one year after the termination of the present hostilities.? 


Discussion in the Legislative Assembly. 


When the Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly, the mover em- 
phasised the proviso mentioned above and added that, in accepting it, the Select 
Committee on the Bill had impressed on the Government its anxiety that all 
possible action should at once be taken to secure during the war for Indians the 
same rights, treatment, and privileges as were accorded to members of the United 
Kingdom forces or the forces of any other Government. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment it was explained by the Secretary to the Indians Overseas Department that 
there never had been any difference between the Government and members of 
the House with regard to the principle of reciprocity embodied in the Bill. It was 
a principle which had been approved, and the Government had no difficulty in 
accepting it. As a reciprocity measure, it was entirely unobjectionable; as a 
retaliatory measure, it was one to be regarded with care and to be administered 
with care. A measure which was purely retaliatory in its object not only put an 
end to possible negotiations, but might in certain circumstances have a boomerang 
effect which was not originally intended. It was for the Government to ensure 
that, when the Act was applied, no such adverse effect would be caused to India 
by its application. 

As for the proviso relating to troops, as far as could be seen the only part 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 113, 15 Apr. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Gazette of India, Part IV, 3 Apr. 1943. 
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of the British Empire where Indian troops were liable to treatment different 
from that accorded to other troops was South Africa. The question had been 
the subject of correspondence between the Government of India and the Union 
Government, and every possible arrangement had been made, with the willing 
co-operation of the Union Government, to ensure that Indian troops were treated 
as well as other visitors.* 


TEMPORARY MIGRATION OF MEXICAN WORKERS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


On 29 April 1943, the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico concluded an agreement to facilitate the temporary migra- 
tion to the United States of non-agricultural workers from Mexico. 
The first workers to be brought in under the agreement are 6,000 
maintenance-of-way workers for railroads in the southwestern 
part of the United States. Recruitment of these track workers 
began in the middle of May 1943. By the end of that month, more 
than 2,700 of the quota of 6,000 had been brought in and allocated 
to the respective railroad divisions. 

In addition, the agreement made in 1942 in regard to the im- 
migration to the United States of Mexican agricultural workers? 
was replaced in April 1943 by a second agreement, which modifies 
the first agreement in a few details, as noted below. 


Tue RECRUITMENT OF Non-AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The major provisions of the agreement between the two Govern- 
ments and of the United States War Manpower Commission regula- 


tion governing the recruitment and employment of non-agricultural 
workers are indicated below. 


Agreement between the Two Governments. 


Like the agreement of 4 August 1942 for the importation from Mexico of 
agricultural workers for employment in the United States, the new agreement 
provides guarantees as to wage rates, living conditions, and repatriation for 
the Mexican workers, and stipulates that they may not be brought in to displace 
other workers or for the purpose of reducing rates of pay or other standards 
previously established. Each request by American employers for Mexican labour 
must be approved by the President of Mexico and by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, which is the responsible administrative authority for the United States. 
The number of workers who may eventually be employed will depend on how 
many are needed in the United States and on the number who can emigrate from 
Mexico without hindering the economic life of the latter country. Workers to be 
brought in are to be well qualified for the work to be done and to be employed 
under conditions satisfactory to them, to their Government, and to their em- 
ployers. 


Organisation of Recruitment and Employment of Mexican Track Workers. 


Arrangements for the detailed application of the agreement were made in a 
regulation of the War Manpower Commission dated 17 June 1943. The Executive 
Director of the Commission is to arrange for and supervise the selection of Mexi- 
can track workers; to enter into contracts with the workers selected for employ- 
ment and with the employers; and to administer all other aspects of the pro- 
gramme. Facilities and personnel of the Railroad Retirement Board may be used 
by the Commission in carrying out its responsibilities under the programme. 

Before Mexican workers may be obtained for any employer, it must be shown 
that the supply of available workers is inadequate and that all possible efforts 


1 The Hindu (Madras), 4 Mar. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 469, 
*U.S. Department oF State: Bulletin, |} May 1943. 
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have been made to increase the supply. The employer must have entered into a 
contract to employ and to pay the transportation and other expenses (including 
subsistence during travel) of a specified number of Mexican workers; and he 
must have given the competent representative of the Manpower Commission 
or Railroad Retirement Board the power to select the workers needed by him. No 
worker may be transported for employment in the United States unless he has 
entered into an individual contract of employment with the United States Govern- 
ment which includes the provisions contained in the forms provided by the Man- 
power Commission. Before departure, each worker is given a free physical exam- 
ination, by the United States Public Health Service in collaboration with the 
Mexican public health authorities.! 

During travel to the United States (arranged by the Commission) and 
until he is placed in employment, each worker is entitled to adequate subsistence— 
three meals per day, shelter, and necessary medical care. 

Every employer of Mexican workers is required to keep full records of each 
worker’s daily and hourly employment and wages, of transportation and subsist- 
ence afforded him, and of any deductions made from wages for any purpose. 
These records are open for inspection by a duly authorised representative of 
me a meewer Commission, who may be a representative of the Retirement 

oard. 

The Mexican workers may enjoy full rights under the collective agreement 
existing between their employer and the craft or class of workers to which they 
may belong as a result of their United States employment. They have the right 
to select their own spokesmen to deal with the employer, with the other workers, 
and with other parties on matters concerning the application of the agreement; 
but this right does not limit the power or authority of duly authorised represent- 
atives of the railroad unions, and it does not confer any bargaining power on the 
spokesmen for the Mexican workers. Groups of workers admitted under the 
agreement are to have no separate identity for purposes of collective bargaining. 

Complaints of workers or of their employers with respect to non-compliance 
with the employment contract are made to the manager of the nearest local 
employment office of the Manpower Commission or to a field representative of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. Whenever, after investigation, settlement 
cannot be effected, the manager of the local office may decide the case and notify 
the parties of his decision. If an employer is dissatisfied and wishes to terminate 
the employment of any Mexican worker, he must request permission from the 
local office, giving reasons for the proposed action and sending a copy of his 
request to the Retirement Board. The local office may not reach any decision 
until he has heard the worker’s case. 

If any worker or employer is adversely affected by any determination of the 
Manpower Commission’s local office, he may appeal to the area director of the 
War Manpower Commission or, if there is no area director, to the State director. 
The area or State director must arrange a hearing before a panel of employers and 
workers. The panel makes recommendations to the area or State director, and 
the decision of the latter is final, unless a review is requested by the regional 
director of the War Manpower Commission. None of this procedure precludes 
the worker from using the grievance machinery provided under the collective 
agreement by which he is covered. 

Finally, the regulation provides that, in an emergency situation or in special 
circumstances, Mexican workers brought in for track labour may be employed 
in other railroad work, with the approval of the Manpower Commission, given 
after consulting the employer and the trade union representative concerned.*? 


THE RECRUITMENT OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The new agreement relating to the recruitment of Mexican 
workers for agricultural employment in the United States, which 
applies to those who migrated under the first agreement as well as 
to those who may migrate during the coming months, clarifies the 
arrangements which had been made between the two countries. 





_ | Any additional physical examination required by the employer is given at the place of selec- 
tion at the employer's expense. 
* Federal Register, 23 June 1943; U.S. RamLRoaD RETIREMENT Boarp: Monthly Review, June 
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It is now provided that, during periods of involuntary monensin the 
Mexican workers should receive assistance corresponding to board and lodging 
for one-quarter of the unemployment period and to wages, paid as stipulated in 
their employment contracts, for the remaining three-quarters of the period. 
Mexican workers may not be transferred from one American State to another 
without their own consent and that of their Government. Moreover, the new 
agreement fixes at 10 per cent. the proportion of the wages to be held in trust 
for the workers until they are ready to return to Mexico. The 30 cents per hour 
minimum wage is maintained, but it is emphasised that the workers are entitled 
to free lodging and to medical care and appropriate sanitary services. Finally, 
the two Governments agree to share the travelling expenses of the Mexican 
labour inspectors who are responsible for going to the United States to solve, in 
co-operation with the Mexican consuls, any problems which arise in carrying 
out the agreement. 

It has been estimated that the number of agricultural workers brought into 
the United States during 1943 will be in the neighbourhood of 50,000, and that by 
6 June over 21,000 had entered the United States. 


The Effect of Emigration on the Mexican Employment Market. 


The publicity accorded the agreement with the United States apparently 
caused an influx to the Mexican capital of workers from the provinces who were 
attracted by the relatively high wages offered in the United States. Many of these 
would-be migrants had subsequently to be returned to their homes. At the same 
time, it was feared that migration to the United States would create a man-power 
crisis in Mexican agriculture. The employers of sugar refineries met in Mexico 
on 8 June 1943 in order to put the problem of labour shortage before the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Mexican Secretary of Labour, recently requested the Gov- 
ernors of the various States, to co-operate with the Federal Government with a 
view to preventing the emigration of small agricultural landowners and settlers 
on collective farms (ejidatarios) in future. Henceforward, candidates for emigra- 
tion will be required to produce a certificate from the mayor of their place of 
residence, showing the occupational group to which they belong.* 
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Tue SITUATION IN INDIA 


ConDITIONS IN FacTorIEs IN 1940 


The following is a short summary of information contained in 
the Government of India’s recently published report on the work- 
ing, during 1940, of the Indian Factories Act, 1934.? 


Amendment of the Act. 


During the year the Act was amended by the extension of its provisions 
dealing with health, safety, the employment of children, and the registration 
of factories to power factories employing 10 to 19 persons, and by the giving of 
full power to the provincial Governments to extend those provisions to power 
factories employing less than 10 persons. In Bombay, in 1,385 small notified 
concerns on the register, the working conditions improved following the applica- 
tion of the Act as amended. The extension of the scope of the Act is expected to 
improve working conditions and to give much needed relief to women workers. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Statistics of Factories Subject to the Factories Act, 1934 (X XV of 1934) for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1940, together with a Note on the Working of the Factories Act during the Year (Simla, Gov- 
ernment of India Press, 1943). For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
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Factories Covered. 


The total number of registered factories was 12,136 as compared with 11,629 
(revised figure) in 1939. The number of factories actually working was 10,919, 
of which 7,320 were perennial factories, and 3,599 seasonal (working less than 
180 days in the year). The percentage of registered factories that worked during 
the year was 89.9, as in the preceding year. There was an increase in the number 
of engineering (including railway and electrical engineering) workshops, jute, 
silk, woollen, flour, rice, and saw mills, tobacco, tea, sugar, and match factories, 
coach-building, motor-car repairing, iron and steel smelting and steel rolling mills 
as well as bakeries, ice and aerated waters, chemicals, paper mills, printing and 
bookbinding, carpentry, cement, glass, brick and tile establishments and tanneries, 
while cotton spinning and weaving mills, hosiery, foundry and cotton ginning 
and baling concerns decreased. 

The average number of operatives employed during the year increased from 
1,751,137 to 1,844,428, the highest figure on record. The most marked increases 
were in Bengal (21,886), the United Provinces (20,896), Bombay (14,564), 
Madras (13,928), Bihar (8,611), the Central Provinces and Berar (3,761), the 
Punjab (2,895), and Sind (2,185). The number of workers employed in the 
cotton textile industry increased from 488,554 to 490,815. 


Employment of Women and Children. 


There was an increase of 1.69 per cent. as compared with 1939 in the number 
of women employed during the year under review (243,464), while the number 
of children employed (9,399) showed a small decrease (0.04 per cent.). The per- 
centage of women to the total factory population was 13.19 (13.7 in 1939) and 
that of children 0.51. In the United Provinces, there was continued decline in 
the number of women workers, mainly because of the introduction of the Mater- 
nity Benefit Act. 


Hours of Work. 

In 72 per cent. of the perennial factories in respect of which particulars were 
available, the normal working hours for both men and women were over 48 
a week; in seasonal factories they were over 54 for men in 64 per cent. of the 
factories and for women in 58 per cent. The majority of factories worked to the 
full limits permitted by the Act. Exemptions were granted in different provinces 
to a number of factories from the provisions of the Factories Act relating to the 
hours of work, weekly holiday, spreadover, etc. of adults, to meet conditions 
arising out of the war. 


Wages. 

The wages of skilled and unskilled labour were more or less steady in the 
majority of the provinces, but earnings tended to rise in engineering and other 
industries in which work increased on account of war production, and in some 
provinces well-established concerns granted their workers a wartime bonus in 
addition to cost-of-living bonus. In Bengal, although the basic rate of wages 
would seem to have altered little, decreased work in the jute mills resulted in a 
proportionate reduction of the gross earnings of the workers. 


Accidents and Safety Measures. 

The number of recorded accidents increased from 36,006 in 1939 to 41,079 
in 1940. Fatal accidents increased from 221 to 236, serious accidents from 5,837 
to 6,857, and minor accidents from 29,948 to 33,986. The incidence of all accidents 
per 100,000 operatives rose from 2,056 to 2,227 during the year. The increase 
has been attributed to increased activities in the various industries in consequence 
of the war, the carelessness of workers, and better reporting. 

The safeguarding of machinery and plant continued to receive close attention 
in all provinces. The circumstances of accidents have been carefully studied 
and where improvements have been possible, they have been adopted. Particular 
attention has been given to hazards connected with war work. Attention has 
also been given to conditions in ordnance works consequent on the employment 
of workers not ordinarily used to machine shop hazards and also to workers 
engaged on hazardous operations (lead, aerated water, rubber, chromium, cel- 
lulose spraying, and miscellaneous). Safeguarding of machinery in printing 
presses, rice, flour, oil, paper and board mills, glass works, shellac, tea, and small 
engineering and other small miscellaneous concerns also received due attention. 
Apart from fencing associated with process machinery, safeguarding connected 
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with railway sidings, coal bunkers, jetties, and river bank erosions has been 
effectively pursued. A safety film completed by the Welfare Department of the 
Government in co-operation with one of the mills has been exhibited in Bombay, 
and orders have been received from other provinces for copies of the film. 


Health and Welfare. 
Housing. In a number of provinces progress in housing schemes was reported. 


Sanitation and health. The health of the factory employees in all provinces 
was generally good during the year under review, and there was no epidemic 
except in Bengal, the Central Provinces and Berar, and the United Provinces. 

Progress in the air conditioning of textile mills in the province of Bombay 
continued during the year. Ventilation in larger factories continued to be satis- 
factory in all provinces. In Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Sind, and 
the United Provinces, natural ventilation was improved while the exhaust had 
been applied to several operations to mitigate dust nuisance, fumes, etc. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar the results of some experiments conducted with 
small air conditioning units working on the filter principle showed that air condi- 
tioning during the dry summer months by the methods tried was within reach 
of all industries served by electricity, and that there was no need to permit the 
high temperature prevailing in working rooms during such months even in smaller 
establishments. In the Punjab marked improvement was noticeable in this 
respect. 

Welfare work. The welfare schemes in existence were well maintained, and 
several new ones were started in a number of provinces. In Bombay, the com- 
pulsory enforcement of the créches rules in factories employing 100 women or 
more continued to maintain a steady progress. It was generally found that 
women of the lower castes are more ready to avail themselves of the créches 
than those higher up in the social scale. A few concerns installed refrigerators to 
provide a much appreciated supply of cold drinking water in the hot months. 
Other welfare activities such as health exhibitions, first-aid classes, facilities for 
medical aid, and co-operative societies also continued to record improvements. 
The provision of canteens or of facilities for the supply of tea and other refresh- 
ments to industrial workers would appear to have made headway. 


Factory Inspection. 


The number of factories inspected during the year was 9,965, or 91.3 per cent. 
of the working factories as against 86.4 per cent. in 1939. The proportion of per- 
ennial and seasonal factories inspected to the total number of such factories was 
93.6 per cent. and 86.4 per cent. respectively, as against 90.1 per cent. and 79.2 
per cent. during 1939. 

The total number of convictions secured under the Act during the year was 
1,852, as against 1,569 in 1939. The chief increase was in the Punjab and was 
the result of the continuance of the Government's policy of a more rigid applica- 
tion of factory regulations. There was a decrease in Madras, Orissa, and Sind. 


ConDITIONS OF WoRK OF PLANTATION LABOUR ON TEA ESTATES IN ASSAM 


The conditions of work of plantation labour on tea estates in 
the province of Assam in India formed the subject of a debate in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly in March 1943. 


Statements by Workers’ and Employers’ Representatives. 


In the course of the debate, Mr. N. M. Joshi, representing labour, alleged 
that the workers on the plantations received the lowest wages of all industrial 
workers in the country, that restrictions were placed on their freedom of move- 
ment, and that they were excluded from the scope of protective labour legislation 
such as the Payment of Wages Act and the Maternity Benefit Act. While he 
would admit that plantation workers benefited from certain special concessions 
as, for instance, the provision of allotments of land for cultivation and of lodgings 
and fuel, he considered that, nevertheless, they were subject to substantial hard- 
ship. The Royal Commission on Labour had recommended various reforms! 
over a decade ago, but they had not been carried out. 


1 Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, Cmd. 3883 (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1931), pp. 349-423. 
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The employers’ spokesman, Mr. P. J. Griffiths, observed that the conditions 
on the plantations were very different from those in factories and other places 
of employment. The perquisites received by the workers on tea plantations in 
addition to their wages were nearly as much in value as the wages themselves. 
The industry had opened shops for the sale of food grains at low rates to the 
workers within almost three months of the outbreak of war, which he considered 
was more beneficial than having their wages doubled. The planters were, how- 
ever, willing to adopt the necessary measures in the few instances in which the 
es eggs had not reached a desirable standard, but hasty legislation would 

unwise. 


The Government's Posttion. 


Replying to the debate, the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, said that an Act! had been passed by the Central Govern- 
ment to give effect to one of the main recommendations on the subject made 
by the Royal Commission on Labour, but that the other principal recommend- 
ations dealt with matters which were essentially the concern of the provincial 
authorities. The Assam Government had before the outbreak of war appointed 
a committee to enquire into the position, but for various reasons the question 
had not been pursued. 

The Central Government, however, regarded the protection of labour interests 
as of paramount importance. While no exact data on wages on tea plantations 
were available, it was evident that the conditions of work on the plantations were 
unregulated and that they varied greatly from one plantation to another. That 
was a state of affairs that the Government would not tolerate. The speaker agreed 
that the Government could not very well insist on fair conditions for Indian 
estate labour in Ceylon while refraining from applying the same standards in 
India, especially at the present time, when the planters could well afford the 
higher cost of better wage standards, and also having regard to the principle laid 
down by the Government that wherever it was found necessary to impose re- 
strictions on labour steps should be taken to ensure fair conditions of work. 

Nevertheless, the Government could not undertake any legislation immedi- 
ately because of the lack of the necessary data. The plantations in Assam and 
Bengal covered an area of 607,000 acres (while those in Southern India totalled 
only 163,000 acres), and the two provinces were so greatly exposed to enemy 
action that it would not be possible to start investigations at present.* 

Dr. Ambedkar, it may be added, received a deputation of the planting in- 
dustry in January 1943, as a result of which it was reported that certain proposals, 
including the application of the Payment of Wages Act and the Factories Act 
to the industry as well as measures for the fixing of minimum wages and to ensure 
freedom of association for plantation labour, were under consideration.* 


Cost-or-Livinc BONUSES FOR ARGENTINE 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


It has been decided to pay a bonus to salaried employees and 
workers in the public administrative services in the Argentine 
Republic from 1 July 1943 and for as long as the high cost of living 
continues. 


This measure will benefit 185,000 employees and workers whose monthly 
wage or salary does not exceed 250 pesos. The bonus is at the rate of 10 per 
cent. for married men and widowers with children, and 5 per cent. for single men. 
It is proposed to finance the bonus out of the saving effected by not filling vacant 
posts in the public services. 

A reduction in rents has also been ordered throughout the country, effective 
from 1 July 1943 until 31 December 1945.4 





1 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1932, Ind. 4, and for an account of its 
provisions, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41: Industrial Labour in Indie (Geneva, 
1938), pp. 64-70. 

2 The Statesman (Delhi), 24 Mar. 1943. 
* Times of India (Bombay), 1 Feb. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Cost-or-Livinc Bonusgs For Civit SERVANTS IN COLOMBIA 


A Colombian Decree of 22 June 1943 introduced a bonus for 
civil servants with the object of correcting the disproportion between 
their salaries and the cost of living. 

The bonus will vary with the index number of the cost-of-living index of work- 
ers in Bogot&, calculated by the General Controller's Department, with the 
month of December 1941 as base. It will be paid quarterly and will be propor- 
tionate to the rise in the cost of living during the second month of each quarter. 
All civil servants whose monthly remuneration does not exceed 600 pesos will 
be entitled to the bonus; those with a higher salary than 120 pesos will receive 
the bonus only in respect of that amount.! 


ENFORCEMENT OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY IN URUGUAY 


Detailed provisions were laid down by Decree No. 1932/937 
of 26 February 1943, which came into operation forty days after 
the date of issue, for the application of collective agreements con- 
cluded in accordance with Act No. 9675 of 4 August 1937 concerning 
collective agreements in the building industry and allied under- 
takings. 

The main effect of the new Decree is to make the National Institute of Labour 
and Affiliated Services responsible for supervision of the Dbservance of collective 
agreements in the building industry. To facilitate its task of inspection and 
control, the employers must communicate to the National Institute the date, 
time, and place of payment of wages, and any changes in these particulars. The 
employers must also issue to each employee a certificate showing his name, the 
date he entered his employment, his hourly or daily wage, and the nature of his 
employment; a duplicate of the certificate must be signed by the employer, and 
kept available for inspection by the National Institute.? 


Hours AND WAGES IN GERMANY 
MINIMUM WoRrRKING Hours oF PusBLic EMPLOYEES 


Field Marshal Goring, in his capacity as Chairman of the Ger- 
man War Cabinet, by a Decree of 10 March 1943* increased the 
minimum working week of public employees to 56 hours (in places 
with a continuous working day, 53 hours). At the same time, the 
limitation of the daily working hours to 9 was abolished and civil 
servants and public employees were directed to work Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday whenever duties essential to the war effort 
or otherwise of importance are to be performed. Exceptions can 
be granted to female employees who have to look after their house- 
hold and to seriously disabled ex-service men. 

While establishing a longer minimum working day, the Decree does not 
establish a maximum working day. Instead it expressly states that it is necessary 
to shift many more civil servants and public employees to military service and 
into armament industries. As a matter of principle they may not be replaced 
by new employees except with the consent of Field Marshal Géring, and the 
work must be carried out with the same degree of efficiency by the reduced staffs. 


CoMPENSATION FOR Lost TIME 


A new Decree on compensation for lost time was issued by 
the General Controller of Labour on 16 December 1942. It replaces 





1 Diario Oficial (Bogoté), 26 June 1943. 
2 Diario Oficial (Montevideo), 19 Mar. 1943, No. 10946, p. 508-A. 
* Reichsgeseisblatt, Part I, 1943, 16 Mar. 1943. 
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earlier Decrees, notably that of 18 September 1939, on the relief 
of workers on short time.! 


The Decree provides that if there is unavoidable lack of work in an industrial, 
mining, or commercial undertaking owing to a temporary absence of material 
and this involves loss of earnings by workers or salaried employees, the latter 
will receive compensation. This compensation amounts as a rule to 60 per cent. 
of the difference between the actual earnings and the earnings which would have 
been received if there had been no lack of work. In certain cases the compensation 
amounts to 80 per cent. of this difference. 

If the worker or employee receives earnings from any other source during 
the period in question, these earnings must be taken into account in fixing the 
amount of compensation due. If the amount of time lost does not exceed one 
hour per day or one day altogether in two consecutive weeks, no compensation 
is payable. 

Workers (but not salaried employees) are also entitled to the compensation 
provided by the Decree if they lose time for other reasons not of a personal 
character (e.g., transport difficulties, snow conditions, etc.). 

In order to facilitate the temporary placement of the workers and employees 
elsewhere the employer must inform the employment office in appropriate cases 
that there will probably be a lack of work lasting more than one day. If the lack 
of work lasts more than three days, the workers and employees may themselves 
have to register at the employment office. 

The compensation is paid by the employer in the first place and refunded 
subsequently by the employment office. 

In the case of lost time due to air-raid warnings or damage, compensation is 
payable under this Decree unless the lost time is already covered by special 


regulations.” 


Hours oF WorK IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Social Board has published the results of its annual 
enquiry into hours of work in 1942. The enquiry, which related to 
conditions in one week in November, covered 8,869 undertakings in 
manufacturing industries, building and construction, public (State 
and municipal) undertakings, commerce and warehouses, and 
transport, employing 575,610 workers. 


The survey revealed the continued stability of hours of work. The total 
number of workers employed was about 2 per cent. higher, and the overall average 
working time about 3 per cent. higher, than at the period of the preceding enquiry 
in November 1941. The average working week was 47 hours (for manufacturing 
industries alone, 47.2 hours) as compared with 46.9 hours (47 in manufacturing 
industries) in 1941; 15. per cent. of the workers worked less than 45 hours a week, 
36 per cent. between 45 and 47 hours, 29.4 per cent. worked 48 hours, and 19.5 
per cent. 49 hours or more. Overtime work amounted to 1.9 per cent. of the total 
hours worked (in shipyards, 3.5 per cent.). It must, however, be taken into 
account that the survey was made at a time of the year in which seasonal indus- 
tries have to restrict their activities considerably. 

The proportion of workers on short time (average, 36.7 hours per week, as 
against 36.2 hours in November 1941) dropped during the year from 7.9 per cent. 
to 4.7 per cent.’ 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay IN THE BUILDING AND Civil ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For nearly two years past building workers in Great Britain 
have been obliged to take work as directed by the authorities.‘ 
They may be transferred to different parts of the country, and 

1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 4, 23 Oct. 1939, p. 112. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 20 Dec. aaa Part I, p. 545. 


3 Sociala Meddeianden, No. 1, 6 Feb. 1943. 
4 Cf. International Labour ph dng Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 325. 
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” 


when not working are paid a ‘‘standard” wage by the Ministry 


of Works and Buildings. 

To overcome the difficulty of arranging for holidays with pay 
for workers thus subject to repeated transference, an agreement 
has been reached, and is now in force, between the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, the Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors, and the Operatives’ Panel of the Civil Engineering 
Construction Conciliation Board, for the operation of a scheme 
for holidays with pay. 


The responsibility for the administration of the scheme and for settlement 
of questions of interpretation arising from its provisions rests with a non-profit 
making corporation known as “Building and Civil Engineering Holidays Scheme 
Management Limited”, which is representative of the parties to the agreement. 
The scheme is based on a weekly credit of 1s. 6d., payable by the employer in 
the form of holiday stamps to be fixed to the operative’ s holiday credit card. 
The stamps and cards are to be purchased by employers from the Management 
Company, and the operative is not entitled to holiday credit for any week during 
which he is wholly absent owing to sickness, accident, or other cause, or for the 
week during which the holiday is taken. 

The operative is entitled to an annual holiday of six consecutive working 
days to be taken between 1 April and 31 October, and a sum equal to the credits 
on his card will be paid to him by his employer ‘when the holiday is taken, the 
amount so paid being subsequently recovered by the employer from the Manage- 
ment Company. As in the case of health and unemployment insurance cards, 
the card must be handed over by the operative to the employer whenever he 
enters new employment. 

An award of the National Arbitration Tribunal’ dated 21 June 1943 directed 
six building firms, which, though members of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, did not accept the scheme, to observe the terms and 
conditions of the plan devised.? 


YoutH REGISTRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1942 
RESULTS OF ENQuIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF WoRK AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


The Board of Education and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment have issued a report, in the form of a White Paper, on the 
registration of young people of 16 and 17 years of age which was 
carried out in Great Britain on two occasions in 1942’, and on the 
results of the interviews to which those who did not belong to a 
youth organisation were invited. The following account summarises 
the information obtained with regard to the conditions of work and 
leisure activities of the young people in question, and the decisions 
taken by the Government on the basis of the report. 


Aim of Registration. 

The purpose of registration was to enable local education authorities to make 
contact with the young people in question and to encourage them to find the 
best way of fitting themselves to do their duty as citizens and of assisting the 
national effort. It was recognised that many of them were already devoting 
their spare time to pre-service military training or serving in the Home Guard, 


1 The Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, lays down that “where 
in any trade or industry in any district there are in force terms and conditions of employment 
which have been settled by machinery or negotiation or arbitration to which the parties are organ- 
isations of employers and trade unions representative respectively of substantial proportions of 
the employers and workers engaged in that trade or industry in that district . . . all employers 
in that trade or industry in that district shall observe the recognised terms and conditions or such 
— and conditions of employment as are not less favourable than the recognised terms and 
conditions.’ 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1943; British INFORMATION SERVICES, INFORMATION Drv1- 
sion (New York): Press release 87-L, 24 June 1943. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, V ol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 73. 
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or were engaging in other activities as members of various youth organisations, 
and it was desired to encourage others to join in such activities. Although boys 
and girls who were still attending school were required to register, the main 
purpose was to reach those who had left school. 

Young people who were not connected with any youth organisation were 
invited to an interview, attendance at which was voluntary, although registra- 
tion itself was compulsory. At the first registration, held from January to April 
1942, 48 per cent. of the 17-year old boys and 77 per cent. of the 17-year old girls, 
and 46 per cent. of the 16-year old boys and 68 per cent. of the 16-year old girls, 
were found to be unattached to any organisation; and at the registration in 
September 41 per cent. of the 16-year old boys and 61 per cent. of the 16-year 
old girls! The total number of young people who were invited to an interview 
was approximately 800,000, of whom 610,600 actually attended, the proportion 
varying from place to place. After the first registration about 80 per cent. of the 
boys and 70 per cent. of the girls attended for interview. 


Enrolment in Youth Organisations. 


Three-quarters of the young people interviewed were advised, or declared 
their intention, to join one of the youth organisations available in the locality. 
The number who actually did so cannot be determined with any accuracy. It is 
estimated, however, that registration and follow-up action had the effect of 
increasing the number of young people associated with youth organisations for 
further education, pre-service training, or youth service by 15 to 20 per cent., 
indicating that 60 to 70 per cent. of all boys and 40 per cent. of all girls who have 
registered are now either at school or are associated with some form of youth 
organisation. 

The criticism of youth organisations offered by the young people interviewed 
threw into relief problems of the leadership, programmes, and equipment of these 
organisations, and the question of their establishment where facilities do not at 
present exist, especially in country districts. The interviews stimulated the inter- 
est of young people in their own value to society and in organised activities, and 
suggested that a publicity campaign for youth organisations on this basis is 


needed. 


Conditions of Work. 

Between 25 and 30 per cent. of the girls and boys interviewed could not 
reasonably be advised to undertake voluntary activities. Thus, in Middlesex, 
of 28,548 young people, 1,110 boys and 1,121 girls were working hours which 
were too long or too irregular to enable them to take part in any further activities; 
28 boys and 858 girls were fully occupied in their spare time by domestic duties; 
917 boys and 1,327 girls were prevented by some other good reason. 

The particular features of the conditions of work of young people which made 
it inadvisable to recommend them to join a voluntary organisation were found 
to be long hours of work, aggravated by travelling time, irregular or awkward 
hours or shifts in certain occupations, overtime, which is optional but paid at a 
higher rate, and dual employment. 

The interviewers found several cases of fatigue and nervous strain, especially 
among girls. It was apparent that there was a relationship between the type of 
employment in which the young people were engaged and the extent to which 
they belonged to youth organisations. Thus the demands made on young people 
by industrial work were clearly too great for the same active participation in 
leisure time service to be expected of them as of those employed in shops and 
offices. One of the most serious results of fatigue was found to be the mental 
staleness and lack of interest in public affairs which it produced; many of the 
interviewers reported on this factor, which has a profound influence on the 
development and social behaviour of youth. Apart from the references to fatigue, 
comment regarding the health and physical development of the young people 
was generally favourable. 

Some cases were found where the hours of work appeared to be illegal and 
were reported to the proper authorities, and signs of strain and tiredness were 
noticed in employments in which hours are not regulated by law. In this connec- 
tion, it is stated that the Ministry of Labour reports a widespread tendency to 
reduce working hours in factories where they have been relatively long. An 
investigation into the working hours of young people at the beginning of January 


1 These and the following figures relate to England and Wales. 
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1943 in factories in ten sample areas showed that 48 per cent. of the youths and 
55 per cent. of the girls between 16 and 18 were working 48 hours a week or less; 
68.5 per cent. and 79.5 per cent., 52 hours a week or less; 93 per cent. and 96.5 per 
cent., 55 hours or less. 

Leisure Activities. 

The report comments on the aimlessness of the way in which young people 
appeared to spend their leisure. Many of those interviewed had little idea of 
what they did in their spare time, and the interviewers were surprised by their 
lack of initiative and of intellectual interests. In many cases reading only light 
fiction, newspapers and periodicals, and going to cinemas and dance halls were 
the only activities mentioned. Few of the children took much interest in current 
national or world affairs. A great difference was noted in some areas between 
the boys and girls who had left school at 14 and those who had left at 15 or 16; 
of the former, it was found that few were interested in reading after leaving 
school, and many said that they found difficulty in taking up reading again. 
They appeared to think that their education was complete when they left school. 
Some interviewers suggested that the public libraries might do more to reach 
young people and attract their interest. 


Conclusions Drawn by Interviewers. 


Among the suggestions made by the interviewers as a result of the registra- 
tion was that interviews as well as registration itself should be made compulsory 
so that guidance might be given to young people in the use of their leisure; but 
there was also a considerable body of opinion in favour of maintaining the volun- 
tary system, which was regarded as being responsible for the friendly relationship 
hitherto established. It was also suggested that registration would be more 
effective if held at 15 years of age, before the attitude of mind and type of interests 
developed at school have been entirely lost by entry into working life. Finally, 
the conclusion was widely drawn that while leisure occupations should be left 
to the free choice of the individual, an extension of compulsory education is 
needed to enable a wise choice to be made. 


The reports on the registration and interviewing of young people in Scotland 
showed similar results to those in England and Wales, in regard to both psycholo- 
gical factors and conditions of work. The proportion of young people who could 
not reasonably be advised to undertake further activities was, however, lower 
in Scotland, being about 19 per cent. 


Proposed Government Action. 


To improve the difficult conditions under which many young people are 
labouring and to enable them to participate more widely in the activities of youth 
organisations, the Government has decided to take the following action: 


(1) To review immediately, in consultation with representative organisa- 
tions of employers and workers, all cases of wartime relaxations of hours of 
employment with the object of providing that (a) young persons of 16 and 
17 years of age shall not be employed for more than 48 hours in any week 
except where the hours allowed were necessitated by the particular circum- 
stances; and similarly (6) that young persons of 14 and 15 years of age shall 
not be employed for more than 44 hours a week; 

(2) To arrange, wherever possible, for the transfer of young people from 
an employment which necessitates travelling for more than one hour each 
way to other employment nearer home; 

(3) To develop as far as possible the existing policy of staggering hours 
of employment so as to facilitate the journeys of workpeople to and from their 
employment; 

(4) To review the arrangements for the feeding of young people in in- 
dustrial and business establishments and, if necessary, to strengthen the 
existing Canteens Order; and to call upon factory managements to give 
special attention to educating young people as to the necessity for taking 
adequate meals in the canteens; 

(5) To make it clear to local education authorities and interviewing 
panels that young people should not be encouraged to participate in activities 
outside their ordinary employment to the extent that they have inadequate 
periods for rest and sleep; 
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(6) To enquire into the question of double employment with a view 
to strengthening the law in respect of the employment of young persons by 
more than one employer. 


In regard to post-war arrangements, the Government contemplates an adjust- 
ment of the hours of work of young people in relation to the arrangements for 
continued education; the development of a comprehensive health service; and 
improved methods of vocational guidance in connection with the recruitment 
and training of young people for industry.? 


School Canteens. 


The President of the Board of Education recently announced a plan for 
equipping schools with kitchens to provide children with a hot midday meal at 
school. 

Arrangements have been made with the Ministry of Works to undertake 
the necessary building work, the cost of which will be met by the Government. 
About 1,250,000 dinners are already provided daily in schools, and the present 
aim is to provide a hot meal for 75 per cent. of all school children.* 


EQuALITY OF TREATMENT FOR CHINESE SEAMEN IN THE BRITISH 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


The following statement with regard to the conditions of employ- 
ment of Chinese seamen in the British mercantile marine was 
issued simultaneously by the British Embassy and the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington on 8 July 1943: 


The National Government of the Republic of China and the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, having concluded 
an agreement in April 1942 in regard to terms and conditions of employment of 
Chinese seamen in British ships in accordance with the principle of equality of 
treatment with British seamen’, and being desirous of maintaining the principle 
on which that agreement was based, have authorised their respective delegates 
in London to revise the terms and conditions of employment made under the 
agreement in the light of any alterations which have taken place since its conclu- 
sion and in order to make any adjustment which may now seem necessary for 
the purpose of giving full effect in the new circumstances to the principle of 
equality of treatment.‘ 


PAYMENTS TO BRITISH SEAMEN DISCHARGED ABROAD 


A new scheme for the advance of wages and provision of spending 
money to British seamen discharged abroad has ‘been agreed upon 
by representatives of shipowners and their insurance organisations, 
the Ministry of War Transport, and the officers’ and men’s organisa- 
tions, and will take effect from 1 July 1943. 


The scheme is designed to meet the special difficulties which have been found 
to arise in the case of seamen left abroad through no fault of their own, difficulties 
due to war conditions, such as the splitting up of crew, the unavailability of 
records of wage advances, uncertainties of communication, and the special need— 
or sometimes temptation—to spend money experienced by the men. The prin- 
ciples of the scheme are that where a seaman left abroad is still on pay the ad- 
vances should be recoverable from pay, and that they should be limited to a figure 
which will ensure that the seaman will not be in debt though allotments are 
continued, and will have a reasonable balance available to him when he returns 
home. Owners will assume that these limited advances will normally be paid by 
the consul or shipping master, or by the owners’ agents with the knowledge of 
these officials. Amounts in excess of the agreed limits may be paid, but only 





1 Youth Registration in 1942. Cmd. 6446 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943). 
2 The Times, 18 May 1943. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 511. 

4 Communication to the LL.O. 
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with the full consent of the owners. The payments are not intended to cover 
expenses which should properly be included under the headings of maintenance 
and the provision of real necessaries for a man who is being maintained abroad. 
Men left behind through their own wilful act or misdemeanour, such as deserters, 
will not be entitled to these payments, unless they are subsequently put on 
United Kingdom “pool”! rates of pay. 

The amounts of these agreed advances are as follows, the rates being the same 
for officers and ratings: 


(1) Men left behind abroad and in receipt of full wages and war risk 
money: 3s. a day, to be advanced and deducted from pay; 

(2) Men discharged sick or injured abroad and in receipt of ‘‘special 
payment” (i.e. basic wage as before discharge, payable for a period of 12 
weeks): 2s. a day, to be advanced and deducted from the “special payment”, 
the allotment being reduced where necessary; 

(3) Men recovered from sickness or injury and therefore not in receipt 
of “‘special payment”’ but on United Kingdom pool rates of pay: 2s. a day, 
to be advanced and deducted from pool pay, the allotment being reduced 
where necessary; 

(4) Men not recovered from sickness or injury but without resources 
owing to the “special payment” having expired: 2s. per day spending money, 
to be added to maintenance charges; 

(5) Men returning as passengers after discharge abroad: 5s. 3d. a week 
(9d. a day), to be treated as an advance and consequently deducted in cases 
where the circumstances are as in (1), (2), and (3) above, and to be added 
to conveyance charges where the circumstances are as in (4). 


Modification of “Special Payment’’ Arrangement. 


Under an agreement? operative from 1 January 1942, British shipowners 
undertook to continue for a maximum period of 12 weeks the payment of basic 
wages to seamen discharged abroad on account of sickness or injury, but this 
payment was subject to a deductign of a sum equal to the full standard cash 
sickness benefit under the Nation Pteaith Insurance Acts (18s. a week) in the 
case of seamen who had dependants at home who were entitled to this benefit. 
This arrangement has not proved very satisfactory in practice, and it has there- 
fore now been agreed that the deduction of 18s. a week in cases where a man has 
dependants should cease. The dependants may still apply to the approved 
society for the health insurance benefit, and the owners in continuing the allot- 
ment will take into account the 2s. a day advance to the man left abroad (as in 
(2) above), so that in effect there will be 4s. a week more (the difference between 
18s. and 14s.) available for continuing the allotment when the “‘special payment” 
is being made.* 


COMPENSATION OF GREEK SEAMEN FOR Loss oF EFFEcTS 


The Governing Body of the Greek War Risks Insurance Organis- 
ation has decided that as from 1 May 1943 the compensation pay- 
able to officers and men of the merchant navy for total loss of effects 
due to war risks shall be on the following scale: 

New rate Former rate 


£ £ 


Master 125 95 
Chief engineer 100 95 
Other officers 88 75 
Cadets, petty officers, men and boys 58 45 


The maximum sum of £125 for masters applies in respect of personal effects 
only; sextants, binoculars, instruments, and books are excluded, the shipowner 


being required to supply these.® 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ag No. 1, July 1941, p. 76. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942: “The War and Merchant 
Seamen: I”, 502. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR THE WELFARE OF NETHERLANDS 
SEAMEN 


The Netherlands Minister of Social Affairs has set up a Central 
Committee for the welfare of the personnel of the Netherlands 
merchant navy resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


The Committee, the function of which is to promote the co-ordination of 
welfare activities and to advise the Minister of Social Affairs on such matters, 
both at his request and on its own initiative, is to consist of representatives of 
the Ministries of Social Affairs and of Trade, Industry and Shipping, and so far 
as possible of institutions engaged in welfare work for Netherlands seamen. It 
will work in conjunction with local seamen’s welfare committees set up in the ports 
of Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Newcastle, and Swansea. The local com- 
mittees will be appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs on the recommendation 
of the Central Committee and will include, so far as possible, local representatives 
of institutions engaged in welfare work for Netherlands seamen; their function 
will be to promote and co-ordinate welfare activities in their ports, and in par- 
ticular they will be responsible to the Minister of Social Affairs for the general 
direction, management, and financial administration of the clubs and hostels 
placed under their supervision. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


THE SoctaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Brazilian Government has decided that the scale of work- 
men’s compensation established by the Decree of July 1934 is no 
longer sufficient for the needs of the workers, and has therefore 
appointed a Commission to draft a reform of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in order to bring it into harmony with the standard 
of living of the working classes. Presided over by the Minister of 
Labour, the new Commission includes representatives of the various 
Departments of the Ministry of Labour, the Industrial Workers’ 
Pension Institution, and the syndicate of private insurance com- 
panies.” 


FaMILy ALLOWANCES 


One of the sections of Legislative Decree No. 3,200 of 19 April 
1941 provides that the heads of large families shall, under certain 
conditions, receive cash benefits for the children living in their 
households. Decree No. 12,299 of 22 April 1943 establishes regula- 
tions for this provision of Decree No. 3,200. 


All the heads of large families, defined as those having eight or more dependent 
children under 18 years of age and of Brazilian nationality, are entitled to re- 
ceive family allowances if their income is not sufficient for their essential and 





1 Nederlandsche Staatscourant pone. 22 June 1943, No. 3. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 343. 
4 Diario Oficial, 27 Apr. 1943, pp. 6401-6403. 
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minimum needs. The family allowance amounts to 100 cruzeiros per month 
for the first eight children, plus 20 cruzeiros for each additional child. The ap- 
plication for the allowance must be presented to the regional delegate of the Min- 
istry of Labour or to the office representing that Ministry. 

Until the system of family allowances is put into definitive form, payment 
will be made out of funds furnished by the Federal Government, and by the State 
and the municipality in which the family lives. The Federal, State, and municipal 
Governments will cover, respectively, 50, 40, and 10 per cent. of the expenditure.! 


THE Maritime WorKERS’ PENSION INSTITUTION 


The Maritime Workers’ Pension Institution has published its 
accounts for the financial year 1942. 


The Institution’s accumulated funds amounted to more than 63 million cru- 
zeiros, having increased by about 7 million during the year, despite the fact that 
the Institution has been adversely affected by the war and the commercial block- 
ade. Expenditure in 1942 amounted to 12 million cruzeiros, representing an 
increase of 3 million over 1941. More than 233,000 insured persons received 
medical attention from the medical services of the Institution during the year, 
not including those treated at home.? 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN CANADA 
CONSTITUTION OF A COMMISSION IN QUEBEC 


Following the acceptance by the Government of Quebec of the 
recommendation of the Commission appointed in 1941 to enquire 
into the conditions of hospitals under the Public Charities Act’, 
an Act was assented to on 23 June 1943 which provides for the 
constitution of a Health Insurance Commission. 


In May 1943, the 1941 Commission recommended the introduction of universal 
health insurance, financed by a threefold contribution by the Government, the 
employer, and the insured, involving a premium calculated not on an individual 
basis but for a family group, and administered by a commission, whose first 
responsibility would be to prepare the plan of insurance. The Quebec Health 
Insurance Commission accordingly set up under the new Act is to be a corporation 
composed of not more than three members appointed for ten years by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, one of the members being appointed chairman. 
No member may engage in any other employment, trade, industry or profession. 
Two members constitute a quorum and decisions will be made by a majority of 
votes, the chairman having a casting vote. A secretary and other staff will be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

It will be the duty of the Commission, after consulting the interested bodies, 
to prepare a plan of universal health insurance defining in particular: 


(i) The extent of the risks to be covered; 

(1i) The nature of benefits, the methods of hospitalisation and treatment 
in the home, as well as the methods of furnishing medical aid to persons unable 
to benefit by the health insurance plan, such as temporary residents; 

(iit) The rates of employers’ and insured persons’ contributions, the 
method of collecting contributions, and the responsibility for payment of 


premiums in cases of indigence; _ p : 
(iv) The formation of administrative and consultative bodies. 


The Commission will also provide for the incorporation of the health insurance 
plan in a general plan of social security, to include present and future measures. 

The plan prepared by the Commission can only be put into effect by an act 
of the Legislature. Meanwhile, however, the Commission may recommend 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to take such action within the limits of 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 517. 
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existing laws as is likely to facilitate the transition from the present system to 
that of a health insurance scheme on the lines indicated. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorise the Provincial Treasurer 
to advance to the Commission out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund the sums 
required for its operation, pending the adoption of the contemplated health 
insurance plan.! 


PROPOSED REFORM OF MATERNITY INSURANCE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The governing body of the Union of Swiss Sickness Funds, to 
which the funds in the German-speaking part of the country are 
affiliated, examined the problem of maternity insurance at its 
meeting of 28 February 1943 and laid down the principles that 
should, in the opinion of the Union, underlie the future regulation 
of maternity insurance. 


The Existing System. 


In his report serving as the basis of the discussion, the President of the Union, 
Mr. Gisiger, recalled that the Federal Act of 13 February 1911, on sickness and 
accident insurance, which provides for subsidies out of public funds towards 
voluntary sickness insurance, stipulates inter alia that confinement must be 
treated as sickness if the insured woman has been a member of the sickness fund 
for at least nine months. Benefits include medical care and medicines or a daily 
cash benefit of at least one franc, or both. These benefits must be granted for 
not less than six weeks. As a rule funds do not reimburse expenses incurred for 
the care given by a midwife or for hospitalisation. An allowance of 20 francs is 
however granted after the expiration of the benefit period to mothers who nurse 
their babies. The Federal Government pays a subsidy of 20 francs for each con- 
finement, or 40 francs for women entitled to a nursing allowance. 

In 1939, 815,317 women were insured with sickness funds, and the cost of 
benefits amounted to 115.10 francs per confinement, of which 31.40 francs were 
defrayed out of Federal subsidies. 

If childbirth is not to be considered as a misfortune by those with moderate 
incomes, an increase in maternity benefits will, in the opinion of the President, 
become inevitable in view of the progressive devaluation of the currency. The 
loss of wages in particular should be more fully compensated. 


Recommendations of the Union. 
The governing body of the Union made the following recommendations: 


Scope. Maternity insurance, within the framework of the Act of 1911, should 
cover all members of sickness funds aged 18 years or over. 


Administration and finance. Maternity insurance should be administered 
by the sickness funds. The large funds should carry their own risks, while re- 
insurance unions should be set up for the smaller funds. The cantons could also 
establish reinsurance funds. 

Costs should be shared by the members, the Federal Government, the cantons, 
and the municipalities. In the opinion of the President of the Union the costs 
should be borne not only by the women but also by men, as the father too benefits 
by the insurance. , 

According to estimates based on data for 1939 and on the assumption that 
the cost per birth would be 240 francs, the total expenditure would be 8,236,560 
francs, of which half would be borne by the insured persons and half be paid 
out of public funds. The share of the Federal Government would be 2,745,520 
francs, and that of the Cantons and the municipalities, 686,380 francs each. The 
annual contribution by the insured person would amount to 2.45 francs, or 20 
centimes a month. As the risks would differ owing to the greater or smaller pro- 
portion of women members and differences in the birth rate, reinsurance could 
be introduced in order to equalise the risks incurred by the smaller funds. 

Benefit would be granted after nine months reckoned from the date when 
the maternity insurance commenced. 





1 Quebec Oficial Gazette, Supplement, 25 Jurie 1943, p. 52. 
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Benefits. Daily cash benefit should amount to at least 2 francs a day and be 
payable for six weeks reckoned from the day of confinement, or for two weeks 
before and four weeks after confinement. 

Other assistance should include two medical examinations during pregnancy 
and, in case of confinement at home, the fee for the midwife (subject to a maxi- 
mum of 60 francs), the cost of medical treatment and medicines, a confinement 
allowance of 40 francs, or a parcel containing food and other articles, and a nursing 
allowance of 50 francs. A partial refund of the cost of hospitalisation is recom- 
mended, more particularly in view of the growing number of maternity cases 
delivered in hospitals or maternity homes. It is recommended to grant 4 francs 
daily for medical treatment and maintenance at hospital, the costs of confinement 
up to 40 francs, a contribution to the cost of any operation that may be necessary, 
subject to a maximum of 80 francs, an allowance for the infant at the rate of 2 
francs a day, and a nursing allowance of 50 francs.! 


THe Rerorm oF Miners’ PENSIONS IN GERMANY 


By an Order, dated 4 October 1942, fundamental changes were 
made in the German miners’ pension insurance scheme. Regula- 
tions for the application of the Order were issued on 22 February 
1943. The insurance was unified and benefits were considerably 
increased, especially for hewers continuing to work after the age 
of 50. The scheme became operative on 1 January 1943. 


Unification of Insurance. 


The double insurance of wage earning mine workers (under their own scheme 
and the general scheme of pension insurance for wage earners) and the special 
pension insurance scheme for salaried mine workers are abolished. Instead, a 
single pension insurance scheme is set up to cover both wage earning and salaried 
mine workers. However, the only salaried employees so are retained within 


the unified scheme are technicians whose work is essentially of a mining character. 


The other salaried employees of mining undertakings are covered by the general 
scheme of pension insurance for salaried employees. 


Benefits. 

The new miners’ pension insurance will provide the following benefits: miner's 
pension (Knappschaftsrente); miner's full pension (Knappschaftsvollrente); miner's 
long-service pension (Knappschaftssold); survivors’ pensions; miner’s fidelity 
bonus (Bergmannstreuegeld); refund of contributions; medical care for pensioner 
and family. 

The maximum basic wage is actual earnings up to 400 marks a month. The 
average earnings of wage earning miners in 1941 were 188 marks a month. Existing 
pensions are increased, and previous mining service counts in the computation 
of the new benefits. 

Miner's pension. The miner’s pension is granted in case of incapacity for 
mining work, either permanent or temporary but lasting beyond 26 weeks. The 
qualifying period is 60 monthly contributions; all contributions paid since January 
1924 retain their validity until the end of the calendar year following the end 


of the war. 
The pension consists of three parts: 

(1) An increment for each year of insurance, equal to 1.5 per cent. of 
the miner’s basic wage; 

(2) The additional benefit granted after a minimum of ten years of 
heavy underground work and payable during the continuance of such work. 
The initial rate is 12 marks a month (eleventh to twentieth year of work); 
this rate is increased to 24 marks a month for each of the next ten years of 
work (twenty-first to thirtieth year of work) and to 36 marks for each addi- 
tional year; 

(3) The children’s supplement of 120 marks per child per year up to 
age 18 (as under general schemes of pension insurance for wage earners and 


salaried employees). 
1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The minimum rate of the pension is 360 marks a year plus children’s supple- 
ments. The maximum rate is 80 per cent. or 90 per cent. of the average annual 
earnings according as the additional benefit is or is not payable. 


Miner's full pension. The full pension is granted in case of general invalidity, 
as contrasted with the occupational invalidity in respect of which the miner’s 
pension is provided. It is also granted as an old-age pension, irrespective of 
invalidity, at age 65. The qualifying period is 60 contribution months in case of 
invalidity and 180 in case of old age. 

The miner’s full pension is the same as the miner’s pension, except that the 
increment for each year of insurance is 2.4 per cent. of the basic wage and the 
minimum rate is 600 marks a year plus children’s supplements; the maximum 
limits are the same as for the miner's pension. 


Miner's long-service pension. This pension is granted at age 50 if a qualifying 
period of 300 contribution months, including 180 months of essentially mining 
work, has been completed. It amounts to 720 marks a year. The pensioner may 
continue to earn full wages. If he becomes incapable of work, he exchanges his 
long-service pension for a miner’s pension or miner’s full pension. 


Survivors’ pensions. The survivors’ pensions consist of the widow's pension, 
the widow’s full pension, and the orphans’ pensions. The qualifying period is 
the same as for the miner’s pension. 

The widow’s pension is granted to every widow of a mine worker, irrespective 
of her age or capacity for work. It is equal to 6/10 of the miner’s pension, without 
the children’s supplement. 

The widow’s full pension is granted (as under the general scheme of pension 
insurance for wage earners) only to widows who are invalids, or have reached 
age 65, or have the care of two children under 6 entitled to orphans’ pensions, or 
have reached age 55, having borne four children. This pension is equal to 6/10 
of the miner’s full pension, without the children’s supplement. 

The orphan’s pension is granted to every child of a deceased mine worker up 
to the age of 18. The rate is 25 marks a month for each child, and is the same 
whether or not a widow’s pension or full pension is also payable. 


Miner's fidelity bonus. A miner who has completed 240 (180) months of essen- 

tially mining work and has reached age 48 (50), and continues to perform under- 
ground work as a hewer, becomes entitled, when his miner’s pension or full 
pension is granted, to a lump sum, consisting of 500 marks for each of the first 
two years that he continues to work and of 1,000 marks for each of the following 
years. 
The above qualifying periods and ages apply only to workers in the coal, 
copper, and oil industries. In other mining industries, a miner must have worked 
240 (180) months to qualify for a bonus which begins to accrue at age 50 (54). 
The bonus is inherited by the miner’s dependants should he die before drawing 
his pension. 


Refund of contributions. As under the general schemes of pension insurance 
for wage earners and salaried employees, so under the new miners’ scheme, pro- 
vision is made for the refund of contributions to an insured woman on her mar- 
riage. The refund, which is made at her request, extends to half the joint contribu- 
tions paid in on her account since 1 January 1924; with the payment, all her 
insurance rights are extinguished. 


Finance. 


Before the present reform of miners’ pension insurance, the total cost of the 
miners’ sickness and pension insurance was 850 million marks a year, or about 
40 per cent. of the miners’ pay roll. Of this total, the joint contributions of mine 
owners and miners accounted for 550 million marks, and the remaining 300 
million marks represented subsidies from the Government, the Employment 
Fund (Reichsstock fiir Arbeitseinsatz), and the resources of the general pension 
insurance schemes. 

The reform is expected to entail an additional expenditure of 85 to 90 million 
marks a year. The entire amount is to be obtained by diverting the previous 
contribution of mine owners and miners to the Employment Fund (at the spe- 
cially reduced rate of 3.75 per cent. of wages) to the pension scheme. The joint 
contribution of mine owners and miners to pension insurance is henceforth as 
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follows: for wage earners, 18.5 per cent. of remuneration, 12 per cent. being paid 
by the mine owner, 6.5 per cent. by the miner; for salaried employees, 21.5 
per cent. of remuneration, 15 per cent. being paid by the mine owner, 6.5 per cent. 
by the employee. 

The annual Government subsidy comprises: 


(1) A general subsidy of 105 million marks; 

(2) 7 per cent. of the Government subsidy of 204 million marks to the 
general scheme of pension insurance for wage earners, whose obligations to 
wage earning miners have been taken over by the new miners’ pension in- 
surance; 

(3) Anamount in respect of each miner's full pension, widow's full pension, 
and orphan’s pension, equal to that which the Government pays under the 
general scheme of pension insurance for wage earners, namely, 156, 132, and 
84 marks a year, respectively. 


Hitherto, as already mentioned, wage earning miners have been partly insured 
under the general scheme of pension for wage earners. The new miners’ pension 
insurance continues to receive the same financial support from the general scheme 
as formerly, although miners are no longer insured under the latter. This support 
consists of a fixed and a variable subsidy. The fixed subsidy is at the rate of 
50 million marks a year. The variable subsidy results from a provision whereby 
any excess cost of the pensions paid by an insurance institution under the general 
scheme over the contributions collected by it is distributed over the insurance 
institutions which have an excess of contributions over expenditure. The pensions 
of wage earning miners under the general scheme have always exceeded the con- 
tributions of miners to that scheme, and consequently the deficit has had to be 
made up for out of the contribution income of the more prosperous institutions. 
The method of computing the variable subsidy in the future has not yet been 
determined. 

Finally, the new miners’ pension insurance continues to receive (like the 
general schemes) a subsidy from the Employment Fund to the amount of 18 mil- 
lion marks a year. But whereas employers and workers in other occupations pay 
a joint contribution of 6.5 per cent. of wages to this Fund, no contribution is 
henceforth payable in respect of miners covered by the miners’ scheme. 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION AND PENSION INSURANCE FOR 
BELGIAN SEAMEN 


By Legislative Orders of 6 April 1943 the Belgian Government 
in London made certain amendments to the legislation concern- 
ing accident compensation and pensions for seamen and their 
dependants, in order to take account of changes in conditions, 
including the increase in the cost of living and the new scales of 
pay established by collective agreement on 30 September 1942. 


Accident Compensation. 

The first of these Orders, which was made effective as from 1 October 1942, 
raised the limit of pay to be taken into account for the assessment of compensa- 
tion under the Seamen’s Compensation Act of 30 December 1929 from £300, 
the limit fixed in May 19412, to £400, except in the case of fishermen. The mini- 
mum daily payment is fixed in all cases at 10s., instead of the 5s. minimum fixed 
in May 1941. An Order of the same date applies for the purposes of this Act 
the scales of pay determined by the collective agreement of 30 September 1942. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Pensions. 

Another Order of the same date amends the rules of the Relief and Provident 
Fund for Seamen so as to provide for the payment of higher benefits. The changes 
apply in respect of seamen who have sailed under the Belgian flag since 10 May 
1940 and are resident in Great Britain, and will cease to be effective six months 





os 1 Amtliche Nachrichten far Reichsversicherung, No. 29, 1942, pp. 521-532; No. 7, 1943, pp. 88- 
"2 Cf. LLL.O.: Legislative Series, 1941, Bel. 7 (C.). 
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after the retransfer to Belgium of the home ports of Belgian ships. The cost of 
benefits will be borne by the State, but after the cessation of hostilities the Fund 
will repay to the State the amount of the benefits which would otherwise have 
been borne by the Fund during the war period. 

Under the new arrangements a rating qualifying for an old-age pension and 
no longer fit for service at sea will receive a monthly pension of £12, increased by 
10s. for each year of contribution to the Fund over fifteen years up to a maximum 
of £15; for officers, the corresponding amounts are £15 a month, 10s., and £18. 
Officers and ratings not qualified for pension but discharged as unfit for service 
by reason of age or infirmity not due to industrial accident will receive £15 and 
£12 a month respectively. Widows will receive 75 per cent. of these amounts, 
with an addition of £1 a month for each dependent child under the age of 18 years 
up to a maximum of £4. The amount payable to a widow is payable to the eldest 
child in cases where the children have lost both parents. Payment of these benefits 
is subject to a means test; if a beneficiary has other means, the State pays the 
benefit which would have been due under the ordinary rules, but if this benefit 
and the beneficiary’s private means are together less than the amount prescribed 
by the new rules, the State makes up the difference. 

The daily allowance in case of sickness is raised for officers to 16s. for those 
treated at home and to 8s. 6d. for those in hospital, and for ratings to 12s. and 
6s. 6d. respectively. These allowances are payable to married and single persons 
alike and are subject to a maximum of 75 per cent. of wages.! 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR NORWEGIAN SEAMEN 


New provisions concerning accident insurance for Norwegian 
seamen? were laid down by a provisional Order issued by the Nor- 
wegian Government in London on 16 April 1943. 


The right of seamen to medical treatment in case of injury has been extended. 
Seamen are now entitled to free medical treatment for as long as necessary and, 
if not admitted to hospital, to a maintenance allowance payable in accordance 
with rules laid down by the Ministry of Social Affairs. In addition, the insured 
person is entitled to a family maintenance allowance while he is under treatment 
abroad, and to a supplementary family allowance if he is incapacitated for work 
and has a family to support abroad. 

The Order expressly states that a seaman suffering from permanent invalidity 
is entitled to the necessary and suitable remedial appliances, such as artificial 
limbs, after medical treatment has ceased. Such appliances may be replaced if 
destroyed or damaged in a subsequent accident. 

In addition to the invalidity and life pensions provided for by the law, a 
maintenance allowance may be granted at a rate sufficient, with the pension, 
to cover all reasonable living expenses abroad. Rules concerning this provision 
will be laid down by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

With regard to the special lump sum indemnity payable under war risk insur- 
ance, the Order provides that this indemnity will normally be paid only by Royal 
decision (i.e., probably at the end of the war); but the indemnity may never- 
theless be paid by the insurance fund if necessitated by special circumstances. 
The right of an injured person to this indemnity depends on his place of residence. 

The Order also provides for the establishment of an appeal board for insurance 
claims, in order that any appeals may be dealt with before the end of the war. 
The members of the board will be appointed by the Crown.’ 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR CHILDREN IN BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


A new scheme of compensation to cover children employed in 
urgent seasonal agricultural work has been announced by the 
Board of Education in Great Britain. 





7 gor Belge (London), 20 May 1943. 
I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1931, +e ; 1936, Nor. 6; and 1937, Nor. 1; also Industrial 
one A Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 3, 19 July 1937, p. 88. 
® Meddelelser fra SkipsfarisdirektSren (New York), 15 July 1943. 
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Children are now guaranteed compensation on the following basis. In the 
case of any schoolboy or schoolgirl over 14 years who meets with an injury while 
working in agriculture (whether under an organised scheme or not), the Govern- 
ment will guarantee the same compensation as would be payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts to a boy or girl of the same age employed full- 
time in agriculture at the statutory minimum weekly wage, sustaining the same 
injury. Schoolboys or schoolgirls of 12 or 13 years will be guaranteed the same 
compensation as would be payable in like circumstances to boys and girls of 14 
years of age working regularly in agriculture at the statutory minimum weekly 
wage. These guarantees will apply in any case in which it may be held that there 
is no legal contract between the child and his employer (except in the case of 
a child working for the parent or other close relative). Similarly, compensation 
will be payable if a child meets with an injury while being conveyed to or from 
work under organised arrangements made by an employer or by an agricultural 
executive committee or school authority. 

The scheme is administered by the county war agricultural committees, which 
also meet reasonable expenses incurred in the treatment of accidents.! 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES FROM BuRMA IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to various 
steps taken by the authorities in India to provide relief for refugees 
from neighbouring territories under enemy occupation. The 
Government of Burma issued a note on the subject to the press in 
February 1943. 


The note states that the Government of Burma is not responsible for the 
general administration of evacuee relief in India and that Burma evacuees in 
need of relief or in search of employment must apply to local officers or agencies 
appointed for those purposes. The Government has undertaken financial res- 
ponsibility for the expenditure incurred on assistance to certain classes of refu- 
gees, mainly Burmans and Anglo-Burmans, maintains a close interest in the 
welfare of all evacuees from Burma, and is anxious to assist the latter as well 
as the authorities in India in all possible ways. The Government is also seriously 
concerned with its own servants of all races and the servants of quasi-official 
local bodies in Burma and with members of the public who have claims of a 
contractual nature upon it, and is responsible for dealing with the claims of these 
two classes of evacuees. In order to enable the Government to maintain contact 
with evacuees scattered throughout India and, in particular, to discharge its 
own obligations effectively, the number of zonal evacuee welfare officers will be 
raised to four, and the officers will be allocated to the same zones as those to which 
the Government of India has appointed its four special refugee officers. The 
Government of Burma has also decided to abolish the Anglo-Burman Delegation 
at Calcutta and incorporate it in a Department of Evacuee Welfare, which will 
be set up at the Government’s present headquarters in Simla, India, and will 
deal with problems of evacuees.* 


ASSISTANCE FOR WAR ORPHANS AND HoMELESS CHILDREN IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


Welfare measures on a wide scale have been introduced in the 
U.S.S.R. in aid of war orphans, children whose parents are away 
on active service or working in factories, and the many children 
evacuated from the war zone or moved from enemy occupied 
territory by the guerrilla bands. 

The principles on which these measures are based were laid down by an Order 


of 24 January 1942. The care of the children is regarded as the responsibility 
of the State; those under 3 years of age are placed in nurseries under the auspices 





1 The Times, 26 June 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 667. 
* The Hindu (Madras), 1 Mar. 1943. Communication to the LL.0. 
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of the Commissariat of Health, and those of 4 to 14 years in homes under the 
auspices of the Commissariat of Education.? 

In the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) alone, 1,745 
homes have been set up, housing 22,000 children from the Moscow region, and 
in Siberia there are 26 homes for children from Leningrad. 

Reception centres have also been established for homeless children, one 
example being the Danilov Centre in the suburbs of Moscow. Children are 
kept at these centres for 10 to 12 days, while their characters are studied, and 
are then sent to a factory district, a farm or a children’s home, according to the 
conclusions reached. During their stay at the centre, the children are given 
employment in handicraft workshops. 

Supplies for the reception centres and children’s homes are provided largely 
by gifts from collective farms. Many children have been adopted or are being 
cared for by such farms, where they quickly learn to help in the farm work. 

Throughout the country, present circumstances have revived the patronat 
system, under which families take charge of homeless children without assuming 
the strict legal obligations of adoption. Many children are cared for in this way 
by individuals, especially school teachers in country districts, or by families or 
groups.” 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL ORGANISATION OF CHINESE 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS 


The Chinese National Industrial Association—a national 
organisation of industrial employers—was established in Chung- 
king in April 1943. The meeting at which the new organisation was 


constituted was attended by over a hundred representatives of 
industry from Kiangsi, Hunan, Chungking, Chengtsu, and Kun- 
ming. 


The aims and objects of the new organisation are stated to be to expedite 
the enactment of legislation relating to the establishment and working of indus- 
trial (as distinct from commercial) associations and to assist in the fullest mea- 
sure in the industrialisation of the country. Particular attention will be given 
to the preparation of plans for post-war development, the promotion of research 
in industrial economics, and the protection of home industries, with special refer- 
ence to possible future commercial treaties with other countries.® 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THe INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, the present 
headquarters of which is in London, has just published the report 
of its activities during the period from April 1942 to March 1943 
and the record of the proceedings of a meeting of its Emergency 
Council held on 19 April 1943. The following particulars are repro- 
duced from the report. 


1 Sobranie Postanovleny i Rasporiajenij S.S.S.R., 17 Apr. 1942, p. 24. 

2 U.S.S.R. Empassy, London: Soviet War News, 22 June, 19 Sept., and 7 Oct. 1942; U.S.S.R. 
Empassy, Washington, D.C.: Information Bulletin, 6 Feb. 1943; American RussIANn INSTITUTE: 
Russia at War (New York), 1 June 1942. 

* China Times, 29 Apr. 1943. Communication to the I.L.0O. 
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The aggregate membership in 1942 was 15,081,026, or nearly 2,000,000 more 
than in 1941. The rise is due to a substantial increase in the membership of most 
of the affiliated. national trade union centres. The membership of the I.F.T.U. 
by countries in 1942 was as follows: 


Country Membership 


Argentina 220,000 
Canada 144,592 
China 420,000 
Great Britain 5,800,000 
India 144,000 
Mexico 530,000 
Norway 20,000 
New Zealand 194,000 
Palestine 132,000 
Sweden 1,200,000 
Switzerland 222,000 
Union of South Africa 120,000 
United States 5,954,434 


The report states that the I.F.T.U. has been able to maintain contact with 
all the affiliated organisations with the exception of the centres in India and 
Mexico. The total income of the I.F.T.U. in 1942 amounted to £7,696, the total 
expenditure to £7,727. 

As previously mentioned in these pages, the Emergency Council, a body 
composed of representatives of the national federations and the International 
Trade Secretariats, had set up two sub-committees to study, respectively, the 
reconstruction of the international trade union movement in the post-war period, 
and the social and economic demands of the organised workers in the post-war 
world.! 

The sub-committee dealing with the first subject held three meetings during 
the period under review, and agreed upon the necessity for the creation of a single 
trade union international organisation—a World Federation with a general 
secretariat, to be responsible for formulating a general trade union policy, carrying 
on propaganda, and collecting and disseminating information of an economic 
and social character. This World Federation would be composed of national 
trade union federations on the one hand and international sections catering for 
particular trades and industries on the other. The international sections would 
be independent and almost autonomous, while the policy-making organs of the 
World Federation would consist of members fairly equally divided between 
representatives of the national trade union federations and the international 
trade sections. The sub-committee failed, however, to reach agreement on the 
methods of financing the proposed World Federation. 

The Emergency Council discussed the subject at great length on 19 April 
1943, but without result, and it was finally agreed that the scheme should be 
further examined. During the discussion reference was made to the Soviet trade 
union movement, and the General Secretary of the I.F.T.U. pointed out that 
certain sections of the sub-committee’s interim report were meant “‘to draw the 
attention of the Council to the necessity of clearing up the actual position of the 
Soviet trade unions and to find out what obstacles are still in the way of inter- 
national unity and how they can be removed, if at all possible’. 

Time did not allow of the discussion of the problem of the post-war social 
and economic demands of the workers, but according to the report another 
meeting of the Emergency Council will be held shortly for the discussion of the 
other items on the agenda. 

The meeting was presided over by Sir Walter Citrine, and was attended by 
five members of the Executive Committee, two representatives of national trade 
union federations, six representatives of International Trade Secretariats, and ten 
representatives of foreign trade union groups in Great Britain. The proceedings 
were also followed by four fraternal delegates, two representing Canadian and 
two South African labour organisations, who were in London for the Dominion 
Trade Union Conference.” 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 620 


2 1.F.T.U.: Annual Report on Activities. Meeting of the E.1.T.U.C. (Emergency International 
Trade Union Council). Summary of Proceedings (London, May 1943). 
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FourtH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CHINESE ASSOCIATION OF 
LABOUR 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Chinese Association of 
Labour was held at Chungking on 30 and 31 March and 1 April 
1943. Representatives of trade union organisations from the differ- 
ent parts of Free China and from parts of the country under Japanese 
occupation, such as the Tang-shan and the Tsia-tso mining areas, 
numbering 80, took part in the Convention as delegates. The 
visitors present at the inaugural meeting included the Minister of 
Social Affairs, Mr. Kuo Cheng-kang, and the Minister in charge 
of the Kuomingtang’s Central Organisation, Mr. Chu Chia-hua. 
The Director of the China Branch of the International Labour 
Office, Nr. Cheng Hai-fong, also attended the Convention. 


The Cogvention received a message of encouragement from the Actin 
Director of he International Labour Office. A number of international an 
national workers’ organisations, including the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the British Trades Union Congress, also sent cordial greetings. 

The president of the Convention, Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan (also President 
of the Chinese Association of Labour), observed in his opening speech that the 
Convention was confronted with three principal tasks: that of bringing as large 
a number of workers as possible into industrial employment in order to meet the 
demands of the war effort in respect of industrial production; that of strengthening 
the international unity of the workers of the Allied Nations as part of the efforts 
to maintain the solidarity of the latter; and that of improving the condition of 
the working classes in general by taking steps to ensure stability and increase 


production. ; 
The Convention passed a number of resolutions, which are summarised below. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


One of the resolutions emphasised the importance of making suitable provision 
for the representation of workers’ organisations at the peace conference following 
the termination of hostilities, while another proposed that a delegation of Chinese 
workers’ representatives should be sent to different United Nations countries 
with a view to strengthening the relations between the Chinese workers and the 
workers of those countries. 

Other resolutions urged the Government to take steps in respect of the follow- 
ing matters: the institution of organisations, consisting among others, of workers’ 
representatives, for research on post-war economic problems; the extension of 
the facilities for technical training; the provision of] facilities for the passage of 
workers from occupied to Free China; the improvement of industrial relations; 
the promotion of the trade union movement and the reinforcement of the mea- 
sures for workers’ welfare; the prevention of labour “poaching’’ by employers 
and of too frequent change of employment by workers; the publication of a state- 
ment in full of the official labour policy; the provision for workers’ representation 
on public bodies with a view to the democratisation of the administrative machin- 
ery; the enactment of wartime legislation for the protection of women and chil- 
dren; and the enforcement of the workmen’s compensation legislation as well 
as the enactment of other social insurance legislation. 

Resolutions were also passed urging the workers to support the measures 
taken by the Government for the mobilisation of the national resources for the 
war effort and the Government’s campaign to promote saving by workers.! 


THe TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN DENMARK 


At the beginning of 1943, the 72 trade unions affiliated to the 
Danish Confederation of Trade Unions had a total membership 
of 547,226, an increase of more than 21,000, or 3.9 per cent., over 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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the previous year. The increase as compared with the beginning 
of 1933 was by nearly 250,000, or 82 per cent. 


Of the total membership, 447,733 were men and 99,493 women; the increase 
over the previous year’s figures was 3. 2 per cent. for men and 7.5 per cent. for 
women. The union with the largest increase (about 10,000) was the General 
Workers’ Union. The number of members in Copenhagen rose from 198,068 to 
207,895; in the provinces the rise was one of about 11,000, to a total of 339,331. 

The membership of the ten organisations which are still outside the Confeder- 
ation was 23,765, as compared with 24,933 in the previous year. 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WomEN SHop STEWARDS OF 
THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The first national conference of women shop stewards of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union in Great Britain, representing 84,000 
women members of the 26 divisions of the Union, met at Black- 
pool on 20 and 21 May 1943, following the admission of women 
into the Union in January 1943.? 


In addressing the meeting, the President of the A.E.U., Mr. Jack Tanner, 
who presided, said that the entry of women into the engineering industry was 
not merely a wartime makeshift, but followed the present trends in methods of 
production resulting from technical developments speeded up by the war, which 
were opening new elds of employment to women. Explaining that it was the 
policy of the Union to admit women on the same terms as men, and to support 
“the rate for the job’’, Mr. Tanner said: 


Because we believe that women are fully able to carry out the innumerable 
new processes which have become an integral part of modern en ineering, 
we believe wholeheartedly in the “rate for the job” . . . Just as we believe in 
the rate for the job and no economic discrimination against women, so also 
we believe there should be equality for the women in the Union. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


Five resolutions concerning wartime employment of women were adopted 
by the Conference. 

The first of these resolutions dealt with women’s part in the war effort and 
industry, and affirmed the resolve of the women in the Union to increase produc- 
tion and improve its efficiency. The discussion on this resolution demonstrated 
the determination of women in the engineering trades not to regard their work 
merely as a wartime job, but to prepare themselves to continue in these occu- 
pations after the war. It was therefore urged, both that the women now in in- 
dustry should be given the opportunity of conto ed efficient workers by means 
of better training facilities in the training schools and in the factories, and that 
girls as well as boys should be admitted to apprenticeship. The President under- 
took to bring the points raised before the Executive Council of the Union. 

The second resolution, dealing with women’s part in the Union, pledged the 
women members to continue the trade union traditions and standards, and 
urged that steps should be taken to educate the women in trade union principles 
and to prepare them for carrying out trade union duties. 

The third resolution dealt with women’s wages, and claimed a minimum wage 
rate for adult women entering the engineering industry equal to that of adult 
male labourers, and the negotiation by collective agreement, on the lines of the 
A.E.U. National Committee’s resolution of 1938, of wage rates for semi-skilled 
grades for men and women alike. The resolution also demanded that training 
time should be reckoned as part of any qualifying period necessary to entitle 
women to the wages of grades higher than the basic labouring grades. 

In the course of the discussion it was stated that the clause of the agreement 
for women in the engineering industry permitting women to receive lower pay 
than men on the same job if they required extra supervision was frequently abused, 
and it was urged that steps should be taken to clarify the interpretation of this 
clause. 


1 Social- Demokraten  (Copenioaen), 13 May 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1,VII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 399. 
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The fourth resolution called for trade union action to deal with women’s 
health and welfare. It expressed the Conference’s conviction that absenteeism 
was largely the outcome of removable circumstances, and asked the Ministry of 
Health to launch a publicity campaign emphasising the national importance of 
providing healthy and comfortable conditions for billeted war workers. The 
resolution also proposed that health sub-committees should be set up under the 
joint works production committees, to acquaint the workers with the provisions 
of the Factory Act and educate them in the appropriate methods of protecting 
their health and safety, and to exercise vigilance on questions relating to night 
work for women with young children and the transfer of pregnant women to 
light work rather than their dismissal. During the discussion examples were 
given of the kind of problem to which the resolution referred. Attention was 
called in particular to the need for more nurseries, for special shopping arrange- 
ments, for better seating and restroom arrangements, for better planning of the 
hours of work for part-time workers, and for better arrangements for medical 
examination, and regular free eye examination in certain occupations, and for 
protective clothing. The provision of more welfare officers and women supervisors 
who would have to answer to the trade unions and the Ministry of Labour concern- 
ing welfare conditions for women was also urged. It was suggested that the 
Executive Council of the Union might consider the undertaking of an enquiry 
into welfare conditions. 

A resolution dealing specifically with hours of work was formulated as a result 
of the discussion at the Conference, calling on the Government to establish a 
maximum 54-hour week for women and young persons in engineering, any exten- 
sion to be sanctioned for short periods by the appropriate authority in consulta- 
tion with union representatives. The evidence brought by the delegates showed 
that the hours actually being worked by women were in many cases between 60 
and 70 a week, and included night, day, and mixed shifts. It was agreed that a 
47-hour week was the best for work on very heavy jobs, but it was pointed out 
that women’s wages were not high enough to enable them to refrain from working 
longer hours at overtime rates.! 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


In February 1943 the Icelandic Alting passed a Government Bill providing 
for an annual summer holiday of not less than 12 days with full pay for all workers 
and seamen. The favourable employment conditions created by the war had 
previously led to the adoption of a holiday-with-pay clause in several collective 
agreements.? 


* * 
* 


A Decree issued by the President of Peru on 29 October 1942 contains detailed 
provisions for the construction of recreation and sport centres in every provincial 
capital, comprising a swimming pool, football, basketball and volleyball fields, 
a gymnasium for children, and a recreation camp. The centres will be in charge 
of physical education teachers and will be under the administrative supervision 
of the sports committees of the respective municipalities. The Department of 
Physical Education and School Hygiene will provide plans and technical inform- 
ation for the construction of the centres.’ 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Social-Demokraten (Copenhagen), 16 Apr. 1943. 
3 El Comercio (Lima), 4 Nov. 1942. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only"’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


















































































































































AMERICA 
Canada United States Chile Mexico | 
Vv 
Date VI VI Vv Vv VI 
Appli- Unemployed (estimated) Appli- Appili- 
y perm ares cants ad cants ad cants al —_ _ 
estimat wor wor wor rales 
registered N.LC.B.4 A.F.L.4 B.C.5 registered || registered (estim'd) 
% % & 
1929 107 ,000 4.2 14 ,996 0.9 3.9 ° ° ° ® 
1931 ,000 17.4 69 ,719 14.2 17.4 ° e 29 ,345 287 ,462 
1932 639 ,000 26.0 5,140 22.7 25.9 nd © 107 ,296 339 ,378 
1933 ,000 26.5 81 ,809 23.4 26.4 ° ° 71 ,805 275 ,774 
1934 521 ,000 20.6 88 ,888 19.1 22.5 ° ° 30 ,O55 34 ,538 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 ,050 17.4 20.8 ° 7 ,449 ,841 10 ,673 191 ,371 
1936 430 ,000 16.7 90 ,133 14,3 18.2 ° 7 ,705 ,270 »474 186 , 
1937 337 ,000 12.5 88 ,516 12.3 15.8 ° 5 ,154 ,838 3 ,203 180 ,128 
1938 ,000 15.1 105 ,236 18.5 20.5 ° 7 ,404 ,187 4,578 209 ,332 
1939 386 ,000! 14.11] 103,739 16.6 18.7 e 6 ,246 ,036 9 416 198 ,593 
1940 281 ,700% 10.12 | 100,417 14.3 16.9 |8,100,000%5 314, 8,551 184 ,274 
1941 e 53 ,663 6.3 _— 5,617,000 |4 ,804 ,8 4,117 — 
1942 * * 65 ,667 —1,0%8 _— 2,642,000 |3 ,867 ,53118 — om» 
1942: July e e 68 ,389 —3,5" —_— 2,800,000 |3 ,254 ,240 2 ,433 _ 
Aug. ° ° 56 ,722 —4.8 - 2,200,000 — 2 ,696 — 
Sept. ° * 114,049 || --6.91 —  |1,700,000 |2 ,400 ,417 2 ,600 _ 
Oct. e e 109 ,189 —7.548 _ 1,600,000 — 2 ,784 —_ 
Nov. ° ° 113 ,365 —6,.418 a 1,700,000 |1, 895, 371 2,315 _ 
Dec. e e 82 ,267 —5,718 _ 1,500,000 — — —_ 
1943: Jan. ° ° 95 ,799 —3,.918 _ 1,400,000 |1 ,678 ,210 _— _ 
eb. e ° 86 ,613 —5.513 - 1,400,000 — _ —_— 
ar. * * 81 506 || —7.318 — | 1,000,000 |i ,602 ,184 — —_ 
April e ° 76 ,729 —9,518 _ 900,000 — — — 
ay * * at —12.013 —_ 900,000 = — ons 
June . . ee am on sae .< Bs aan 
Persons cov. 2 ,986 ° 55,418 | 54,286 | 53,400 ° ° * 
(thousands) 
Asia Eurorg 
Nether- Germany 
lands Japan*® Palestine 
Indies Old Territory | Austria | Total 
Date 
Vv VI IV Vv 
Applicants — Unem- 
for work Unemploye ployed Unemployed (registered) 
registered (estimated) (registered) 
% % 
1929 ° e ad e 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 e 
1930 sf 369,408 5.3 e 3,075,580 15.3 242,612 ° 
1931 6,912 422,755 6.1 ed 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 e 
1932 10,922 485,681 6.8 ° 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 ° 
1933 14,571 408,710 5.6 e 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 2 
1934 15,784 372,941 5.0 * 2,718,309°| 14,99 370,210 ° 
1935 17,398 356,044 4.6 s 2,151,03910 11,61 348,675 e 
1936 22,6917 || 338,365 4.3 . 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 ° 
1937 22,978 295,443 3.7 ° 912,312 4.6 320,961 ° 
1938 18,842 237,371 3.0 ° 429,461 2.1 244,788u e 
1939 19,466 . ° 21,0455 ° ad nd 284,132" 
1940 18,603 = ° 24,791 ® s a s 
1941 15,636" e . 15,377 a s ° . 
1942: Jul _ bd ° 6,419 ° s ® ° 
ww —_— = . 5, 152 * o * * 
Sept. me . . es = « . * 
Oct. ie . * en * * . * 
Nov a . * a . * * ° 
Dec. ree? * * = . * e . 
e quem * > — 7. a +. . 
1943: ee a . + pend * * * . 
Mar. ae * . res . * * * 
April _— * * none . * * 7 
ay ai * * pe 7 “ . 7 
June ale * . oe + * *. * 
Persons cov. * 8,172 * 22,090 * * 
(thousands) 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. 
III. 


Industrial Conference Board. 


following month. 


cluding the Saar territory. ™ Before April 1938, a 
employment over estimated economic labour force 


®§ Since 31 Jul 





Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 
1Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. ? 
4 American Federation of Labor. 
1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. 
1933, not including persons employed 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. 


§ Bureau of the 
§ The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 
in labour camps. ™ Since March 1935, in- 
pplicants for work registered. ™ Average Excess of 
- 4 Jan.-Nov. ™ Aug.-Dec. 1° Average of 9 months. 


Official estimates. 


Census. 


* Apr.-Dec. 


of 9 months, 4 





Jan.-Oct. * National 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 



































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
Date II Ilr Vv Vv Vv 
licants 
Unemployed! Days of Unemployed r? us work Unemployed 
(insured) [unemploymt.‘ (tr. =eae neared Unemployed (registered) 
% 
1929 13 ,000? 1.9 42 ,817 15.5 44 581 e 3 877 
1930 36 ,000? 5.4 39 ,631 13.7 40 ,551 e 8 ,009 
1931 110 ,000? 14.5 53 ,019 17.9 59 ,430 ° 11 ,495 
1932 211 ,0002 23.5 ’ 31.7 126 ,039 e 17 ,351 
1933 210.,000? 20.5 97 ,478 28.8 121,115 ° 17 ,139 
1934 235 ,0002 23.4 81 ,756 22.1 4 621 ,819 10,011 
1935 210 ,927 21.7 76 ,195 19,7 92 ,406 696 ,990 7 ,163 
1936 154 ,038 16.2 d 19.3 93 ,261 é 4,796 
1937 125 ,929 13.1 95 ,103 21.9 J ° 3 ,695 
1938 173 ,913 17.6 97 ,136 21.4 112 ,050 ° 3 ,602 
1939 195 ,211 18.8 88 ,924 18.4 102 ,066 526 ,169 3,300 
1940 _ _— 119 593 23.9 133 ,358 é 3,955 
1941 123 ,1928 _— 43 ,4768 7.6 48 5015 450 ,000T 3 ,384 
1942 _ — 48 ,934 9.1 53 ,165 295 ,000T 1 ,570t 
1942: July — — 20 ,293 3.8 22 ,609 272 ,000 1 ,400 
Aug. —_— _ 21 ,542 4.0 24 ,046 273 ,000 1 ,333 
Sept. _ _ 24 ,349 4.6 27 ,515 267 ,000 1 ,261 
Oct. —- — 28 ,094 5.3 31 ,544 1 yor 1 ,500 
Nov. _ _— 31 ,562 5.9 34 ,964 259 ,000 1 ,500 
Dec. _ _ 47 ,341 8.8 50 ,487 243 ,000 ,200 
1943: Jan. — _ 83 ,113 15.4r 87 ,805 241 ,000 1,100 
Feb. _— _ 51 ,533 9.6r 55 ,524 241 ,000 1 ,300 
Mar. _ _ _ 6.7 39 ,000 242,000t 1 ,100T 
a —_ —_ —_— 5.9 35,000 as — 
ay _ _ _— 3.1 19,000+ a — 
June = — —_ 2.7 16,000t —_ _ 
Pers. cov. * - - 
(thousands) 1 ,000t acta 
Europes (cont.) 
Great Britain Rak 
France and Northern Ireland Great Britain 
Date 7 I Vv 
Unemployed A pecetiee Unemployed (insured, per cent.) ————_ 4 west 
(on relief)*® or wor 
registered Wholly# | Tempor. Total Wholly? Tempor. 
% % % 
1929 928 10 ,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 95 ,593 264 ,911 
1931 56 ,112 75 ,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2 ,049 ,710 579 ,851 
1932 273 ,412° 308 ,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178 ,311 566 ,478 
1933 276 ,033 307 ,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2 ,070 ,046 450 ,570 
1934 345 ,033 376 ,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1 ,795 437 363 ,794 
1935 426 ,931 465 ,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1 ,730 ,194 306 ,228 
1936 431 ,897 475 ,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1 ,507 ,979 246 ,996 
1937 350 ,333 379 ,095 9.3 1.5 10,54 1 ,283 ,523 200 ,876 
1938 375 ,742 408 ,024 10.0% 2.6" 12.6 1 ,418 ,725 371 ,956 
1939 361 ,930" 404 8.8 1.5 10.3 1 ,297 ,801 215 ,759 
1940 5.98 1,18 7.08 802 ,921™ 160 ,615 
1941 337 ,000 ad ° ad 292 ,402 57 ,403 
1942 105 ,000 * * * 117 ,244" 6 ,003 
1942: July 98 ,000 * ° ° e 103 ,741 3 ,264 
Aug. ,000 * od ° ° 110 ,203 3 ,622 
Sept. 71 ,000 * ° ° S 101 ,399 2,709 
Oct. 67 ,000 * ° ° ° 98 ,884 2,196 
Nov. ,000 * ° ° e 93 ,402 2 ,040 
Dec. 61 ,000 * ° ° ° 84 ,801 2 ,023 
1943: Jan. 55 ,000 * ° be ° 95 ,903 3,114 
Feb. ;000¢ * . ° ° ‘ é 
Mar. = * * s . . . 
April - . ° bd ° 78,779 1,312 
May i * . * . é é 
June — * * a s . > 
Pers. cov. * . . 
(thousands) 15 £82 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. nt exchange statistics. 


Ill. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Daily average during the month. ‘ Percentage of total 
days of insured workers during the month. * New series; July-Dec. * —~ +7 1 Public relief fund 
Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the mon’ 


VI. ial estimates. 
2 Estimates. * Listed un 


casuals. 18 Including agriculture. “Since July 1940, excludi 


possible working 
statistics. * Since 
* From July 1932 onwards, including 


at Government training centres 


unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 3° Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™ Jan.-Aug. and Nov. ™ Including 
men in attendance 


who were unemployed when they entered 
employment and women unsuitable for normal f 


ordinary industrial 


e centres. 


16 Since 





1942, excluding men classified as unsuitable for 
‘ull-time employment. 































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
































































































































































Europes (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date Vv I Vv : Vv Vv 
Applications || Unemployed | “PP work” || Wholly || “PEN Sore || Unemployed 
registered (insured) registered || unemployed || registered registered 
% — 
1929 15 ,173 ° - 20 ,702 300 ,786 5 ,617 ° 
1931 52 ,305! . . |__ 25,230 734 ,454 8 ,709 ° 
1932 66 ,235 ° ° 62 ,8172 1 ,006 ,442 14 ,587 ° 
1933 60 ,595 ° ° 72 ,472 1 ,018 ,955* 8 ,156 e 
1934 ° $2 ,157 ° ° 103 ,671 6 4,972 e 
1935 52,048 ° ° 119 ,498 ‘ 4'825 3,780 
1936 52,114 ° ° 99 ,272 ¥ 3,851 3 ,533 
1937 48 ,359 ° ° 81 ,760 ° 3,014 3,144 
1938 47 ,426 ° ° 88 ,714 ° 2,164 2 ,618 
1939 48 ,348 55 ,165 15.6 93 ,074 ® 2 484 1 ,893¢ 
1940 43 ,684 54 ,677 15.5 84 ,054 e . * 
1941 48 ,892 50 ,967 14.6 74 ,656 ° bd . 
1942 —_— 48 ,846 14.2 76 ,887 * * * 
1 
1942: July 36 ,651 43 ,338 12.6 54 ,577 ad e e a. 
Aug. 32 ,824 45 ,491 13.2 57 ,772 ° ° e 
Sept. 32 ,331 43 ,712 12.7 56 ,979 ® e ° 
Oct. 32 ,776 44 ,489 12.9 ,684 e e » 
Nov. 30 ,946 46 ,573 13.5 81 ,830 nd e ° 
Dec. —— 44,156 12.8 83 ,963 ° ° ° 194 
1943: Jan. -- = — 88 ,435 ° ° ° 
Feb. - — — 85,714 ° ° ° 
Mar. a — as 78 ,813 ° e ° 
April — _ _- 78 ,962 ° ° ° 
May — _ _ 71 ,000t ” pa ° 
June — _— _ _- * ° ° 
P 
Persons covered . 344r * * + * (t 
(thousands) 
— 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland® 
6 
— III Vv II Vv Vv 
Days of | Wholly sos oa 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed unem- | unem- Applications 
(trade unionists) ployed (insured) ployment} ployed for work 
(regist’d) 7 regist'd registered 
% % % % 
1929 5,902 15.4 19 ,089 24 ,300 1 5.9 e 129 ,450 4.9 
1931 22.3 28 ,027 82 ,800 18.1 14.8 138 ,231 299 ,502 12.6 
1932 14,790 30.8 34 ,309 153 ,500 29.5 25.3 271 ,092 || 255 ,582 11.8 
1933 16 ,588 33.4 36 ,703 163 ,000 31.0 26.9 322 ,951 249 ,660 11.9 
1934 15 ,963 30.7 36 ,876 160 ,400 32.1 28.0 | 332,772 || 342,166 16.3 
1935 14 ,783 25.3 36 ,776 173 ,700 36.3 31.7 384 ,691 || 381 ,935 16.78 
1936 13 ,267 18.8 | 33,517 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 || 367 ,327 15.6 
1937 16 ,532 20.0 29 ,881 137 ,674 29.2 26.9 | 368,909 || 375 ,088 14.6 
1938 19 ,230 22.0 | 30,296 134 ,304 27.2 25.0 | 353 ,646 || 347 ,509 12.7 
1939 16 ,789 18.3 28 ,251 112 ,612 22.7 19.9 253 ,2618|| 414,584 14.1” 
1940 _ 23.1 29 ,0995 117 ,145 22.9 19.8 205 ,003 ‘ ° 
1941 _ _ 19 ,000T _— _ _ 126 ,920 ° ° 
1942: July — _— —_ a _— — 56 ,726 . ° 19 
Aug. oa oa -— os — _ 53 ,244 ° ° 
Sept. os a as -= = ae 48 ,657 e e 
Oct. _ - _ _ -- — 42 ,261 ° * 
Dee. ~ - — - _ — | 39000 ; . 
ec. — —_ — ae aa i : 
1943: Jan. a — os — — — ,000 bd ° 19 
Feb. _ —_ me on ane _ 30 ,000t . . 
Mar. _ _ _- a oe — 26 ,000+ ° ° 
ooen — — == — oa _ 25 ,000t ; . 
ay -- — — — — — 
June — —_ —_ —_— == a=» = o ° 
Persons covered P 
(thousands) Sot , 238 ° 2,978 os 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. I. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. II. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. III. 
1 Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ? Extended series. * Up to July 1933, 17 
social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 4‘ During 1939, excluding the territory * Local 
of Klaipeda (Memel). § Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public works. * Excludi canton: 
agriculture. Weekly averages. ’ Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of = ployed 
workers during the month. * Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. * Since Jan. 1939, for hea! 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ” Jan.-June. ™ Since 1935, percentage based on the number of pet- fits in { 


2ons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 









TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 






































































































































































————_— Evurops (cont.) 
Portugal Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
ithuania 
Vv Vv IV vi 1/1I* Vv 
Vv Date 
: Unemployed (insured) | Applica- 
Unem- Unem- Unemployed Applica- = thas 
employed ployed ployed (tr. unionist) tions for work 
gistered (registered) || (registered) for relief Wholly | Partially | registered 
% % % 
° 1929 . 7 449 32 ,621 10.2 10 ,212 1.8 1.7 8,131 
. 1931 ° 35 ,737 64 ,815 16.7 46 ,540 5.9 12,1 24 ,208 
* 1932 33 ,352 38 ,958 90 ,677 22.2 113 ,907 9.1 12.2 54 ,366 
1933 25 ,255 29 ,060 97 ,316 23.4 164,773 10.8 8.5 67 ,867 
- 1934 34,711 17 ,253 84 ,685 18.0 114,802 9.8 6.1 ,440 
° 1935 42 ,315 13 ,778 81 ,385 15.1 61 ,581 11.8 5.9 82 ,468 
3 ,780 1936 43 ,057 13 ,549 71 ,884 12.6 5 ,601 13.2 5.3 93 ,009 
3 ,533 1937 40 ,240 10 ,851 67 ,351 10.8 18 ,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
3,144 1938 . 7,271 74 ,582 10.9 16 ,189r 8.6 4.5 583 
2 ,618 1939 * 5,989 75 ,6008 9.2 17 ,556r 6.5 2.9 40 ,324 
1 ,893¢ 1940 . 3,192 99 ,900 11.8 13 ,367r 3.1 2.1 16 ,374 
= 1941 . 861 94 ,300 11.3 22 ,219 2.0 1.7 10 ,550 
7 1942 . oo 56 ,282 7.5 12 ,306 1.9 2.0 10 ,676 
1942: July . 234 30 ,881 4.3 6,959 1.0 1.5 6 ,074 
° Aug. ° 210 30 ,487 4.0 6 ,649 1.0 1.7 6 465 
° Sept. . _ 32 ,723 4.3r 6 ,419 1.0 Be, 6,179 
° Oct. ° — 35 ,622 4.8 6 ,377 1.0 1.6 6 ,786 
* Nov. ° —_ 45 ,674 5.9 6 ,671 1.4r 1.4r ,066 
° Dec. ° — 78 ,690 10.3 8 ,592 2.9 2.8 13 ,484 
. 1943: Jan. ° _ 63 ,988 8.4r 9 ,992 3.2 1.7r 18 ,273 
. Feb. ° _ 53 ,248 7.4 9 ,569r 2.4 1.6 11 ,664 
° Mar. ° — — 6.2 8 ,550r 1.4 1.5 7 ,000 
ie April bd — — 5.8 Et 1.4 1.4 6 ,000 
° ay ° _ — — 6 ,000 1.0 1.4 5 ,000+ 
: June bd — — — 5 ,000t — — — 
Persons covered . + se 
- po ene 763r 2894 529 
Europe (concl.) Ocmanta 
ee ‘ : New 
nd? Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Zealand 
Date Ilr Vv Vv IV Vv 
tions Unemployed on App ~~ Unemployed Unemployed Unemplo 
-_ benefit (tr. union) (regi (registered) (trade unionist) (males)® 
or 
% % 
% 1929 23 ,763 2.2 41 ,630 8 ,370 47 ,359 11.1 2,895 
4.9 1931 102 ,179 8.3 291 ,332 9 ,930 117 ,866 27.4 41 ,431 
12.6 1932 184,555 13.5 554 ,059 14,761 120 ,454 29.0 51 ,549 
11.8 1933 247 ,613 16.9 738 ,26 15 ,997 104 ,035 25.1 944 
11.9 1934 245 ,953 17.4 676 ,994 15 ,647 86, 20.5 39 ,235 
16.3 1935 235 ,623 15.9 686 ,269 16 ,752 71 ,823 16.5 38 ,234 
16.70 1936 208 , 13.1 622 ,687 19 ,436 53 ,992 12.2 36 ,890 
15.6 1937 151 ,167 8.8 408 ,949 21 ,650 41 ,823 9.3 ° 
14.6 1938 161 ,391¢ 9.18 335 ,5188 22 ,517 40 ,138r 8.7 4,7579 
12.7 _| 1939 . . 44 080" 24,223 45 ,967r 9.7 6,422" 
14,1" 1940 . ° 26 ,724 39 ,116 8.0 4,352 
1941 ° ° ° — 20 ,013 ie, 2 ,020T 
° 1942 * * * — 9 ,768 1.6 _ 
° 1942: July ° ° ° — ° ° 886 
° Aug. ° ° ° — 9 ,603 1.6 900T 
° Sept. ° ° ° ° 803 
al Oct. - + . _ . - 734 
° Nov. ° ° ° — 8 ,350 1.3 —_ 
° Dec. * ° ° — é . 549 
° 1943: Jan. * . . aims ° ° 443 
Feb. ° ° ° -- a -- 411 
° Mar. ° ° ° -— ° ° 373 
° April ° ° ° — ° ° 365 
* ay * > « _ — — 400t 
s June * *. . ~— 7 * juss 
Persons covered . ° . 
fe (thousands) 1 ,782t 645 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
July 1933, 1 The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


e territory "Local unemployment committees. 4 Number of relief funds (Oct. 1939, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain 
cantons, voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. ? Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. * Up to 1932, number of unem- 
ployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 
= —— or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). “Since Apr. 1939, number of unemployment bene- 

in force. 
















TABLEII. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 





AFRICA AMERICA 


Union S. Africa United States 
Canada 
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Europe (cont.) Ocsant! 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. mm. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Com- 
munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. ‘Since Dec. 
1941, including the armed forces. § American Federation of Labor. * Central Zone. 7May 1938. *Old terri . Since 
Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ® Jan.-July. ™ Jan.-Aug. 118 June 1938=100. 1 Sept.-Dec. 1935 = 100. 
4 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. ‘%Jan.-Nov. “June. July. ™ July-Dec. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL. EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100) 
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I. Compu na insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment i insur- 


tat 
(B). a. sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked toa type 


A series. 


IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
? Excluding building. ? je ser only. # Including x-< 


Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance Ilr 


. § Yearly figures exclude the crackers 


and justry; nae figures exclude in addition th i ¢ Old terri . 7Since 
1937, including _ Saar - 4 § Jan. je ® ———s part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 
” Jan 


an.-Aug. 4 Ministry of | Gaptoctiien. 


eration of Industrial Employers. ™“ Jan.-June. 











TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of ay employed (concl.) 





























































































































































































































ance statistics. 
Representative sample of establishments; 

W: Wage earners. 
2 Including mines. 


series. IV. 


1 Excluding building. 
eriod. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory 


ceding 


III (A/B). 


4 Statistics of type B, linked u 


7 Govasing all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 


the year indicated. 


18 Jan.-May. 





Territory. 


10 Except for series in italics. 
loyed by an index of hours worked per worker. 


including the Saar 16 Jan.-July. 


2 May 1938=1 
Including 


of Silesia beyond the 
Jan.-Nov. 


18 Jan.-Aug. 


929 = 100) 
Europs (concl.) OcEANIA 
Nether- Ru- a " Vugo- Aus- New 
lands | mania || Sweden|} Switzerland slavia || tralia? ||Zealand 
Date III (B) |} III (A) | ITI (B) I III ITI(A) 
r ITI(A)! 13 17 (A/B) 
W.s. Ww. Ws. Ww. w. Ww. Ws. Ww.s W.s. 
1929 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 
1930 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 * 93.0 94.0 
1931 92.9 3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 ° 74.6 83.1 
1932 80.2 oe 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 ° 74.1 83.1 
1933 80.9 0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 100.0 81.8 88.0 
1934 83.3 .0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 106.8 89.6 95.2 
1935 80.2 on 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 111.4 99.4 104.8 
1936 80.9 .4 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 124.6 109.4 115.7 
1937 88.4 1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 141.5 115.6 122.9 
1938 ‘ 92.7 .6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 —_ 150.7 124.0 124.1 
1939 ‘ 4 | .o8 _— 112.7 89.9 76.8 _ 152.6 125.5 131.3 
1940 é 98.0 _ 109.2 _— 80.3 _ 159.7% || 130.5 137.3 
1941 _ _ e _- 89.2%|| 100.4 84.3 — _— 145.3 = 
1942 _— _ ag — 91.7 _— 85.6 —_ _ 162.0 — 
1942: July ° ° e ° 94.0 e S ° _ 165.1r ad 
Aug. ° ad e ° 95.0 ° ° ad — 165.3r ° 
Sept. _— e e ° 94.0 85.6 ag —_ 165 .6r ° 
Oct, e Si ° ° 95.0 ° ° ° —_— 166. Ir e 
Nov. ° e ° ° 95.0 ° ° ad _- 166.7r ® 
Dec. =) ° ° ° 91.0 ° 85.6 ° as 166.4r . 
1943: Jan. s ° ° ° 92.0 ° ° ° = 167.6 ° 
Feb. a e ° ° 93.0 ° ° ° _ 168.8 s 
Mar. as e 5 e 92.0 ° 84.0T e _ 170.4 e 
April ° 5 2 nd 92.0 4 - . — —_ ° 
May oa * . * 95.0 a 7 — a=» ° 
June sone aa J e nae . au» - — am > 
Pers. cov. ad 
(thousands) 904 289 340r 43lr 254r 457 704/ 114 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 = 100) 
ASIA Europe 
United Den- Es- Fin- Hun- Nor- Po- || Swe- 
States Japan mark || tonia || jand ||France Italy || way || land || den 
Date Im III III Ill Ill Ill Ilr Ill 
(A/ B) (A/ B) (B) (A) (A) (A) (A/B)|| (A/B)}} (A) (B) 
1929 100.0 ° 100.0 ° 100.0 ||100.0 ° 100.0 .0 |'100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 
1930 82.8 ° ° 2 94.7 85.3 ||100.0 89.7 2 99.6 82.9 || 98.6 
1931 66.9 ° ° 100.0 84.4 74.6 || 89.1 .8 5 79.9 |} 69.3 || 85.8 
1932 52.3 e 85.9 91.6 75.6 74.8 71.9 || 69.4 -4 || 90.6 || 56.9 || 77.8 
1933 $7.3 ° 97.1 102.4 77.9 || 84.5 73.6 o .5 90.3 58.3 || 78.4 
1934 61.1 ° 109.2 113.5 || 95.0 || 98.4 70.5 ian -8 || 96.9 || 67.1 89.5 
1935 68.8 ° 115.8 123.2 ||105.4 |}105.8 66.8 || 84.5 .O |}104.9 72.6 || 96.2 
1936 80.0 - 126.6 128.0 |}120.0 }|111.9 69.5 91.2 .O 1}115.1 77.9 ||102.2 
1937 86.6 e 144.0 134.6 ||139.6 }|128.1 64.9 || 99.6 .7 |}119.48|| 89.8 |/109.8 
1938 66.7 ||100.017)}159.08 133.8 |}141.4 ||129.7 65.0 |\|105.4 -5 1}117.3 97.8 ||107.7 
1939 77.8 91.5 ||173,2% " 145.0 ||143.8 ||120.6 || 68.0%|/113.9 .751}124.3 97.75||111.5 
1940 84.5 78.5 - ° 126 .2r ad 102.3t ° 121.8 112.9 > 105.6 
1941 110.7 _ ® e 126 .3r ° —_ ® _— ° _ 
1942 134.9 _ * * 129.5 * —_ * - * -_ 
1942: July ||134.8 — ° ° 128.8 ° -- ° ° . ° rd ° 
Aug. ||139.5 ae . ° 135 .4 ° bd ° ° * ° ° ’ 
Sept. ||139.6 _ » ° 137 .6 ° e e st ° _ ° » 
Oct. ||144.6 _ ° ° 140.4 e _ ° ° ° wn pe 7 
Nov. 4/147.0 — ad * 139.9 ° 1d ad ° ° ° ° ° 
Dec. |/150.8 — ° * 136 .6 ° ° ad e ° a ° ? 
1943: Jan. |/150.3rj/ — ° bd 126.4 ° ° ° ws . ° pa 
Feb. |/152.9r|} — ° ° 127.8 ° bd ° ° ° ° ° . 
Mar. |/154.7 —_ bd bd 131.0 ° ° ° ° ° _— ° ° 
April ||155.7 — ° * 133.0 bd _ ° ° ° ° ° _ 
May a o + 140.0 . > 7 . os > — * 
June _ * . oi . * ° * + adi . 7 
Pers. cov. ||10510/ 2 ,995/ 802/ ||3 ,037/|| 176/ 85 
(thousands)||4,238¢]| >t {Ii ’si0t 90t |} 43 | 63t |! 1.850]! 2554 |11"S25 || 102 || 88 |] 385t 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). Il. 


III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given im 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
S: Salaried employees. 
with statistics of t 
. 5 Jan.-June. 
*® Average of the 12 months en 
1 Calculated - Ae I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers 

. 4 Old territory. 
part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 


Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ce; 


III. (B). 


A of the pre- 


6 t. 1939 = 100. 
ding in June of 


15 Since 1937, 
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1942: Ma 
Jun 


Sep 
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1943: Ma 
Jun 
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covered 
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tion by I.] 
to 1938, st 
of Japan h 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 












































AMERICA Asta Europg 
United States Argen- 
Canada} tine. Mexico |} Japan Ga Estonia Fin- France 
Date B.L.S.! |N.LC.B.«|| (Buenos —s land 
Aires) 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.* Ind.* Ind.* transp., ind., Ind.? Ind.™ Ind. Ind. Ind.* 
com. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* week!? day" ||fortnight|| week™ 
Number of hours 
1929 ° bd 48.3 49.09 S (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 . 
1930 e e 43.9 48.46 ° ° 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
1932 48.9 38.2 34.8 47.60 ° 9.63" 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
1933 48.7 37.8 36.4 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.5 34.7 45.76 e 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.5 37.2 45.49 a 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.1 39.5 45.49 ad 9.85 46.7 8.00 93.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 ° 9.91 47.6 8.03 93.8 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.5 34.3 45.49 ° 9.948 48.5 8.15 93.0 38.7 
1939 47.2 37.7 37.6 .50 44.505 9.469 48.7 8.10 91.5 40.8% 
1940 —_ 38.1 38.6 45.25 44.275 © 49.2 ° _ * 
1941 _ 40.6 41.2 45.05 43.605 ad — ° — 38.3 
1942 _ 42.9 43.0 _ _ ° _ * _- — 
1941: Sept. ° 40.9 41.6 ° ° ° 50.4 ° ° 39.1 
Dec. ° 41.2 41.6 ° ° e 49.6 ° ° 39.6 
1942: Mar. e 42,7 42.7 e _ e 49.2 ° ng 39.5r 
une e 42.9 42.7 ° ° ° 7 ° ad 40.5 
pt ° 42.4 43.4 ad ° ° _ e ° _— 
Dec. * 44.4 44.2 s * * _ * * -= 
1943: Mar e 44.7 44.7 e e _— ad ° _— 
June . sia salons . * 7 ae * * nity 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 S ° 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1930 e ° 90.9 98.7 ° ° 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
1932 100.0 100.0 72.0 97.0 ° 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
1933 99.6 99.0 75.4 96.6 e 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
1934 101.0 90.3 71.8 93.2 ° 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
1935 99.6 95.5 77.0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
1936 99.5 102.4 81.8 92.7 ° 100.2 ° 97.8 100.2 95.2 
1937 99.8 101.0 80.1 92.7 ° 100.8 e 98.2 100.9 83.8 
1938 95.5 92.9 71.0 92.7 e 101.18 ° 99.6 100.0 80.6 
1939 96.5 98.7 77.8 90.7 100 .0* 96.39 ° 99.0 98.4 85 ou 
1940 — 7 79.9 92.2 99.58 ° ° ° _ * 
1941 _ 106 .3 85.3 91.8 98.08 e ° ° _ 79.8 
1942 _ 112.3 89.0 _ _— ° ® * _ — 
1941: Sept. e 107.1 86.1 e ° ° ° ° e 81.5 
Dec. ° 107 .9 86.1 ° ° e ° e ® 82.5 
1942: Mar. ° 111.8 88.4 ° _ e ° ° ° 82 .3r 
June e 112.3 88.4 ° e ° e e e 84.4 
Sept. ° 111.0 89.9 ° ° ° ° ° bd _ 
Dec. ° 116.2 91.5 ° ° ° © ° ° _ 
1943: Mar, ° 117.0 92.5 ° _— ° ° ° ° _ 
June . = ant *. . - ” 7 . ae 
Persons 
covered 587 3 ,936 ° ° © 1 ,564 3 ,500T 41 ° —_ 
(thousands) 
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1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 4 National Industrial Conference Board; ——- figures: first week of the month. ‘Apr. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of — 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Spey ae 1938. “ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1 Average hours slightly lowered by a ce for sickness, holidays, etc. '* Annual figures: up to 
rath a of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. “ Monthly figures: Ist of the following month, 
an.-July, 


















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 











Europe (concl.) 



















































































Italy Nether- 
ue Latvia Wer bands Poland || Sweden Switser- 
Date || 7 |} mca [or oy _ 
Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind.! Ind. Mi.,ind.! 13) Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
day week* month week week week!0 week! week8 week 
Number of hours 
5 ’ ’ 
1929 8.97 46.7-48.3 182 e ° e 44.8 (47.7) ||(47.8-48.2)" 
1930 8.82 44.5-47.7 175 ° e e 43.9 bd e 
1931 8.64 43.9-47.5 170 ° ° od 43.3 © os 
1932 8.53 44473 168 42.1-45.1)® yd ° 41.4 ° ° 
1933 8.59 44.4-47.5 174 43.9-45.5) ° ° 41.5 46.0 SS aaee 
1934 8.78 || (42.7-47.1) | 172 44.4-45.9) ° ° 42.2 47.0 45.7-46.9)™ 
1935 8.83 39.6-42.9)8| 159 43.6-46.1) ° 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
1936 8.64 39.4-42.7) 157 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
1937 8.59 41.0-43.5) 163 44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 ror ee 
1938 8.42 Yo saait 159 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 45.8-46.9 
1939 8.24 40.3-43.1)"| 1578 44.0-46.3) 45.2 _ 43.77 45.8 46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 ° . . * _ ° 46.6 47.3 
1941 _ ° . ° ° —_ ° 47.0 47.0 
1942 — ° bd . . — ° 47.2 _ 
1941: Sept. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° a 
Dec. ° ° ° e ad ° ° 47.0 46.8) 
1942: Mar . - . ° ° ° ° 2 (46.7) 
June 7 * * 7 > - * - a= 
Sept . > 7 * * . - . — 
Dec. . 2 * > > > * 47 - 2 _— 
1943: Mar. ° ° ° od ® ° ° _— - 
June * * * ” ° * * * poe 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 s - ad 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 97.1 96.2 e ng e 98.0 ° ° 
1931 96.3 96.2 93.4 ° ° ° 96.7 ° rt 
1932 95.1 94.9 92.3 100 .0° ° od 92.4 ° ° 
1933 95.8 96.8 95.6 102.5 ad s 92.6 96.4 95.6" 
1934 97.9 94.5 94.5 103.7 ° sas 94.2 98.5 96.5" 
1935 98.4 86. 96 87.4 103.0 ° 100.0 95.1 99.4 ° 
1936 96.3 86.5 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 ° 
1937 95.8 89.1 89.6 104.6 98 .7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97,34 
1938 93.9 86.9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 98.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 87.87 86.18 103.7 99.3 _ 97.5? 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 ¥4 ° od ° — ° 97.7 98.5 
1941 — ° ° e ° — ° 98.5 97.9 
1942 —_— ° ° ° ° —_ ° 99.0 _ 
1941: Sept. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ag 98.3 
Dec. ° ° ° e e ° ° 98.5 97.5 
1942: Mar. “a ° e e ad ad od ° 97.3 
June 7 * * . > . > * — 
Sept. > * . a . > . 2 —_ 
Dec. ° ° ° . . . ° 99.0 ~ 
1943: Mar. e ° e ° ad ° ° - 
June - > 7 * > * > 7 au» 
Persons 
covered 275t 1 ,156 1 ,485 39 102t 86 629 43ir 260 
(thousands) 














Date 








Persons 
covered 
(thous’ds)|I 














Date 














1 Excluding building. 
figures, last week of the month. 
8 Jan.-Apr. 


7 Jan.-June. 


® Feb.-Dec. 


? Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. 4 Monthly 
51.L.0. estimates from percentages of table IV (b). 


6 1935, average for oy 
10 Annual figures, averages for the second half-year. gures, 


il Monthly 


averages of weeks without holidays. ™ Including mines. ™ Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July 
figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. figure. i 


16 1.L.O. estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 
third quarters. 


4 ].L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
16 Averages for the second and 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 
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‘ AMERICA Europe 
Canada! 2 United States Finland* France* 
Per week Per week® Per fortnight Per week 
to} 41- | 4gn.| .49- o> we 40- => Under| 80.0- yd Under] 40 p. | Over ; 
h. | 47 h. 54h. | more || 39 b- | 49 b. | more || 80 b. | 95.9 h.| more || 40 h- *140h, ; 
* + > * > * >. > 7.5 58.9 33.6 = * * 
° e ° ° ° ° e ° 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
e ° ° e e ® ° ° 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4] 22.5 | 24.1 ° ad e 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 || 20.2! 11.2 | 68.6 
16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 ° e ° 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 | 25.1 ° ° > 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 13.1 9.51 77.4 
12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 ° ° ° 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 || 13.7 9.4] 76.9 
12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 | 21.7 ° ° ° 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 
11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 21.2 ° ° ° 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
21.08] 25.6*| 20.7 | 17.4] 15.4 ° ° ® 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 || 21.5 | 76.6 1.9 
18.08] 24.74] 22.2 | 19.1 | 16.0 ° ° ° 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 |} 11.1®] 63.2%) 25.78 
a -— — — — 20.0 | 60.6 | 19.4 — — — * * * 
oo ae — a= 18.1 | 63.4 | 18.5 = = _— 32.5 | 42.5 | 25.0 
-- ~- —- oo — 14.3 | 61.6 | 24 oe — as oo — — 
Persons 
covered 587 41 ,900 ° — 
thous’ds) 
Evuropg (concl.) 
Italy? * Latvia Sweden? 4 Switzerland 
Per week® Per week Per week" Per week 
Under} 40.0- | 45.0- | Over || Under! 46 », | Over ||/Up to) 41- | 4gn. Over|| Under| 36.0- | 4g, | Over 
44.9 h. |48.0 h.| 48 h. || 46 46 h. || 40h. | 47h. 48h. || 36 h. | 47.9h. "| 48h 
| .b 
9 75.5 15.6 . * > > . = * 7 > * ” 
8 66.7 12.5 *. * * +. > = > * “ . > 
eS 64.6 11.2 - > * > . 7 * * * + . 
.4 63.6 8.0 || 24.9%] 73.0%) 2.133); * ° ° ° ° e e ad 
.8 70.7 8.5 || 13.6 | 84.6 1.8 |] 8.5 |32.7 |51.3 | 7.5 7.24) 20.84] 59.5") 12.5% 
3 61.9 7.6 || 11.3 | 80.4 8.4 || 8.0 |29.1 |42.5 {20.4 4.24) 21.24) 65.3") 9.3% 
39.6} 21.7%] 10.4%] 17.6 | 62.0 | 20.4 |] 6.1 [35.4 |37.1 {21.4 ° ° ° ° 
44.0 | 18.7 9.8 || 16.1 | 63.8 | 20.1 || 4.6 |35.8 [39.6 |20.0 ad ad ° ° | 
47.4 | 26.7 9.4 || 13.4 | 62.9 | 23.7 || 4.6 |41.9 [36.5 |17.0 ° e ° ° . 
52.2 | 18.8 7.3 11.0 | 64.7 | 24.3 || 8.5 |46.1 |36.6 | 8.8 2.8 | 22.1 | 69.9 5.2 j 
51.94] 20.44) 8.6)] 15.4 | 61.2 | 23.4 |/16.3 158.0 /12.3 |13.4 1.7 | 14.2 | 71.8 2.3 
s ad ad 17.77| 63.37| 19.07|/10.2 |40.2 {29.5 |20.1 1.2 | 14.7 | 66.6 7.5 j 
. e bd ° ° s 7.1 42.3 131.6 |19.0 0.8 | 18.3 | 69.7 Sam 
s e s e * 4.4 |45.4 |29.8 |20.4 —_— _ — — | 
; 
1,156 36 43ir 260 
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1 Excludi: 
h. 5 Bureau 


Corporations. 


ng overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. 444-47 | 
the Census; non-agricultural employment; Oct. of each year. * Jan.-July. ’ Jan.-May. * Minis 
* Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; b=48 hours. ™May-Dec. “ Jan.-June. ™ Feb.- . 

“Including mines. ™ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. 


of 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cesarino JGnior, A.F. Direito Social Brasileiro. Sido Paulo, Livraria Mar- 
tins, 1943. 2 vols. xxiii + 338 +377 pp. 70 cruzeiros. 


As its title implies, this volume covers the whole of Brazilian social legislation 
in the widest sense of the term. It deals not only with the protection of the work- 
ers, but also with other social problems, such as education in general and the 
campaign against alcoholism and other social scourges. The first 9 of the 55 
chapters are introductory and survey the history of social problems and the 
solutions proposed by various philosophical and political schools of thought, 
the place of social legislation in modern law, and the International Labour Organ- 
isation. The main body of the book consists of an analysis of Brazilian legislation, 
following the lines of the curricula of the Faculties of Law of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sado Paulo. A list is given at the end of each chapter of the laws and regula- 
tions analysed in the text, and also a bibliography relating to the subject dealt 
with. Together, these bibliographies form a comprehensive whole and include, 
besides Brazilian authors, many foreign works, which are generally cited at the 
beginning of each chapter, where the author discusses the problems from a general 
standpoint before describing the solution adopted by Brazilian law. 

The volume provides a clear and co-ordinated survey of the large body of 
social legislation in Brazil, which is all the more creditable in that it was compiled 
prior to the recent codification of the legislation concerned. 


ed 8 The Unfinished Task. New York, The Viking Press, 1942. xiii + 
314 pp. $3. 


This book is ‘‘an invitation to a co-operative discussion on the problems of 
economic reconstruction for democracy’. The author believes that forces of 
reaction and monopolistic elements have impaired the economic elements of 
democracy to the point where total breakdown is imminent. He rejects, however, 
all solutions that savour of ‘‘statism”’, by which he means the danger of the State 
becoming too great for democratic man to master. The strategy of democracy 
must therefore recognise that ‘‘the old democratic idea of a State possessed of 
economic authority has proved to be a dangerous simplification”. Moreover, 
since economic freedom is desirable, the solutions to modern economic problems 
that are provided by Fascism and Communism are scrutinised and promptly 
rejected. Socialism is branded as a failure, and Communism is dismissed along 
with Fascism as being “totalitarian”. On the other hand, the author rejects the 
contention that technical-managerial and professional dominance in the organ- 
isation and direction of industry is incompatible with democracy. He feels that 
under appropriate institutional arrangements this dominance can promote 
greater democracy and freedom because industrial technicians are generally 
interested in maximising production, whereas finance capitalists are apt to be 
concerned chiefly with maximising profits by means of artificial scarcities. 

Economic reconstruction for democracy therefore requires constitutional 
economic order in large-scale industry, in which management, labour unions, 
and the State are assigned definite, but limited, rights and powers that check 
and balance one another in democratic functional co-operation. The functional 
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job of management would be to organise and direct industry, of labour unionism 
to protect the economic interests of the workers, and of Government to ensure 
the conditions for co-operative unity and plan in production. To ensure full 
production, monopoly’s relation with the profit set-up would have to be severed 
and monopoly corporations converted into public enterprises to serve economic 
welfare. The fundamental need would be to make the minimum changes necessary 
to bring a new economic balance of freedom, and to make the changes in form 
that would not permanently increase State power, but would bring a progressive 
limitation of that power after its initial use to make the changes. ‘‘From the 
viewpoint of economic reconstruction for democracy the fundamental distinction 
is that political power can become absolute, but economic power cannot become 
absolute unless it is the monopoly of an absolute State.’’ According to the author, 
therefore, the elements of the new economic world would be: public corporations, 
which would be largely independent of Government and of one another; independ- 
ent business enterprise, whose independence and power would be strengthened 
by democratisation of monopoly; free farmers, who have always been among 
the sturdiest supporters of democracy; consumer and producer co-operatives 
that would be independent of the State, of other economic enterprises, and of 
labour unions; and free labour unions that would be independent of management 
and of the State. 


Eaton, Joseph W., and Katz, Saul M. Research Guide on Cooperative Group 
Farming. A Research Bibliography on Rural Cooperative Production and Co- 
operative Communities. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 86 pp. 


Besides listing books and periodicals on co-operative group farming, the 
authors give information as to the governmental and private institutions inter- 
ested in the subject. A section on group farms of the past, which includes an 
exhaustive list of the agricultural communities created in the United States, 
is followed by a bibliography on co-operative group farms existing at present 
in the United States and Canada, and a section on similar experiments in other 
countries; the information on Mexico, Palestine, and the U.S.S.R. is of particular 


interest. 
In the preface, Mr. Edward A. Norman, President of the Rural Settlement 


Institute, discusses recent trends in the economic life of the United States and the 
important role which co-operative group farming may have to play in the future, 
and he suggests that the Guide is therefore ‘a challenge to research workers to 
investigate the potentialities of co-operative group farming for solving some of 
America’s socio-economic problems”’. 


Eldridge, Seba, and Associates. Development of Collective Enterprise. 
Dynamics of an Emergent Economy. Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas 
Press, 1943. viii + 577 pp. $4.50. 


This book is the result of a five-year investigation of collective enterprise 
by a group of thirty collaborators who have specialised on particular problems 
within a common frame of reference. The chief concerns of the group have 
been to determine how, as a matter of historical fact, socialisation of economic 
enterprise has occurred, what are the basic influences which set socialisation in 
motion, and how efficient socialised enterprises have proved themselves to be. 
Following two introductory chapters, Part II contains ten chapters which discuss 
fields already collectivised, such as protection of persons and property, roads and 
streets, postal services, land reclamation, education and research, and so forth. 
Another ten chapters in Part III analyse fields undergoing collectivisation, such 
as forestry, electric power, housing, credit and banking, medical service and 
health. Part IV deals with special problems connected with collective enterprise, 
including consumers’ and producers’ co-operatives, organised labour as a socialising 
agency, financial aspects of collectivist developments. In Part V the first three 
chapters recapitulate the findings of the enquiry as outlined in the preceding 
three parts. Professor Eldridge then concludes with an appreciation of the dyna- 
mics and organisation of collective enterprise. 

As might be expected, the treatment of the various topics is rather uneven; 
but the study is still a valuable pioneer addition to the material in this field. Its 
chief value lies in the absence of ideological preferences in analysing collective 
enterprises; throughout the book the judgments expressed are temperate and 
cautious, the result being that it provides an accurate appraisal of the course of 
collectivisation in the United States. 
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Hubbard, L. E. Soviet Labour and Industry. London and Toronto, Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., 1942. xv + 315 pp. 15s.; $5. 


This book, by an Englishman whose family had been established in Russian 
commerce for generations, contains a condensed survey of the origins and develop- 
ment of the Soviet régime up to 1939, followed by a description, based on Soviet 
sources and information collected during visits in the Soviet Union, of the prac- 
tical aspects of social and industrial conditions. Among the subjects dealt with 
are recent labour legislation, wages and standard tasks, the organisation of labour 
and industry, labour supply, trade unions, taxation and savings, and women 
in industry. Two chapters on the standard of living attempt to compare stand- 
ards at various dates in the Soviet Union with those in pre-revolutionary Russia 
on the one hand and Great Britain on the other. 


Mallery, Otto Tod. Economic Union and Durable Peace. New York and 
London, Harper and Brothers, 1943. xvi +183 pp. $2. 


In presenting a plan for post-war prosperity, the author of this book has 
drawn upon thirty years’ experience in working with national and international 
administrative agencies charged with improving social conditions. He has there- 
fore been in a good position to utilise in his plan various features that have been 
tested in practice. His proposal for a series of mechanisms and functions called 
collectively ‘‘Economic Union’’ is based upon the propositions that international 
economic bargains are more likely to be kept than political agreements, and that 
if mutually profitable economic bargains are not made, future wars will be inevit- 
able. Such bargains can best be negotiated by an international organisation 
which would be based upon the collaboration of Governments, labour, and man- 
agers, but which would preferably consist at first of only a few like-minded 
nations, and not the whole world. Institutions and programmes on which Econo- 
mic Union and its activities should be modelled include the Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, the Lend-Lease programme, the International Labour Office, 
the Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations, and an interna- 
tional bank such as the projected Inter-American Bank. Among the chief activi- 
ties of Economic Union would be the lowering of trade barriers and the develop- 
ment of “promotional trade agreements” along the lines of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement, the provision of “‘equal access” to the raw materials of colonial 
systems, the enforcement of international fair trade practices and regulation of 
international cartels, and the formation of a World Trade Board where two or 
more Economic Unions could meet for more extensive collaboration. In the 
author’s opinion the United States Government should take the initiative in 
forming now the nucleus of the first post-war Economic Union, but in the long 
run no nation should be excluded from Economic Union or the World Trade 
Board because of “race, colour, form of government, or previous condition of 
servitude to dictators or ideologies’. 


Public Works Engineers’ Year Book 1943. Including the Proceedings of the 1942 
Public Works Congress Held at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 18-21, 1942. Foreword by 
Norman a Chicago, American Public Works Association, 1943. viii + 
333 pp. $3.75. 


This book consists of a series of short papers on different aspects of public 
works administration by men engaged in various American localities in the day- 
to-day handling of the practical problems about which they write. They were 
read at the annual Public Works Congress, held at Cleveland, Ohio, in October 
1942, and an account is given of the discussion that took place on the different 
subjects. Among these, reference may be made to employee relations on public 
works, exemplified by the Tennessee Valley Authority, the financing of muni- 
cipal works, organisation and planning, etc. 


Repetto, Nicolas. Estudios Cooperativos. Buenos Aires, Federacién Argen- 
tina de Cooperativas de Consumo, 1943. 137 pp. 1 peso. 


This volume, published by the Argentine Federation of Distributive Co-oper- 
ative Societies, is a collection of recent articles, addresses, and lecture courses by 
Dr. Repetto, a leader of the socialist and co-operative movements in Argentina. The 
principal subjects dealt with include the co-operative movement, cash sales by 
consumers’ co-operatives, capital ownership by co-operatives, agricultural co- 
operatives, and housing. 
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Schweinitz, Karl de. England's Road to Social Security. From the Statute 
of Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report of 1942. Philadelphia University 
of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1943. x + 281 pp. $3. 


A history of the evolution of social security practice in England from the 
Middle Ages to the Beveridge Report, 1942. The first two hundred pages trace 
the development of the Poor Law from the initial statutes of 1536 and 1601, 
through the reform of 1834, until the report of the Royal Commission of 1909. 
Then follows a short account on social insurance, 1911-1925. The next two chap- 
ters deal with the reorganisation of the administration of public assistance in 
1929 and the introduction of unemployment and old-age assistance. The final 
chapter is a summary of the Beveridge Report. 


Scoville, John, and Sargent, Noel (compilers). Fact and Fancy in the 
T.N.E.C. Monographs. New York, National Association of Manufacturers of the 
United States, 1942. xvi + 812 pp. 


This volume reviews the forty-three monographs issued by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, which enquired into the concentration of econo- 
mic power in the United States. The tone throughout is antipathetic to the aims 
and achievements of the T.N.E.C., but there is some valuable criticism of the 
Committee’s more extreme and indifferently executed auxiliary studies. 


Welles, Sumner. The World of the Four Freedoms. Foreword by Nicholas 
rricted ButLterR. New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. x + 121 pp. 
1.7m 


This volume contains twelve addresses delivered by the United States Under- 
Secretary of State on various occasions between September 1939 and February 
1943, with a foreword by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Their general theme is United 
States foreign policy, setting forth its shortcomings in the past, the responsibility 
which will devolve on the United States for the maintenance of international 
peace in the future, and the ways in which that responsibility can be discharged. 





Books Received' 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Sweden. Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Press Bureau. Sweden. A War- 
time Survey. Stockholm, Hugo Gebers forlag, 1942. 250 pp. Illustrated. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Byng, Edward J. A Five-Year Peace Plan. A Schedule for Peace Building. 
New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1943. vii + 184 pp. $2. 


Einzig, Paul. The Japanese ‘‘New Order" in Asia. London, Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1943. ix + 145 pp. $3.50. 


Kaltenborn, Howard S. Governmental Adjustment of Labor Disputes. 
Chicago, Foundation Press, 1943. xiv + 327 pp. $3.50. 


Michigan University. Bureau of Industrial Relations. Personnel 
Management in War Industries. Bulletin No. 14. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1943. 170 pp. Processed. $3. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Muenzner, G. Jewish Labour Economy in Palestine. The Economic Activities 
of the General Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth Ha'ovdim). Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, Research Institute of the Jewish Agency, 1943. vii +191 pp. Charts. 


Munk, Frank. The Legacy of Nazism. The Economic and Social Consequences 

¢, Totalitarianism. New York, the Macmillan Company, 1943. xvi + 288 pp. 
2.50. 

Normano, J. F. The Spirit of American Economics. A Study in the History 
of Economic Ideas in the United States Prior to the Great Depression. With a supple- 
ment by A.R.M. Lower: The Development of Canadian Economic Ideas. New 
York, The John Day Company, 1943. .253 pp. $3.50. 

Nuffield College, Oxford. Employment Policy and Organization of Industry 
after the War. A Statement. Oxford, University Press; London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1943. 7Opp. 2s. 


Rodriguez Expésito, César. Granos de Arena. Havana, Cuba. Editorial 
Cubanacan, 1943. 107 pp. 


Sappington, C. O. Essentials of Industrial Health. Philadelphia, London, 
Montreal, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. xii +626 pp. Illustrated. $8. 





ERRATA 


1943—Vol. XLVIII 


No. 2, August. ‘Restoration of Freedom of Association by the Greek 
Government”. Page 217, line 14 from bottom: for “‘21 August” read ‘21 October”. 


“War Risk Bonus in the Mercantile Marine in Norway’’. Page 246, line 28: 
for ‘75 crowns per day” read ‘3.75 crowns per day”’. 


“Social Insurance Reform in Italy’’. Page 253, line 11: for “12.20 lire monthly” 
read ‘'120.20 lire monthly”’. 

“Progress of the Ecuadorian Pension Fund in 1942”. Page 254, line 4 from 
bottom: for ‘‘290,888 sucres’’ read ‘‘390,888 sucres”’. 


“Bibliography: Robinson, Howard, and others’. Page 275, line 4: for “seven 
lectures” read “eight lectures’’. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
JEAN JAURES 


His Life and Work 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


“As Mr. Hampden Jackson makes plain in his very timely study, French Socialism 
got from Jaurés a moral bias, a generosity of temper, a comparative freedom 
from sectarian bias which it very soon lost when its moderating influence was 
gone.”—D. W. Brocan in Manchester Guardian. 


“This is the first English book on Jaurés, and it deserves not only the praise we 
owe the pioneer, but the praise we owe a serious and useful contribution to know- 
ledge.” —Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net. 


FABIAN SOCIALISM 


G. D. H. Coie 


This book, though it is by the Chairman of the Fabian Society, 
does not purport to put forward the Society’s official views. It is 
a personal statement of the type of undogmatic Socialism for 
which the Society has consistently stood, restated in terms of the 
situation and problems of to-day, particularly as they affect Great 
Britain. It is simply and clearly written, and eminently practical. 

7s. 6d. net. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 


An Essay on the Problems of Social Economy 


FRANTISEK KLANG, VLADIMIR OUTRATA 
and ALEXANDER KuNOSI 


“The authors are Czechoslovaks, and the text reveals them to be profound stud- 
ents of social economy reinforced by no mean knowledge of law.”—Foundry 
Trades Journal. 


“A very useful contribution to the study of social administration.” —Jndusiry 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
T. K. Dyane, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


Preface by Sir Duncan R. Wiison, Introduction by Dr. W. A. Rosson. 


“An excellent history and study of the working of British factory inspection.””— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A most valuable and interesting contribution to the literature on social and 
industrial legislation . . . altogether a welcome addition to the books on factory 
law.” —Political Quarterly. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The American:Family in World War Il 


Edited by Ray H. Asrams, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


This volume portrays the effects of the present war on family 
life. By way of background and comparison, there is a con- 
sideration of the family in previous wars, and of the effects of the 
present war on the English family. There are discussions of mar- 
riage, birth, and divorce rates, and birth control; changing court- 
ship and marriage customs; women in industry and in the services; 
effects on children, including juvenile delinquency ; wartime bereave- 
ment; the family in connection with other institutions—school, 
church, government, etc.; standards of living, housing, public 
health; the Japanese family in the United States; and the family 
after the war. 


$2.00 ($1.00 EACH FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES TO MEMBERS 
OF THE ACADEMY) 


Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SocraL SCIENCE 
3457 Watnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in The CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 22nd year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 














CANADIAN EXPORTER 
“Canada’s Only Monthly Export Journal’’ 
ADVERTISING RATES: $100 PER PAGE; HALF PAGE $52.50; QUARTER PAGE $27.50 
Now in its 11th Year of Publication $2.50 PER YEAR 


HUNTING and FISHING in CANADA 
Canada’s National Wildlife Magazine 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


Shepard Publishing Company Limited 


702-3 CasTLE BuILDING, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cases ‘‘CANEXPORT’’ MONTREAL 














